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■ TRANSI.ATOli'R PREFAOF, 




'riiriin ivi)r!’i<)N\ 


Tins volmiu' eontaiu.s thi' wholo oi’ Kanl's works on 
tlu? (jftirKvnil 'Pheoi’y ol’ fCtliJcs. It (nm.sisfs of four 
jiiirts - 

I. A coniiihitu tnuiHlation of tin; ftrnwiiq/tfHt/ .:«r 
MetuphjiHik der HiiMn. This work wuis first puhlishot! 
in I7<Sn. 

II. A (iompleto truiislsdinn of tlio Kntlk dvr I'/'nl - 
l/.schru Vertmnjl (iirst [tuhlishcti in 17 tSH), 

III. A trjinslution of the* Ot*n<*r;tl Introduction to 
tilt* Mrtaplajmml Fdrmmh of Moral Idiilnmjdip (Mrla 
fihi/Hm'bd Aifnnt/Hp'iindr dvr tHitknkhrr)^ ajitl t»f tin* 
Profact! and Introduction to tim Mrfapiii/smtl Mkmenfs 
of Eikka (MfdupA. Aiifanf/q/rU/idt; drr Tufp’ndirhrr). 

IV. Tlio first |)ortion of Dir Hrliffimi inimimtb drr 
Grmzra drr hitmen Vrnmnfl^ othorwiat* iiiwmal Fkilnm- 
phmhe Melitfwmkkrr. TJuh jiortiou was first puhlishotl 

* f.i. “ Kuligioij, w> fur UH if, ijutt within the liiuitM «f IteiMWi 
ul«ni”; (lot ttcHHonf’aH Honni (k*nM«« aiwl W'rtrtUH nil 
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I’UIHD KDri’ION. 


This volaiiu' coniaiiiH tin; wholt^ <»l‘ Karit’.s Wiirks oi) 
tlic GoiHAral Tlioory of EtluCH. If. (*oiiHisf.s of four 
|)artH:— 

I. A <;oinj)l<'.t<! translation <if the (irundlt'i/ttnf/ .:«/• 
Meiapki/fiik der Bitten, ^riiis work was first puhlisfaaf 
in 17Ko. 

IL A com{>l<^t(! translation of tho ICritik der t’r'il- 
Imken Vermmft (first puhlislitHl in 17H8). 

ML A translation of tho Goiioral Introduction fo 
tin* MeUtphtjmMl Elements of Momf f*kitosiip/i// | .Ueto 
- ph/mefu Anfmif/mpiiude der Biflmkhrr), and of tin* 
I’rtd'ace and Introdindiou to the Metttjdr//smd Ekments 
of Etkie.H {Metuph. AnfmiffHpimde der Titf/endie/tre). 

IV. Tho first portion of Die Meiii/ion mnerlmUt der 
(j! remen der Idormi Vermm/tf' othorwlso uaimal P/iiiom- 
jddsehe Jkliifitmdekre, This jiortion was first ptihlislnal 

* “ Iteligitjn, w> ftir an it liw witliiii the liiialK <4 Etnwwa 

alone”; not *‘pure liotKon,” iiH Homo Oormiui and itt'rfmiJH all Kiiglinii 
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by Kant himself separately (in 1792), and it appears 
to me toJ)e indispensable to a complete view of Kant's 
Ethics. The remainder of the work (first edition, 
1793 ) does not come within the sphere of Jtfhies 
proper. 

I have added, in an appendix, a. translation ot 
Kant’s essay —Vehev ein veTmevnles Rcchh (iu>i ^leiixcht’ii 
liehe su lugen (1797); Werlte, od. Rosenkr., vol. \'ii., 
which is interesting as throwing further light on 
Kant’s application of his principles. 

The first of these treatises and half of the serond 
were translated by Mr. Semple (Edinburgh, 183(5; 
reprinted 1869) in connexion with the greater jjart 
of the Metaphysilc der Sitten (which is concerned 
with the discussion of particular virtues and vices). 
Mr. Semple has also translated (in a distinct vohnne) 
the Religion u. s. w. 

The edition which I have used is that of Kaut’.s 
whole works, by Rosenkranz and Schubert, vol. viii. 
of which contains the Grundlegung and the KriUk, and 
vol. X. the Religion. For convenience of I’oference to 
the original, I have given at the top of each pagis the 
corresponding pages of Rosenkranz’ edition. It is not 


writers on the history of philosophy haw it. Kant hiinsclf, indeed 
writes “reiner” in one place (p. 60 , note); but this is, doubtless, a 
slip, if not a printer’s error. Slips of the same kiml an; frciiuimt, as 
my foot-notes show. 
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v<‘ry accMii'iitely })rintetl; nnd wliern the frrors :m' 
<»i)vious, I ]Ki\a) silently coiTOcted tlH-ni; others 1 Ii;tve 
noticed in foot-notes. Many of these errors setnn »t» 
liave been handed down tlironj^h all rjditions frtnn the 
tirst. Haidenstoin’s edition is more earefall}* revisml, 
and I have referred to it and to Kirehmanirs isi eases 
of doubt. Kant’s grammatical error.s, partly jn'ovin- 
ciali.sms, partly due to Iris ag(!, ari^ usually c(»rrec.feil 
l)y 1 lartcnsteiji, Imt silentl}’, which is a somewhai 
(pjcstionahlo proceeding in an <‘ditor. Amongst tliese 
errors ar<i: imcertuinty in the us(* of tin* indit’ativc: 
and conjunctive; “an almost ihoroughgtu'ng misnse 
of prepositions” (Harten.stein); and irrfigularitie's in 
the gender of suljstantivos. I f is ust s of “vor” for 
“ ffir” has been generally corrected by editors: where 
“vor” remains, tlie readm* must remember tlmt its 
rottmtion is a matter of judgment. 


X have to exi)r«3HK my obligatioji to I’rofessor Hels.s 
For Ids kindwtss in revising the proofs, and for maspv 
valuable suggestitnis. 


I'lie Memoir prefixed will, it is lioped, provr* 
interesting. 


# % .'H .% 


; p;re . , 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

In this edition some corrections have been 

The Portrait prefixed is from a photoj.,n'apli of an 
oil-painting in the possession of Grafe ami Unzor. 
booksellers, of Konigsberg. It is inferior, as ;i work 
of art, to the portrait engraved in the former (aiition ; 
but as it represents Kant in the vigour of his ago, 
and, unlike the former, has never ajjjjoarod in any 
book, readers will probably be pleased with lh(‘ sub 
stitution. I possess also a copy of a rare fulMongth 
silhouette, photographic copies of which can 
supplied. 

My notes are in square brackets. 
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MEMOIR OF KANT. 


iMMANttKn Kant wms iKiru in Koui,«;.sl)i!rg on tlie 22nd. 
of April, 1724, tliirioon years jil’tor lluiao, and fonr- 
torni after Ktud. His family wa.s of Se-otti di oiai'in, 
his gr!indfa.tlHvr havinj^- h(u*n om? of the many 8(o»t(di- 
mon who (mn'fj;TalA‘d from Heotiand at tlm end of the; 
s(Avent( 5 enth century, some s(4,tlin,y in I’russia, and 
som<! in Hweden ; and he is said to lia.ve. been lu’m- 
s(!lf tin*, first to changH! tlie sj)elling of tlie name from 
(Junt, which la; did in order t(» avoid tin; misju-onun- 
ciation Zant. Ilis father was a sinldhn- in modiRst, if 
not hund)h!, circiinistances. ISoth parents were per.sons 
of simple and sincere pii'ty. Kant himsedf, altliougii 
he did not syjnputhiv.e with their religious vi(‘ws, laairs 
tluj strong(>st histimony to tin; piRudica! elf<H!tj)f their 
rtdigion on tlnnr lift*. “ Although,” said In;, spt;akit»g 
warmly, “the ridighms ideas of that time, and thcj 
notions ol* what was ealhsi virtue and jnety, Wfua! far 
from being distimh ami satisfactory, y<;t NU<;h jasrsons 
had tin; root of tin; mutter in tlmm. luit men decry 
pietism a.s th(;y may, tl»e peojde who wore in earnest 
with it were honouraldy distinguishod. They pos¬ 
sessed the liigliest that man can possess—that eulm, 
f liat serenity, tliat inward peace whicli is not dis¬ 
turbed by any paHsioii. No trouble, no |>erseeution 
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dismayed them ; no contest had the power to stir 
them up to anger or hostility: in a word, even the 
mere observer was involuntarily compelled to respect 
them. I still remember,” added he, “ how a quarrel 
once broke out between the harness-makers and the 
saddlers about their respective privileges. My father 
suffered considerably; nevertheless, even in conversa¬ 
tion amongst his own family he spoke about this quarrel 
with such forbearance and love towards his opponents, 
and with such firm trust in Providence, that, althougli 
I was then only a boy, I shall never forget it.” Of 
his motlier, especially, he ever retained a tender and 
grateful memory, saying, “ I shall never forget my 
mother;' for she planted and fostered the first germ 
of good in me : she opened my heart to the impres¬ 
sions of nature, she awoke and enlarged my thoughts, 
and her teaching has always had an enduring and 
wholesome influence on my life.” She died when lie 
was only thirteen, and even in his later years he could 
scarcely restrain his emotion when he related to his 
intimate friends how she had sacrificed her own life 
through her devotion to a friend.^ Kant strongly 
resembled his mother in features and in his singularly 
contracted chest. 


^ Tlje circumstances are worth recording here: This friend had 
fallen into a fever in conseq[uenee of being abandoned by her betrothed 
lover, to whom she was deeply attached. She could not be induced 
to swallow the nauseous draughts prescribed for her, and Xant’s 
mother, who nursed her, having failed in her attempt at persuasion, 
thought to succeed by setting the example of taking the medicine 
herself. When she had done so, she was seized with nausea and 
shivering, and at the same time observing spots on her friend’s body, 
which she took for fever-spots or petechise, her imagination was 
excited, thinking that she had caught the infection. She was seized 
with fever the same day, and died a few days after. 
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At ten yeajS of age Kant was sent to tlu^ ( jolh'ginin 
Fridericianum, wliere he continued for .seven yeiirs. 
Here he applied himself chiefly to c!a.ssieal studies, 
and learped to write Latin with ea.se aiul fiueney. 
Of Greek he does not seem to have over nunl niiieh. 

Amongst his schoolfellows was David fiidniken. 
and these two, with a third, named Kuinh’, j'ead their 
favourite authors together, and laid tlieir ftlan.s for the 
future, all three proposing to devote tlieniselvos to 
classical literature. Ruhnken aetutd)}’ aftaiiH-d high 
distinction in this field. At the age of .'^ixletai Kant 
passed to the University, whert^ he applied himself 
chiefly to mathematics and philosophy, tlx' iiisti-m- 
tion in his favourite subject, tlie ainaent elassies, being 
inadequate. Ho had entered hiinstdf as a. theologieai 
student, and, as was then <h<! (iraetiee with .sueh 
students in Prussia, he oecasionally priniehed in the 
neighbouring churclies, Jndoed, heliad (annpletral hi.s 
theological course when he finally gav<* up that line of 
study. No doubt Ms tastes liad Inum long turning in 
a different direction; hut the immediate eau.se of his 
decision seems to have been tlie failure of hi.s appli¬ 
cation for a subordinate po.st in a .sclmol, sindi po.st s 
bMng usually the first step to ecafle.siustieal uitpoint 
merits. 

During the latter part of hi.s residence at the 1,'ni. 
versity he had been obliged to eke out his .scanty 
means by giving instruction in chwsicH, matheniaties, 
and natural philosopliy to some of }ii.s felhiw-stmlent s, 
for whom the lectures of the professors were too dljJi- 
cult; but the little that ho could earn in this way wa.H 
insufficient for his support, when by his father’s death 
(1746) be was thrown altogotlior on his own resourccN, 
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He therefore sought and obtained employment as a 
resident tutor in families of distinction. He was thus 
engaged for nine years, and, according to his own can¬ 
did confession in later years, there was hardly ever a 
tutor with a better theory or a worse practice. How¬ 
ever that may be, he certainly gained the affection of 
his pupils, and the respect of their parents. At the 
beginning of this period he pubKshed his first woik 
an Essay on the estimation of vis viva ; and towards 
the end of it his second—a brief discussion of the 
question whether the length of the day has undergone 
any change, a question which had been proposed by 
the Berlin Academy as the subject for a prize essay. 
Kant argues that the tides must have the effect of 
retarding the earth’s rotation, and he enters into a 
rough calculation of the amount of this retardation, 
his first step to a conjectural approximation being an 
estimate of the effect of the impulse of the water on 
the whole east coast of the American continent. His 
suggestion was sound^ and sagacious 5 but he overrated 
vastly the amount of the effect. He inferred that the 
day had lengthened by about 1 -|* in two thousand 
years. According to Delaunay, the actual amount of 
retardation is 1 ® in 200,000 years. This result is based 
on historical facts (the record of eclipses). Kant’s was 
a purely physical calculation, and for this he did not 


1 See an essay by the present writer on tlie Tkepry of the Tides 
in the Philosophical Maga%ine^ January, 1870 ; Eebruaiy, 1871 ; and 
January, 1872 ; and in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics^ March, 
1872; and on the amount of the retardation, 1882. 

(These essays have now been published in a volume.) "Kant subse¬ 
quently thought of another cause, which might operate in the oppo¬ 
site direction, viz. the condensation of the interior parts of the earth. 
He did not, however, publish the suggestion. 
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po^sesH suflicicnt data. On acc^ouiit of this iiii’vif;d>h* 
lack of ])rccisi()n, he did iK)t oifer his essay in etmi- 
petition for tlie j)viKC. 

Tlio l^anie essa}' contained another very reinarh 
able suggestion in exjjlanation of the facl that fhi' 
moon always pia'seitts tlie same face to I he eui f h. In 
fact, if tlio moon were- originally in a iiuid state, the 
tides prodncod in it by tlie ea.i'th (which would lie very 
great) would similarly retard its rotation nntii the thud 
surface attained a position id' equilibrium relutivel\- to 
the oartli, /. e. until tlie moon rotated ruund its asis 
in the same time that it revolveil round the earth. 
This speculation has been rectmtiy brought forwanl 
as novel. 

Tlie conjecture as to tlie mooir.s original fluidity 
was no isolated one in Kant’s mind ; on the contrary, 
lie speaks of it as part of a gem'ral theory fd' the 
heavens, wliicli he was about to piddish. In the t'<d 
lowing year (ITod), accordingly, lie published (anony¬ 
mously) an important work of about gtio putres, 
entitled, A Genmd Tlwarii of l/ir Uemmia; ti/\ fimti />hi f/c 
Alechmiml Origm of Dm HtnicUur of Dm on Dm 

IfimflcH of Newton. This work is an elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of the Nebular ‘'riieory, commonly ealleif hx' tin' 
name of Laplace, although 1 jajduce’.s t<gx/hni‘ dn Monde 
was not published till forty years later (17dt>), 'rim 
only considerable differenees are, first, that, liapluee 
supposes the comlensation of the diffu.sed mattw’ to lie 
the result of cooling-, and, secondly, that he postulate.s 
an original movement of rotation; wltf'reas Kant 
thought he Could account for both contleiisation and 
rotation from tlie two elemejitary forces of uttmetlon 
and repulsion. It is not easy to say wlietiier La{»laetj 
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was aware of Kant’s priority. He asserts, indeed, that 
he was not aware of any theory except Buft’on’s (a 
rather extravagant one); hut then Laplace never did 
acknowledge that he borrowed anything from'anybody 
else. Even wlien he used the mathematical discoveries 
of contemporary Frenchmen, he introduces them as if 
they were his own; how much more if he adopted a 
suggestion of an anonymous Grerman philosopher. If 
he really did calculate on the ignorance of his retider, 
the event has justified his expectation; for even tliose 
writers who mention Kant’s priority speak as if Kant 
had merely thrown out a hint, while Laplace had 
developed a theory; whereas, in fact, Kant wrote a 
treatise on the subject, and Laplace only a few pages.' 

Kant begins by defending his attempt against tlie 
possible objections of those who might regard it as an 
endeavour to dispense with the necessity for a Divine 
Author. Such persons, he says, appear to suppose 
that nature, left to its own laws, would produce only 
disorder, and that the adaptations we admire indicate 
the interference of a compelling hand, as if nature 
were a rebellious subject that could be reduced to 
order only by compulsion, or else were an indepen¬ 
dent principle, whose properties are uncaused, and 
which God strives to reduce into the plan of His pur¬ 
poses. But, answers he, if the general laws of matter 
are themselves a result of supreme wisdom, must they 
not be fitted to carry out its wise design ? In fact. 


' I do not suppose it likely that Laplace should have seen Kant’s 
anonymous hook ; hut it must he rememhered that Kant mentioned 
his. theory in several publications, and prohahly referred to it in his 
leoturesT"'-'^ 
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we have here a powerfnl weapon in aid of d’ln'i>-!n. 
When we trace certain beneficial offect.s to tlio ro”ii!!ir 
working of the laws of nature, we see that those elh cts 
are not f)roducecI by chance, but that f iiose laws ean 
work in no other way. But if tlic natun; of iiiiii ;s 
were independent and necessary, what an astoundihc 
accident, or rather wliat an injpossi})i!ity, woidd it not 
be that they should fit tog(‘t;h<‘r jusf as a vvis(> and 
good choice would have made tiunn litd As thi'. 
applies to such reasoning in general, so it ajtplios alM. 
to the piesent undertaking’. AVe slndi iin{i that niatter 
had certain laws iinjjosed on it, l)y virfin* of winh’h it 
necessarily produced the finest comliinatlon.s. 'n,al 
there is a God is proved even by this, that natiii-f, 
even in chaos, could only proceed witli regitlai'it\ ami 
order. 

He 2a'oceeds to work out in d<;tail the pi’oljlrni 
of the formation of tlio {daiiets out of the orie jnoi!v 
diffused matter, taking into e<msid(‘ration the occt n 
tneities, inclinations, &c., of th<! planets, tho rim,;> 
of Saturn, the satellites, the (mnnifs. It is nofir. ohlf 
that he does iiot, like Laplace, regard tite rin-j> of 
Saturn as an illustration (jf his theory. On ma-.tiuit 
of their large inclination to tluf cidiptic (y.s ). ho 
thought it necessary to as.siga t«> them a difforonf 
origin. His hyiiotliesis was Unit flnn- were pro- 
duced by emanations from tin; planet itself, ami 
he showed further (as l.ajilace afterwards .lid) 
that the ring must have a inovenient of rotatiom 
and that in consequence of the different vedociti.’s 
belonpng to diftereut distances from tlm phumt i,s 
stability required that-it should consist of sma-ral 
distinct rings. This conjecture, or rather dedm’t;..,. 
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has been verified. He also conjectured, as a result of 
his hypothesis regarding the formation of the ring, 
that the greatest velocity of rotation of particles of the 
inner ring would be the same as that of thb planet’s 
equator. From this consideration, combined with the 
assumption that the ring conforms to Kepler’s third 
law, he deduced the time of the planet’s rotation. He 
drew particular attention to this as the first prediction 
of the kind. His deduction, however, has not been 
verified. Saturn’s time of rotation is neai'ly double 
what it ought to be on Kant’s theory.^ Another con¬ 
jecture of his, subsequently verified, was, that there 
are planets beyond Saturn. Later, he conjectured 
also the existence of a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter.- 

Kant then extends his view to the sidereal system. 
He states that the first to suggest to him that the fixed 
stars constituted a system was Wright, of Durham.'^ 
Kant develops this conception. If gravitation is a 


^ Kant assumed too hastily that Kepler’s third law applies to the 
particles of the ring, which amounts to supposing that their mutual 
disturhanees are negligible. Tet, considering the form of the rings, 
this is not a violent hypothesis. 

- Phys. Geogr., p. 449. 

® Wright’s work was.entitled. An Original Theory; or,aN'eio JTypo- 
theskofthe Universe founded, on the Laws of TFaiure. By Thomas Wright, 
of Durham. London, 1750. It is singular that the speculations of 
th’s mgenious and original writer have been saved from oblivion in 
his own country by Kant, who was indebted for his knowledge of 
them to a German periodical. Prof. De Morgan has described Wright’s 
work at some length in the Philosophical Magazine iov Arpril, 1848; 
but De Morgan’s attention was drawn to it by Arago’s notice in the 
Anmmre for 1842 ; and Arago, who had not seen the book, only knew 
it through Kant’s reference. There is an account of Wright in the 
^ ]l£(ig(iztU6^ 1793, voL Ixiii., pt. i. 
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universal jjroperty of matter, wc caiiiu>t sujtpnst* t!ii‘ 
sun’s atti’active force limited to our systeni: luit il if 
extends to the nearest lixcd star, and if the fixeil Ntars. 
like sunsj exercise a similar force around thorn, tlH-ii 
they would, sooner or later, fall tn'i’etlier. if fioi 
prevented (like the planets) by a c(*ntrifugMi i'oreo. 
Hence we may conclude that all the stars of fin 
firmament liave their own oibital motion. If wo con 
ceive our planetary system niultiplied a thousand-fold, 
and the several bodies in it to })e self-lunuiious, ifn- 
appearance, as seen from tlie eartli, would rcsondtle 
that of tlie Milky Way. The form (tf the heaven ui 
the fixed stars then is in g'rea.t an el'lVnd <d' the aim- 
systematic arrangement as our system in little; imr 
sun with tlio other stars are, in short, the planets of 
a vaster system, which is, in fact, the Milk}' Way.' 
There may be many such syst«-ms, and some «d' the,s<- 
may appear to us ;is nebula^, :ind I hose Ixa'iig; se<'n 
obliquely'wovdd present tin ellijttic form. The ,\lilk} 
Way seen from a sullicient <lislanee would ajipi-.ai' 
like one of tliesc elliptic nebula!, lluf. tJiese .systems, 
again, may be mutuall}' relut<‘d, and eonsfitufe to- 
gether a still more imineasunible .system. This opens 
tt) us a view into the infinite field of ereatioji, and 
gives us a conception of tin! wttrk of {bi<l suif;d>h‘ to 
the infinity of the great (,,'rejitur. If tin* iiuigtiifude 
of a planetary system in wliieh the tjiirt h is as ti grain 
of sand fills our understanding with wonder, witli 
what amajsement are we seisjed whttn wt‘ eon.sider the 
vast multitude of worlds and systoni.s wlti(!li constitutt* 

‘ THs suggustion of Kaat’s antici|)ato(l Isunkat’s HiHtilitr HUg-. «- 
tioD. by six years. 
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the Milky Way; and how is this amazement increased 
again when we learn that all these immeasurable stai* 
systems are in their turn only a unit in a number 
whose limit we know not, and which is perhaps as 
inconceivably great as the former, while it is itself 
the nnit of a new combination.^ There is here a 
veritable abyss of immensity in which all human 
power of conception is lost. The wisdom, the good¬ 
ness, the power, that are revealed are infinite, and in 
the same degree fruitful and active; the plan of its 
revelation must, therefore, be equally infinite. He 
ventures upon the conjecture ("giving his reasons) that 
nature may in course of time be again reduced to 
chaos, and again emerge like a phoenix from its 
ashes. When we contemplate nature in these suc¬ 
cessive changes, carrying out the plan by which Grod 
reveals Himself in wonders that fill space and eternity, 
the mind is overwhelmed with astonishment; but not 
satisfied with this vast yet perishable object, the soul 
desires to know more nearly that Being whose intelli¬ 
gence and whose greatness are the source of that light 
which spreads as from a centre over all nature. With 
what awe must not the soul regard even its own 
nature, when it reflects that it shall outlive all thes^ 
changes. ^‘0 happy,” he exclaims, ^‘when amid the 
tumult of the elements and the ruin of nature it is 
placed on a height from whence it can, as it were, see 
beneath its feet the desolation of all perishable things 


TMs eonception is alluded to in tlie Critique of Prwcticdl Reason^ 
p.^ 376. Humboldt erroneously identifies Kant’s view o£ the nebulae 
with that of Lambert and Halley: Cosmos (Sabine’s transl-), vol. iii., 
p. 223. 
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ot till! world, ll.eason could not even dare to wisli for 
sueii liappiiiess, Imt Revelation teaclie.s u.h to hope for 
it with eonfideiuaN When the fctter.s that Itave bound 
us to tR('- vanity of the (u'cature have fallen oil’, th<' 
irnniortal spirit will find itself in tlio enjoyment of 
true ha]>i)iness in eoininunion with the Infinite Rein.u'. 
Tia'eontenij)la.tion of the harinony of universal nature 
with the will of (lod must fill with (n'er-inereasiiiji- 
.satisfaction the rational creatuis! who finds himself 
united fo this source of all |)erj'eelioii.' Viewed from 
this ceiilre, nature will show on aJl side's nothini'- Inii 
staieiity and fitness; its chan,i»'es cannot intf'rfens with 
tic happinc.ss of a creature who has reachc'd this 
heieiif. In swei't foretaste of tliis condition the soul 
rail exi'rcise its mouth in those .souf^s of prui.s(» with 
whiefi all eternity shall riu.!.;':— 

“ ‘ Will'll imf.ui'r fiiilH, utnl (l.'iy .'unl ninlit 
Iliviiif f liy works no more, 

.\I_v I'MT-jirati't'til iii'.'irt, O tiord, 

Thy iiicroy i-tiull .-iilorc. 

'I’lii’iiiij^li nil i-lcrnity fo tlicc 
A joyl'ii! 1 ’ll riii-c ; 

For, oh! fti'i'nity 'm too short 

To iifti-r oil thy iiruiso.’ "■ Aokc.ia. 

liiseu.ssiii”' the (piestion, win'tlun* tlie phmet.s are 
iiihahited, he .state,s hi.s opinion that it would las ah.surd 
to deiry thi.s a.s to all or even most of tliem. But in 
the weidth of nature, in wititsh worlds and My8totn.s ar<.s 
to the whole cresttion only nundn.st, tliere may well ht* 

' t.'oinfmrc Bislioji iititlcr's m'contl Mcrrotm on the Love of (iotj, 
will re ho HpcHkH of viewing tin- whfiwc of the univcrut* i« tlu! 
tliiit jirojocti't! it. 

■ (fitofi*(l hy ivuKt from n Ocrnain trausltition. 
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waste and uninhabited places as there are uninhabited 
wastes on our own earth. Perhaps, indeed, he adds, 
some of the planets are not yet brought into a state 
fit for habitation ; it may take thousands of .years to 
bring the matter of a great planet into a steady’ con¬ 
dition. Jupiter appears to be in this transition state. 
One planet may come to its perfection thousands of 
years later than another.^ We may be sure that most 
of the planets are inhabited, and those that are not will 
be so in due time. He imagines that the further the 
planets are from the sun the more the inhabitants excel 
in liveliness and distinctness of thought. Indulging- in 
fancy, he asks, Does sin exist in those worlds ? and 
suggests that perhaps the beings in the inferior planets 
may be too low to be responsible; those in the sujoe- 
rior planets too wise and too elevated to fall into sin, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mars. Perhaps, he 
adds, some of these bodies are being prepared for our 
futm-e habitation: who knows whether the satellites 
which revolve round Jupiter are destined one day to 
illumine us? ‘‘No one, however, will base his hopies 
of the futm-e on such uncertain fancies. When cor¬ 
ruption has claimed its part in human nature, then 
shall the immortal spirit swiftly soar above all that is 
^ nite, and contmue its existence in a new relation to 
the whole of nature arising from its nearer relation 
to the Supreme Being. When we gaze on the starry 
heavens with our mind filled with such thoughts as 
have here been expressed, while all nature is at rest 
and our senses also in repose, the hidden faculties of 
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the immortal soul speak in a language unutterable, 
and give us conceptions which can be felt but not 
described. If there are on this planet thinking beings 
so base as to bind themselves to the service of corrup¬ 
tion, in spite of all that draws them away from it, how 
unhappy is this globe to produce such miserable crea¬ 
tures ! but how happy, on the other hand, that under 
conditions worthy of all acceptation a way is opened 
to them to attain to a happiness and a dignity in¬ 
finitely beyond all the advantages which the most 
favourable arrangements of nature can reach in all 
the bodies of the universe ! ” 

The reader who is interested in Kant himself wdll 
readily pardon this long notice of a work to which he 
attached some importance. At its first publication it 
was dedicated to the king, Frederick the Great; and 
the theory developed in it is frequently referred to by 
Kant in his subsequent writings,^ for he never ceased 
to take an interest in these subjects. So late as 1785 
he wrote an essay on the volcanoes in the moon, with 
reference to an observation by Herschel. In this Paper 
he suggests a mode of accounting for the great heat of 
the sun, and (originally) of the planets. His sugges¬ 
tion is based on the discovery of Crawford, that heat 
is developed by condensation. On the hypothesis then 
that the sun and planets were formed by the condensa¬ 
tion of matter originally diffused through the whole 


^ In 1763 he repeated the snhstance of it in the treatise, Der eimig 
mogliehe JBeweisgrund %u einer Demonstration des Daseyns Gottes. He 
there mentions that the former work was comparatively little known, 
as it had been published anonymously. In 1791 he caused an extract 
from it (containing what he thought worth preserving) to be appended to 
Sommer’s translation of Herschel: On the Structure of the Heavens.” 
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space, this heat would be a dii’ect consequence of the 
condensation. Still later, in 1794, writing on the in¬ 
fluence of the moon on the weather, he throws out the 
suggestion that the moon’s centre of gravityjinay (for 
reasons which he gives) lie beyond its centre of figure': 
a consequence of which would be that any air and water 
which might be upon its surface would be collected at 
the side remote from us. 

In another instance, both Kant and Laplace miglit 
have had reason to say, “ Pereant quiante nos nostra 
dixerunt.” In 1756 Kant wrote a short Paper on the 
theory of the winds, in which, for the first time, as 
he believed, he gave the true account of the trade 
winds and monsoons. Halley had shown tliat the 
effect of the sun in heating the atmosphere at tlie 
equator would be to cause an indi-aught towards the 
equator from north and south. This indraught, 
according i;o him, naturally followed tlie daily course 
of the sun, and hence tlie easting.^ Kant showed that 
this theory was untenable. In fact, the wind would 
tend rather to meet the sun, the region to the west 
being the cooler. Nor could a wind from such a cause 
extend with nearly equal force all round the earth. 
Kant showed further that, owing to the difference in 
the velocity of rotation between the parts near the 
equator and those near the poles, all winds tliat move 
from the poles towards the equator tend to bo<;ome 
more and more easterly, and those that move from 
the equator towax-ds the poles become more and more 

* This conjecture also has been confirmed. 

2 Fh7. Trms., vol. xvi. A short time previously one Dr. Li.ster 
propounded the singular theoiy that the trade winds were caused by 
the breath of the marine plant Sax’gasso. {^Ibid., vol. xiv.) 
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westerly.' Hence, in the northern hemisihiere everA’ 
north wind tends to become a nortli-east, and <'vor\ 
south w’ind a soutli-west wind. In the s'luthern hemi¬ 
sphere, cTii the contrary, south winds tend to fteenme 
south-east, and nortli winds north-west. He iVdlows 
out in some detail tlio yoneral principles of tlii.s cireu- 
lation of the atmosphere. Wc ca,u tlius explain, for 
instance, the monsoons of tlie Indian < >cean, which 
blow from April to Septemlxu' from tlie south-west; 
for when the sun is north of tlie t'(|uator, tlai wind 
blows from tlie equator towards tliesci parts, and 
therefore takes a, south-w(!ster]y direction. Ayjiin, ( In- 
current from the poles towards the e(pmtor is balanced 
by a counter-current, the heated air in tlu' upper 
strata at tlie equator ovmrflowini'- as it wen> towards 
the poles. Wlion this descends, or overcomes tlu' 
W'eakcr motion of the lower strata, it becomes in tin* 
nortlieru hemisphere a westerly wind, such as j>rt*vai! 
between tlie 38tli and 4f)th dej^rees of latitude. Kan! 
subsequently introduced this tlieory into his euurse 
of lectures on Pliysical (leog-raphy, which was very 
numerously attended. Laplace propoumhai the same 
theory forty years later. 

'KantlnmsaHsapih.t,ns inv ns knew, n„ lurviens wrin. 
hna sfctteiUI.is ^ns well ,va.l in -nah 

'""hj'owcvcr, been .sbatci by ll„ai,.v ri.nl'■ .S,..v 
Unt iluclloyjin 7hm.i., v»l. xxsi.v., }itib. 17;!H), }!i,t. 

; *a.tl !)’.y,.inb.Ti, iii bis K.-iio. 

fd ^1^ " n.jcats tJ.e ho.,t. of the s.u. as a 

in Id >1 «« the ,.tf.ra..tion of the .s,u, and 

nml 47 "‘mil.iiHHl with Hadley’s theory ■ 

melf ** further that tfu? Uionm.djts may he iluc to tiie' 

• tdtmg of snow, tho exhalations from moimtains, &<r. 
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In 1763, Kant j^uTblished his Essay On the only 
possible Demonstrative Proof of the Existence of Qod. 
The proof developed in this Essay is founded on the 
principle that every possibility of existence presupposes 
an actually existing thing on which it depends. This 
he characterizes as a more thoroughly a priori argu¬ 
ment than any other that has been proposed, since it 
does not assume any actual fact of existence. I need 
not explain how he develops step by step the attri¬ 
butes of Unity, Intelligence, &c. At a later period 
he himself abandoned this line of argument. How¬ 
ever, the greater part of the Essay is occupied with 
remarks on design in the constitution of nature, and 
with an exposition of the theory developed in the 
above-mentioned treatise on the structure of the hea¬ 
vens. We may, he observes, argue from design, either 
as exhibited in a contingent arrangement, for example, 
in the body of an animal or in a jilant; or we may 
argue from the necessary results of the constitution of 
matter, the laws of motion, &c. The latter method 
has the great advantage of presenting the First Cause 
not merely as an architect, but as a creator. From 
this point of view he instances first the simplicity and 
harmony resulting from the geometrical conditions of 
space, e.g. that if we seek all the paths which a falling 
body would traverse either to or from the same point 
in the same time, they are found to be chords of the 
same circle. Again, he takes the manifold and har¬ 
monious benefits resulting by necessary laws from, the 
mere fact of the existence of an atmosphere. There 
may be many reasons for its existence: if we suppose 
its primary purpose to be that it should serve for 
respiration,' we find that its existence leads to other 
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important beneficial results. It niake.s clomlK jxis.sil ilc 
which intercept excessive lioat, j)revents too rnj)i(l rnul- 
ing and drying, and keeps the land supjdied with th*’ 
necessai'y moistui-o from the groat reservoir«if the.sea. 
By causing twiliglit it [)revents tlie strain on the 
wliich would be caused by the sudden <ihaiige from da^ 
to night. Its existence prevents rain I’nun droppinu- 
with too great force, and its jjressure makes sucking 
pos.sible. If it occurs to anyone to .say—Oh, t hese are 
all tlie necessary results of the jiaturc' of matter, &c., 
he an.swers: Yes, it is just this that shows that thev 
proceed from a wise Creator. 11(> treats of the laws 
of motion from tlui.same jjoint of view, ami then takes 
occasion to show liow the hiws of the planetary motions 
residt from the simplest la.\v^s of matter, att raction and 
re})ulsion. 

In conclusion, he nmuirks that while it is of tlie 
greatest consequence to he convinced of the e.xistenee 
of God, it i.s by n<> means ruKaxssary to liave a demon 
straf ion of it, and thos(; who (tannot g'rasji the demon 
strativo proof an; advistai to hold fust hy the mota' 
ea.sily apprehended j)roof from design, ilaially, in 
deed, lie of),serves, would anyone .stake his whole 
fiajipiness on the correidne.ss of a metapliysical primf, 
especially if it were o]>{Ki.s<al to tin* conviefioii.H of 
sonso.^ Ihe argument from design is moia* .striking 
and vivid, as well as ea.sy to flu* common understaml 
ing, and more natural than any other. It also give.H 
an idea of the wisdom and providence, &m, of itod. 
which comes home and has tlie greatest idfeef in pro* 
ducing awe and humility ; and it is in fine more prac¬ 
tical than any other, even in the view of a philosopher, 
t does not, indeed, give a definite abstraet iihui of 
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Divinity, nor does it claim mathematical certainty ; 
but so many proofs, oacli of great force, take posses¬ 
sion of the soul, and the speculation may calmly 
follow since conviction has ])reecded—a conviction 
far above the force of any subtile objections. 

In the same year in which Kant published his 
Theory of the Heavens, he issued Ids lirst metaphysical 
treatise, Frincipiomm Frimorum C\r/nitmm Metuphyskw 
Nova Dilucidatio, and publicly defended it us an 
exercise prior to his obtaiidng ]i)ermission to delii'er 
lectures in the University as a “ Privat-Docent.” lie 
forthwitli commenced lecturing on niatliematics and 
physics ; to tliese subjects he afterwards addt'd 
lectures on pldlosophy, natural theoh)gy, j)hysical 
geography, anthropology, and fortlfi(ai,tion. Me had 
already so great a re 2 )utation, that a,t his first hvturo 
the room (in Ids own liouse) was tilled literull\’ to 
overflowing, the students crowding even on the staii-s. 
His lectxires are tlms descril)ed 1)y the celebrtited 
Herder, who attended them in the years 1702—1704 : 
‘‘ I have had the good fortune to know a pldlosoj)her 
who was my teacher; he laid the happy sprightliness 
of a youth, and this I believe he retains even in old 
age. His open, thoughtful brow was the seat <rf 
unruffled calmness and joy; discourse full of thought 
flowed from his lips; jest and wit and humour were 
at his command ; and his lecture was the most enter¬ 
taining convei'sation. With tlie same genius with 
which he criticized Leibnitz, Wolf, Crusius, Hume, 
and expounded the laws of Newton and Kepler, he 
would also take up the writings of liousseau, or any 
recent discovery in nature, give his estimate of them, 
and come back again to the knowledge of nature and 
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to the mox'al wortli of man. Natural history, natural 
philosophy, the histoiy of nations and human nature, 
matliematics, and experience—these were the sources 
from which he enlivened his lecture and his conversa¬ 
tion. Nothing worth knowing was indifEerent to him ; 
no party, no sect, no desire of fame or profit had the 
smallest charm for him compared with the advance¬ 
ment and elucidation of the truth. He encouraged 
and urged to independent thought, and was far from 
wishing to dominate. This man, whom I name with 
the greatest gratitude and reverence, is Immanuel 
Kant; his image stands pleasantly before me.” His 
lectures attracted many hearers of mature age, and 
visitors to Konigsberg even prolonged their stay for 
the purpose of attending them. At the same time 
he continued to act as tutor to young men specially 
entrusted to his care, who lived with him. 

He had to wait fifteen years in the position of 
‘ ‘ Privat-Docent ” before obtaining a professorship. 
He had, indeed, been offered a professorship by the 
Grovernment before this; but it wms almost the only 
chair which he felt he could not worthily fill—the 
Chair of Poetiy. This involved not only the censor¬ 
ship of new poems, but the composition of poems for 
academic celebrations, and Kant declined the office. 
In tlie following year he was appointed sub-librarian 
at the modest salary of 62 thalers. This was his first 
official appointment {cet 42). Four years later he 
was nominated to the professorship of Logic and 
Metaphysics,^ with an income (from all sources) of 


* Not of Mathematics, as is sometimes stated. The Chair of 
Mathematics was ofiEcred to Kant; but Buck, the professor of Logic 
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400 thalers. This was ultimately increased to 620, 
This was of course exclusive of fees from students. 
He inaugurated his professorship by defending his 
essay, De mundi seiisihilis atque intelligibilis ''forma et 
principm. In this lie distinguishes the sensible ap¬ 
prehension of phenomena from the Concept of the 
Understanding, just as in the Critique of Pure Eeason. 
He shows, precisely as in the latter work, that space 
and time are forms of the intuitions of sense. 

As professor, he continued to lecture in the same 
wide circle of subjects as before. The lectures on 
physical geography and anthropology were especially 
popular. He was fond of studying nature, but espe¬ 
cially human nature in all its phases, and took great 
pleasure in reading books of travel, althougli he never 
travelled. Having an excellent memory and a lively 
power of imagination, he could distinctly picture to 
himself, even in minute detail, the several objects 
described. On one occasion he described Westminster 
Bridge, its form, dimensions, &c., with such detail 
and distinctness, that an Englishman who was present 
thought he was an architect, and had spent some 
years iir London. At another time he spoke of Italy 
as if he had known it from long personal acquaint¬ 
ance. So popular were his lectures, that we find Von 
Zedlitz, the Prussian Minister, writing from Berlin to 
say that he is reading with pleasure an imperfect 
manuscript report of the lectures on Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, and requesting Kant to favour him with a 

and Metapliysics, desired it, and Kant himself preferred the latter 
chair. Buck, therefore, became professor of Mathematics, and Kant 
took his place. 
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correct copy. These lectures were published in 1802. 
The lectures on Anthropology had appeared in 1798. 
Both works are written in an extremely interesting 
and popular style; and those on Anthropology are 
full of entertaining remarks and illustrative anecdotes, 
not without humour. Thus, speaking of the emotions 
that nature employs for the promotion of health, 
which are chiefly laughing and weeping, he remarks 
that anger also conduces to health, if one can indulge 
in a good scolding without fear of opposition; and, 
in fact, many a housewife gets no hearty exercise, 
except in scolding her children and servants: and 
provided these take it patiently, a pleasant feeling of 
fatigue spreads itself through the organism. This sort 
of exercise, however, he adds, is not without danger, 
as the object of the scolding may possibly resist. 
Even when lecturing on Metaphysics, Kant is said to 
have been lucid and interesting. When the difficulty 
of his writings was complained of, he used to say that 
he wrote for thinkers by profession, and with these 
technical expressions had the advantage of brevity. 
Besides, said he, it flatters the vanity of the reader to 
find perplexities and obscurities here and there, which 
he "ban solve by his own acuteness. But in his lectures 
he endeavoured to be clear and intelligible. He 
sought, as he expressed it, to teach “ not philosophy, 
but to philosophize.” In one of his letters he states that 
he was unceasingly observant of phenomena and their 
laws, even in common life, so that, from first to last, 
his hearers should not have to listen to a dry exposi¬ 
tion, but be interested by being led to compare his 
remarks with their own observations. 

It was his custom to keep his eyes fixed on some 
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particular student sitting near him, perhaps in order 
to judge from the hearer’s countenance whether he 
was making himself understood. So Arago, in his 
popular lectures, used to select for the same purpose 
the most stupid-looking person in the audience, con¬ 
tinuing his explanations until the person “fixed” 
showed signs of intelligence. With Kant, however, 
the consequences were disastrous if the student liap- 
jDened to have any peculiarity or defect, either in 
person or dress. One day the student thus selected 
happened to have lost a button from his coat. Kant’s 
glance recurred to the vacant spot, and during the 
whole lecture his thoughts were distracted, and even 
confused, in a manner inexplicable to those who were 
not in the secret. 

He did not like to see his hearers taking notes; 
but would say, “ Put up your pencils, gentlemen,” 
and would not begin until they had done so. The 
reason of this was that he thought such attempts at 
reporting interfered with their attention to the matter 
of the lecture, by fixing it on the words. Some of his 
hearers took full notes, nevertheless. 

In 1772 he formed the design of writing a Critical 
Examination of Pure Eeason, Theoretical and Pj.'ac- 
tical, the former part of which he hoped to complete 
in three months. The months grew to years. Six 
years later he writes that he expects it to appear 
“this summer,” and that it would not be a large 
volume. It did not see the light, however, until 
1781, nine years after he had announced that it 
would be ready in three months. When this master- 
work was produced, Kant was fifty-seven years of 
age. He states himself that it was Hume that roused 
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him from his dogmatic slumber, and eompe->^ 
to seek a solid barrier against scepticism.^ 

It is stated on Kant’s own authority that he^ 
not comnjit to writing a single sentence in this Wig^j 
on which he had not first asked the judgment of 
friend Grreen. A man to whom Kant showed sue. 
deference deserves a brief notice. He was an English 
merchant, and during the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence happened to be present when Kant, who S 5 ^m- 
pathized with the Americans, denounced the conduct 
of England in strong terms. Green sprang up in a 
rage, declared that Kant’s words were a personal 
insult to him as an Englishman, and demanded satis¬ 
faction. Kant replied so calmly and persuasively that 
Green shook hands with him, and they became fast 
friends, and continued so until the death of Green in 
1784—a loss which Kant deeply felt. 

Of the Critique of Pure Reason I need not here 
speak. Suffice it to say, that as Locke’s attempt to 
keep the mind from “ going beyond its tether ” was 
followed at no long interval by the Idealism of 
Berkeley, and the annihilating Scepticism of Hume, 
so Kant’s analogous attempt led in a still shorter space 
to the most complete idealism and transcendentalism. 
Indeed, his reviewers not unnaturally mistook him for 
an idealist, and Hamann called him the Prussian Hume. 


‘ It may pcrliaps te interesting to note ttat both Berkeley and 
Hume produced their greatest philosophical works before the age of 
thirty. Kehte wrote his “ 'WiBsensehaftslehre ” at thirty-three. On 
the other hand, Locke and Eeid, whose object was, like Kant’s, to 
raise a bari’ier against scepticism, and to ascertain the extent and 
limits of the powers of the mind, both published their first philo¬ 
sophical treatises after fifty. 

e 2 
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particulark excited a lively controversy in the philoso- 
to judrworld, but most of the publications to ■which it 
■was e rise have been long forgotten. Kant’s fame, how- 
popsr, rose to the highest, and Konigsberg .became a 
therine to -whichstudents and tourists made pilgrimages, 
tir The Critique of Pure Reason was to be folio-wed 
by the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosophy 
and of Moral Philosophy. The former appeared in 
1786, under the title Metaphysisehe Anfangsgrunde der 
Nafiirwissenschaft} The views respecting motion with 
which this treatise commences had, however, already 
been published as a programme of lectures in 1758. 
Motion is only relative to the surrounding space. 
While I sit with a ball on the table before me in the 
cabin of a ship moored in a river, I say that the hall 
is at rest; I look out and see that the ship has been 
unmoored, and is drifting westward; the ball then is 
moving westward. But I reflect that the earth is rotat¬ 
ing with greater velocity eastward •, the bail then is 
moving eastward. Nay; for the earth in its orbit is mov¬ 
ing westward with still higher speed. The orbit itself 
is moving, I cannot tell how rapidly, nor do I know in 
what direction. In any case then it is the same thing 
whether I regard a point as moving in its spac®, or 
regard the space as moving and the point as at rest. 
Hence the law of the composition of motion results 
directly; for if A be a point having a motion of one 
foot per second westward, and two feet per second 
southward, I can regard it as having only the south¬ 
ward motion, while the space in which it is, is moving 
one foot per second eastward. At the end, therefore, 


* Translated by Mr. Bax, in Bohn’s Libraiy, 1883. 
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of one second, tlie point will be found two feet to the 
south; and as its space in moving east has left it one 
foot behind, it will also be one foot west, relatively to 
its surrounding space. This is the same as if it had 
moved in the diagonal of the parallelogram. Kant 
claimed as an advantage of this proof, that it repre¬ 
sented the resultant motion, not as an effect of the two 
motions, but as actually including them. It is in¬ 
comparably simpler and more philosophical than the 
proof given by D’Alembert and other contemporary 
mathematicians. When we treat of collision of bodies, 
this mode of viewing the matter becomes absolutely 
indispensable. If the body A is approaching the 
body B (equal to it) with a velocity of two degrees, 
we regard A as moving with a speed of one degree, 
while B and its space move one degree in the opposite 
direction. The motions being equal and opposite, the 
result of their contact is mutuy. rest; but, as the space 
is moving, this rest is equivalent to a motion of the two 
bodies in contact, relative to the surrounding space, 
and in amount one degree. If the bodies are unequal 
and have unequal velocities, we have only to divide 
the velocities in the inverse proportion of the masses, 
and^ssign to the space the motion which we take from 
one to add to the other, and the result will again be 
mutual rest, which is equivalent to a motion of the 
bodies in contact, with a velocity equal and opposite 
to what we have assigned to the space. We can in 
this way banish altogether the notion of vis inertice. 
Matter could not exist unless there were both a 
repulsive force and an attractive force. If attraction 
only existed, matter would be condensed into a point; 
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if repulsion only, it would be dispersed infinitely", 
The relative incompressibility of matter is nothing 
but the repulsive force emanating from points, whiclx 
increases as the distance diminishes (perhaps'’inversel5’' 
as the cube), and would therefore require an infinite 
pressure to overcome it altogether. Physical contact 
is the immediate action and reaction of incompressi¬ 
bility. The action of matter on matter without con¬ 
tact is what is called actio in disfans, and the attraction 
of gravitation is of this kind. Both attraction and. 
repulsion being elementary forces, are inexplicable ; 
but the force of attraction is not a whit more incom¬ 
prehensible than the original repulsive force. In¬ 
compressibility appears more comprehensible, solely 
because it is immediately presented to the senses, 
whereas attraction is only inferred. It seems at first 
sight a contradiction to say that a body can act where 
it is not; but in fact we might rather say, that every¬ 
thing in space acts where it is not; for to act where it 
is, it should occupy the very same space as the thing 
acted on. To say that there can be no action without 
physical contact is as much as to say that matter can 
act only by the force of incompressibility; in othex* 
words, that repulsive forces are either the only forces 
of matter or the conditions of all its action, which is 
a groundless assertion. The ground of the mistake 
is a confusion between mathematical contact and. 
physical contact. That bodies attract one another 
without contact, means that they approach one an¬ 
other according to a certain law, without any force 
of repulsion being required as a condition; and this 
is just as conceivable as that they should separate 
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from one another without an attractive force being" 
supposed as a condition.^ 

Kant, however, thought it conceivable that in the 
case of eiiemical solution there might be complete 
interpenetration or “ intussusception.” On this view 
of matter we may, he remarks, regard matter as 
infinitely divisible. 

The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysie of 
Morals had appeared the year before the last-men¬ 
tioned work, and was followed in 1788 by the Critical 
Examination of Practical Reason. Both these are trans¬ 
lated in the present volume. The few remarks I 
have to offer on them will be found at the end of 
the Memoir. In 1790 was published the Critical 
Examination of the Faculty of Judgment. 

The essay on the corruption of human nature, 
which forms the third part of this volume, appeared 
in 1792 in a Berlin magazine. Four years before 
this an edict had been issued, limiting the freedom 
of the Press, and appointing special censors, whose 


‘ Before reading tliis work of Kant’s I had made a remark to the 
same effect in Bight and Touch, p. 76, with reference to the state¬ 
ment of Hamilton and others, that Sight is a modification of Touch. 

Contact is usually understood to mean the approach of two bodies, 
so that no space intervenes between them; but in this sense there is 
probably no such thing as contact in nature. Physically speaking, 
bodies in contact are only at such a distance that there is a sensible 
resistance to neai’cr approach. Sensation by contact, then, is sensation 
by resistance ; to say, then, that sight is a modification of touch is to 
say that the antecedent of vision is the exercise or feeling of the same 
repulsive force, which is a physical hypothesis, and, considered as 
such, is in fact absurd. Between ponderable substances and light, 
contact, in the sense just specified, is either impossible or is the 
normal condition,” 
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business was to examine as to the orthodoxy, not only 
of books, but of professors, lecturers, and theological 
candidates. The magazine in question was printed 
in Jena; but, in order to avoid any appearance of 
underhand dealing, Kant expressly desired that his 
essay should be submitted to the Berlin licensing 
authority, who gave his imprimatur, on the ground 
that only deep thinkers read Kant’s works. The 
second part of the work on the Theory of Eeligion 
was referred to the theological censor, who refused his 
imprimatur. Kant accordingly submitted his essay to 
the censorship of the theological faculty of Kbnigs- 
berg, and this unanimously sanctioned the publica¬ 
tion, which reached a second edition in the following 
year. The Berlin censors were naturally annoyed at 
this way of escaping their decision, and the severe 
remarks in the preface did not tend to conciliate them. 
A few months afterwards Kant received an order 
from the king (Frederick William II), forbidding 
him to teach or write anything furtlier iir this man¬ 
ner. Kant did not mention the order even to his 
intimate friends. A slip of paper, found after his 
death, contained this reflection: “To deny one’s 
inner conviction is mean, but in' such a case as this 
silence is the duty of a subject; and, although a man 
must say only what is true, it is not always a duty to 
say all the truth publicly.” He therefore, in his reply 
to the king, declared that to avoid all suspicion 
he, “as his Majesty’s most loyal subject,” solemnly 
engaged to refrain from writing or lecturing on 
religion, natural or revealed. The words, “ as your 
Majesty’s most loyal subject,” were inserted with the 
intention of limiting his engagement to the life of 
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the king, and on the death of Frederick William in 
1797, Kant regarded himself as free, and published 
his Contest of the Faculties (i.e. of the Academical 
Faculties)? 

In 1797 Kant ceased to lecture publicly. In the 
same year he published his Metaphysical Elements of 
Morals, which treats of the several virtues and vices 
in detail,^ and Metaphysical Elements of Law. After the 
publication of these, he seems to have been regarded 
as a counsellor to be consulted in all difficulties, and 
an authority in all questions of conscience. The pains 
he took to give real assistance in such cases, both by 
his own reflection, and by inquiring from his col¬ 
leagues, are attested by his written and often cor¬ 
rected memoranda. As an example maybe mentioned 
the question whether inoculation was morally allow¬ 
able or not. This question was addressed to him at 
the same time by a Professor of Medicine in Halle, 
and by a young nobleman who was going to be 
married, and whose bride wished to be inoculated. 
Kant’s reply is not known, although some memoranda 
for it exist. 

After this time he began to feel the burden of age; 
and'his powers, mental and bodily, gradually failed. 
He was quite aware of his condition, and resigned. 

Gentlemen,” said he one day, “ I do not fear to die. 
I assure you, as in the presence of God, that if on this 
very night, suddenly, the summons to death were to 
reach me, I should bear it with calmness, should raise 
my hands to heaven, and say, ‘ Blessed be God! ’ 
Were it indeed possible that such a whisper as this 

^ Translated by Mr. Semple. Edinbiirgb, 1836 ; re-issued, 1869; 
3rd edition, Edinburgh, 1871. 
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could reach my ear—‘ Fourscore years thou hast lived, 
in which time thou hast inflicted much evil upon thy 
fellow-men,’ the case would be otherwise.” This was 
spoken, says Wasianski, in a tone of earnest-sincerity. 
Two days after his seventy-ninth birthday he wrote in 
his memoranda: “ According to the Bible our life lasts 
seventy years, and, if very long, fourscoi’e years, and 
though it was pleasant, it lias been labour and sorrow.”' 
Up to this time he was able to read the smallest print 
without spectacles, although he had lost the sight of 
one eye nearly twenty years before. But soon after 
he had written this memorandum his sight also failed, 
and he died in Febi’uai'y, 1804, in his eightieth year. 
His body was so dried up that the physicians said 
they had hardly ever seen so wasted a body. Indeed 
he had himself said jestingly some years before, that 
he tnought he had reached the minimum of muscular 
substance.^ 

Kant was of weak frame, and still weaker muscular 
power; he was barely five feet in height." His chest 
was flat, almost concave, the right shoulder slightly 
crooked, his complexion fresh, his forehead high, 
square, and broad, while his piercing blue eyes made 
so lively an impression that it was long remembered 
by some of his jjupils. Even after he had lost the 
sight of one eye, the defect was not visible to a 
stranger. In consequence of his contracted chest ho 
suffered from a feeling of oppression, which early in 
life caused a tendency to hypochondria, to such an 

' According to Luther’s translation. 

An interesting account of “ The Last Days of Kant,” taken from 
Aasianski, may he found in De Quincey’s works, vol. iii. 

“ Pive German feet would he less than five feet two inches English. 
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extent as even to make him feel weary of life. This, 
however, he ovei'came by force of thought. When 
engaged on the KritiJc, in 1771, he speaks of his 
health being seriously impaired, and some years later 
he says that it is unceasingly broken; yet by dint of 
careful attention and great regularity he was able, 
without medical aid, to maintain such good health on 
the whole, that at a later period he used to say to 
himself on going to bed, Is it possible to conceive 
any human being enjoying better health than I do ? ” 
His maxim for preserving health was, sustine ei abstine. 
His practice illustrated this. The two indulgences of 
which he was fond were tobacco and coffee. But of 
the former he limited himself to a single pipe in the 
morning, whilst he altogether abstained from the latter 
until far advanced in life, thinking it injurious to 
health. At the age of seventy he wrote an essay, 
On the Power of the Mind to Master the Feeling of 
Illness by Force of Resolution} The essay was origi¬ 
nally addressed to Hufeland, the celebrated author 
of the treatise on the Art of Prolonging Life, and the 
principles contained in it are exemplified from Kant’s 
own experience. He attached great importance to 
the'habit of breathing through the nostrils instead of 
through the mouth, and asserted that he had by this 
means overcome a tendency to cough and cold in the 
head. There is more truth in this than is perhaps 
generally thought.'^ Kant, however, is said to have 

^ Afterwards included in the Streit der Eacultaten.’’ This essay 
has had a circulation of oyer 50,000 in Germany, and a new edition 
has lately appeared. 

See an amusing hook, by George Gatlin, Bhut your Mouth, 
London, 1869. 
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regarded it as of so much importance that he did Hot 
like to have a companion in his daily walk, lest he 
shoTild have to open his mouth. The true reason of 
this preference (in later life only) for solitary walks 
was, beyond doubt, that which is mentioned in. this 
essay, that it is undesirable to exercise the limbs and the 
brain (or the brain and the stomach) at the same time. 

His punctilious attention to health is amusingly 
illustrated by the artifice he used for suspending’ his 
stockings. Thinking that garters injuriously impeded 
the circulation, he had a couple of bands attached to 
each stocking, and passing through a hole in the 
pocket of his breeches. Inside the pocket they were 
connected with a spring enclosed in a box, and this 
spring regulated the tension. That he might not be 
without some exercise in his study, he habitually left 
his handkerchief at the other side of the room, so that 
now and then he should have to get up and walk to it. 
On the same principle his hours of sleep, &c., were 
adhered to with the utmost regularity. He went to 
bed punctually at ten, and rose punctually at live. 
His servant had orders not to let him sleep longer on 
any account; and on being asked once by Kant, in 
presence of guests, testified that for thirty years "his 
master had never once indulged beyond the appointed 
hour. On rising he took a cup (indefinite cups) of 
tea, but no solid food. The early hours were devoted 
to preparation for his lectures, which in his earlier 
years occupied four or five hours, but subsequently 
only two. At seven o’clock precisely, or eight, as the 
case might be, he entered his lecture-room. Lectures 
ended, at nine or ten, he returned to his study, and 
applied himself to preparing his books for the press. 
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He worked thus without interruption until one o’clock, 
the hour for dinner. This was his only meal, and he 
liked to have pleasant company, and to prolong the meal 
{duoere ccmam) with lively, sometimes brilliant conver¬ 
sation, for three or four hoiu's. Kant had no Boswell, 
and nothing is preserved of these conversations, in 
which he is said to have often thrown out profound 
and suggestive remarks with extraordinary richness.^ 
Until his sixty-third year, not having a house of his 
own, he dined at a public restaurant, which, however, 
he occasionally found it necessary to change, in con¬ 
sequence of persons coming for the purpose of discuss¬ 
ing philosophical questions with him. He considered 
that meal-time ought to be a time of perfect mental 
relaxation, and was not disposed' to turn the dinner 
table into a lecture pulpit. His afternoons were, 
however, often spent at the houses of his friends, 
where he enjoyed meeting foreign merchants, sea 
captains, and travelled scholars, from whom he might 
learn much about foreign nations and countries. His 
instructive and entertaining conversation, flavoured 
with mild satiric humour, made him a welcome guest, 
and even with the children he was a favourite. After 
he became famous he declined invitations if he thought 
he was to be made a lion of. 


^ Some of his critical biographers thought he ate too much, for¬ 
getting that this-was his only meal in the twenty-four hours. “It 
is believed,” says De Quincey, “that his critics ate their way ‘from 
morn to dewy eve,’ through the following course of meals:— 
1st, Breakfast early in the morning; 2nd, Breakfast a & fourehette, 
about 10 A.M. ; 3rd, Dinner at 1 or 2 ; 4th, Vesper Brod\ 5th Abend 
Bred ; all of which does seem a very fair allowance for a man who 
means to lecture on abstinence at night.” 
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When he had a house of his own, he had every¬ 
day a fe-w friends to dine with him. He liked to have 
a mixed company—merchants, professional men, and 
especially a few younger men. After dinner followed 
regularly his daily walk for an Hour or more, along 
what was from him named “ The Philosopher’s Walk,” 
until he was driven from it by the number of beggars 
whom his habit of almsgiving had attracted there.’ 
Even the severest weather did not interfere with this 
daily walk, in which in his earlier years he usually 
had companions; after sixty years of age he walked 
alone, for the reason already mentioned. 

He had on one occasion a narrow escape from 
assassination. A lunatic, who had made up his mind 
to Idll some one, waylaid Kant for the purpose, and 
followed him for three miles ; but on reflection, think¬ 
ing it a pity to kill an old professor w'ho must have so 
many sins on his head, the unfortunate madman killed 
a child instead. 

The evening was devoted to lighter reading and 
meditation. He would read over and over again such 
books as Don Quixote, Hudibras, Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub, Juvenal, and Horace. In his later years he was 
especially fond of reading books on physical science, 
and books of travel. Purely speculative works he 
cared little for, but liked to read Locke, Hutcheson, 
Pope, Hume, Montaigne, Rousseau. 

How unwilling Kant was to depart from his re¬ 
gular routine appears from a characteristic anecdote. 
One day as he was returning from his walk, a noble- 


' Yet some of Ms biographers state that he never gave alms to 
beggars. 
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man who was driving came up with him, and politely 
invited him to take a drive with him, as the evening 
was fine. Kant yielded to the first impulse of polite¬ 
ness, and .consented. The Count, after driving over 
some of his property near the city, proposed to visit a 
friend some miles from the town, and Kant of course 
could not refuse. At last Kantwas set down at his 
own door near ten o’clock, full of vexation at this 
violation of his regular habits. He thereupon made 
it a fixed rule never to get into a carriage tliat he 
had not hired himself, so that he could manage it as 
he pleased. When once he had made such a resolu¬ 
tion, he was satisfied that he could not be taken by 
surpi'ise, and nothing would make him depart from it. 

So his life passed, says one of his biographers, like 
the most regular of regular verbs. 

Punctual, however, as he was, his punctuality did 
not come up to the standard of his friend G-reen. 
One evening Kant had promised that he would ac¬ 
company Green in a drive the next morning at eight. 
At a quarter before eight Green was walking up and 
down his room, watch in hand; at fifty minutes past 
seven he put on his coat, at fifty-five he took his stick, 
and-at the first stroke of eight entered his carriage 
and drove off; and although he met Kant, who was a 
couple of minutes late, he would not stop for him, 
because this was against the agreement and against 
his rule. This gentleman, for whom Kant had a great 
esteem, served as the model for the description of the 
English character in the Anthropologie. Kant’s savings 
were invested with this Mr. Green, and allowed to 
accumulate at 6 per cent, interest. 

Kant is said to have been on two occasions on the 
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point of marrying, or at least of making a proposal; 
but he took so long to calculate his incomings and 
outgoings with exactness, in order to see whether he 
could afford it, that the lady in the first case was 
married, and in the second had left Konigsberg before 
he had made up his mind. When he was seventy 
5 ’ears of age, an officious friend actually printed a 
dialogue on marriage, with a view to persuade the 
philosopher to marry. Kant reimbursed him for the 
expense of printing, but at that age, not unnaturally, 
thought the advice rather too late. How sensible he 
was to the charms of female society appears from the 
Essay On the Siihlme and Beautiful^ p. 426 ff., where 
he discusses the difference between the sublime and 
beautiful in the natural relations of the sexes. 

Kant’s personal character is described, by those 
who knew him best, as truly child-like. He was kind- 
hearted and actively benevolent; of rare candour 
in estimating the abilities of other men, with higli 
respect for everything that was noble or deserving; 
always disposed to recognize the good rather than the 
bad in men’s characters. He was always ready with 
counsel and assistance for the young. His modesty 
towards scholars of great fame almost degenerated 
into shyness. 

As may*be supposed from the regularity of his 
habits, he never allowed himself to run into debt. 
When a student at the University, with very narrow 
means, his only coat had once become so shabby, that 
some friends subscribed a sum of money, which was 
offered to him in the most delicate manner possible 
for the purchase of a new one. Kant, however, pre¬ 
ferred to retain his shabby coat rather than incur debt 
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or lose Ills independence.^ In his old age he boasted 
that he had never owed any man a penny, so that 
when a knock came to his door he was never afraid 
to say, “ Come in.” When his means had increased 
(chiefly through the profits on his writings), he assisted 
such of his relatives as were in want in the most liberal 
manner. On the death of his brother, he assigned to 
the widow a pension of 200 thalers. Many poor per¬ 
sons also received a weekly allowance from him; and 
Wasianski, who in later years managed Kant’s affairs 
for him, states that his charitable expenses amounted 
to about 400 thalers annually. 

His kindness was shown in his last will, in which 
he left an annual sum to a servant who had treated 
him shamefully, but who had served him (not indeed 
faithfully) for thirty years. Kant had dismissed him 
two years before, with a pension, on condition of his 
never setting foot inside the house again. After some 
other small legacies, the residue was left to the chil¬ 
dren of his brother and sisters. The whole amount 
was under four thousand pounds. 

The principal questions on the Theory of Morals 
may, with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose, 
be said to be these: First, the purely speculative 
question, What is the essential nature of moral right¬ 
ness ? Secondly, the practical questions, What is to 
man the criterion of his duty ? and what is the founda¬ 
tion of obligation ? The additional question, By what 
faculty do we discern right and wrong ? is properly a 
psychological one. 


> Tte reader -will be reminded of the similar story of Dr. Johnson 
and the boots. 


d 
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If we had only to do with a being in ■whoni Keason 
was irresistibly dominant, we should not need to raise 
any further questions ; but having to treat of a being 
with affections and appetites distinct from reason, and 
not of themselves dependent on it, we must answer 
the further question: How is Reason to maintain 
its authority in spite of these resisting forces V i. c. 
What is the Motive? Lastly, since we have to deal 
with a corrupt creature, a new question arises : How 
is such a creature to be reformed ? 

Now, how does Kant deal with these questions ? 
His categorical imperative—Act as if the maxim of 
thy action were to become by thy will a univei'sal law 
of nature—gives perhaps not the essence of virtue, but 
a property of it, which may indeed serve as a subjec¬ 
tive criterion. That this criterion is formal only, and 
therefore empty, is hardly of itself a valid objection. 
The test of valid reasoning, the syllogism, is equally 
empty. The categorical imperative is, however, 
rather negative than positive; and it is far from 
being sufficiently clear as a test of the morality of 
actions. This appears even in the examples which 
Kant himself gives. For example, treating of Com¬ 
passion, he supposes that if a man refuses g,id ta the 
distressed, it is out of selfishness, and then shows that 
if selfishness was the ruling principle, it would contra¬ 
dict itself. But why assume a motive for refusing 
help ? What we want is a motive for giving help. 
There is nothing contradictory in willing that none 
should help others. So in the case of gratitude, 
there is no contradiction in willing that those who 
receive benefits should entertain no peculiar feeling 
toward their benefactor. It is true we should look 
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for it ourselves; but this implies that such a feeKug is 
naturS/l to manj and, that we approve it. Again, put 
the case of self-sacrifice, of a man giving his life to 
save Ms friend; it would seem as easy on Kant’s 
principle to prove this a vice as a virtue. 

Kant has in fact treated human nature too ab¬ 
stractly. In eliminating the “matter” he has elimi¬ 
nated that on which frequently the whole question 
turns. Indeed, in some of the instances he himself 
chooses, he elicits a contradiction only by bringing 
in a teleological consideration; <?.y. as to suicide, he 
brings in the end for which self-love was given. The 
will to destroy one’s own life is not contradictory of 
the will to sustain it, unless the circumstances be 
supposed the same. 

These remarks, however, only show that the for¬ 
mula is not a mechanical rule of conduct; they do 
not disprove its scientific value. In fact, precisely 
similar objections have been alleged against the logi¬ 
cal analysis of speculative reasoning, that it leaves 
untouched what in practice is the most difficult part 
of the problem. If all poisonous substances could be 
brought under a single chemical formula, the gene¬ 
ralization would be of value both theoreticallv and 
practically, although its application to particular 
cases might be difficult and uncertain. Kant never 
attempted “to deduce a complete code of duty from 
a purely formal principle”;^ he expressly states that 

^ Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, page 181; 3rd ed., page 207. In 
Hs tliird edition, Mr. Sidgwick appeals, in defence of his view, to 
Kant’s statements in pp. 38-42 of the present book. The passage on 
p. 299 was, he remarks, written ten years later. But I think it will 
he found that in each of his hypothetical cases he does not deduce 
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this is only a negative principle, and that the matter 
of practical maxims is to be derived from a different 
source {ef. the present work, p. 299). Nor is it to be 
supposed that Kant was not fully aware of the difficulty 
of applying hia formula to the complex circumstances 
of actual life. In his Metaphysic of Morals he states a 
great number of questions of casuistry, which he leaves 
undecided, as puzzles or exercises to the reader. And 
indeed similar difficulties might be raised, from a 
speculative point of view, respecting the rule, “ What¬ 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, even 
so do unto them ”—a rule of which we may never¬ 
theless say that in practice it probably never misled 
anyone, for everyone sees that the essence of it is the 
elimination of self-partiality and inward dishonesty. 
The scientific basis of it is stated by Clarke in lan¬ 
guage nearly equivalent to Kant’s. The reason of 
it, says the former, is the same as that which forces 
us in speculation to affirm that if one line or number 
be equal to another, that other is equal to it. What¬ 
ever relation or proportion one man in any case bears 
to another, the same that other, when put in like cir¬ 
cumstances, bears to him. Whatevei' I Judge reason¬ 
able or unreasonable for another to do for me, "that, 
hy the same judgment, I declare reasonable or unrea¬ 
sonable that I in the like case should do for him.”^ 
Kant’s rule is a generalization of this, so as to include 
duties to ourselves as well as to others. As such it 
has a real scientific value. Practically, its value 

the ma^ from the imperative. 'What he does is to test the maxim 
hy the imperative, pst as he might test an argument hy the rules of 
syllogism. 

^ Diecourse on the Aitrihutes^ &e. Ed. 1728, p. 200. 
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consists, like that of the golden rule, in the elimination 
of inwal’d dishonesty. 

Mill’s criticism on Kant’s formula is, that when 
we speak of a maxim being “fit” to be a universal 
law, it is obvious that some test of fitness is required, 
and that Kant, in fact, tests the maxims by their con¬ 
sequences; as if the whole gist of Kant’s argument 
were not that the only test of this fitness is logical 
possibility; or as if this were not the one thing 
expressed in his formula. As to testing maxims by 
consequences, he does so in the same sense in which 
Euclid in indirect demonstrations tests a hypothesis by 
its consequences, and in no other, i. e. by the logical 
consequences, not the practical. Take the case of a 
promise. In Kant’s view, the argument against the 
law permitting unfaithfulness is not that it would be 
attended with consequences injurious to society, but 
that it would annihilate all promises (the present 
included), and therefore annihilate itself. Of incon¬ 
venience to society not a word is said or implied. 
Hence Kant’s objection rests wholly on the absolute 
universality of the supposed law, whereas the Utili¬ 
tarian objection from practical consequences would be 
applicable in a proportionate degree to a law not sup¬ 
posed universal. Hence, also, Kant’s test would hold 
even if the present promise were never to be followed 
by another; nay, it would be of equal force even 
though it should be proved that it would be better for 
society that there should be no verbal promises. 

It has been said^ that in applying Kant’s formula 

^ Sidgwick, Method of Mhies, page 450; 3rd ed., page 482. 
Mr. Sidgwick’s argument inyolves the assumption, that the sum of 
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we must qualify it by introducing the consideration 
of the probability that our example or rule <will be 
generally followed; and the instance of celibacy has 
been suggested, which, it is said, would be necessarily 
condemned as a crime if tested by Kant’s rule, pure 
and simple; for if all men practised celibacy, there 
would be an end of the race, and, on the “ greatest 
happiness ” principle, to effect this would be the worst 
of crimes. Now, if a qualification were required, or 
admissible, Kant’s formula would be deprived of all 
scientific significance, and its application made depen¬ 
dent on private and uncertain opinion. As to the 
example of celibacy, Kant has himself indicated how 
he would dispose of it by the way in which he treats 
suicide. He does not show its unlawfulness by alleg¬ 
ing that if everyone committed suicide the human 
race would come to an end, but by exposing the in¬ 
consistency in the principle of action which would lead 
to suicide. In every case it is the mental principle 
which is to be tested, not the mere external action. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall find no difficulty in 
the case of celibacy. It may proceed from motives 
which there would be no absurdity in supposing uni¬ 
versal, because the circumstances which give therft this 
particular direction could only be exceptional. But, 
suppose celibacy recommended on grounds which arc 
in their own nature universal, e. g. as a condition of 
moral perfection, then Kant’s formula would properly 


Iniman happiness is certainly known to exceed that of human misery. 
Even on his own statement, a man who doubted or disbelieved this 
would be justified in adopting celibacy. Nay, in the latter case, he 
might regard it as a duty. 
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iiioral perfection is an end to be aimed at 
by all.' One might just as well say that Kant’s rule 
would make all killing criminal, whereas Kant would 
obviously*require us to take into account the motive, 
self-defence, or other. On the other hand, apply Mr. 
Sidgwick’s qualifications, and what would result ? Why, 
that we might innocently kill, provided the action 
were not likely to be generally imitated! If occasional 
celibacy is justified only because there exists a natural 
passion which is sure to be usually powerful enough 
to prevent the example being followed, then we may 
equally justify occasional violence or murder on the 
ground that fear or benevolence will naturally prevent 
the action from being extensively imitated. 

Kant’s view of the source of obligation in the- 
Autonomy of the will appears to require qualification 
if we would avoid a contradiction. A law must be 
above the nature to which it is a law, and which is 
subj ect to it. A being which gave itself the moral law, 
and whose freedom, therefore, is Autonomy, would 
not be conscious of obligation or duty, since the moral 
law would coincide with its will. Kant draws the ap¬ 
parently self-contradictory conclusion that we, though 
willing the law, yet resist it. Even if this be granted, 
it would follow, not that we should feel obliged, but 
that either no action at all would follow, or the more 
powerful side would prevail. That we condemn our¬ 
selves when we have violated the law is an important 
fact, on which Kant very strongly insists, but which 
his theory fails to explain. Is it not a far simpler and 
truer explanation to say that this self-condemnation, 
this humiliation in the presence of an unbending judge, 
is a proof that we have not given ourselves the law; 
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that we are subjects of a higher power There is, 
indeed, a sense in which Autonomy may be truly vin¬ 
dicated to man. The moral law is not a mere precept 
imposed upon us from without, nor is it forced upon 
us by our sensitive nature; it is a law prescribed to 
us, or, more correctly speaking, revealed to us, by our 
own Eeason. But Eeason is not our own in the sense 
in which our appetites or sensations are our own; it is 
not under our own control; it bears the stamp of uni¬ 
versality and authority. Thus it declares itself imper¬ 
sonal : in other words, what Eeason reveals we regard 
as valid for all beings possessed of intelligence equal 
or superior to our own. Hence, many ethical writers, 
both ancient and modern, have insisted as strongly as 
Kant that the moral law is common to man with all 
rational creatures.^ And when Kant sjjeaks of Auto¬ 
nomy, this is all that his alignment requires. Accord¬ 
ingly, he sometimes speaks of rational creatures as the 
subjects of Eeason, which is the supreme legislator. 

As regards the sanctions of the moral law, which 
practically to imperfect creatui-es furnish the motive, 
these consist, according to Kant, in the happiness and 
misery which are the natural consequences of virtue 
_______ ^ 

^ Karit appears to recognize this in the passage quoted on p. S22. 

^ Eor instance, Cicero de Legihus argues that there is mmmmio 
juris inter deos et homines,^'' Br. Adams (in his celebrated sermon 
On the OUigation of Virtue), like Kant, remarks that to found the 
obligation of virtue on any good affections, or on a moral sense (as 
this is generally understood), is to make its nature wholly precarious, 
to suppose that men might have been intelligent beings without such 
sentiments, or with the veiy reverse. So Clarke had insisted that 
the eternal relations of things, with their consequent fitnesses, must 
appear the same to the understandings of all intelligent beings. In 
fact, this is a commonplace of English moralists. 
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and vice; and he thinks that when they are regarded 
as natural consequences, the dread of the misery will 
have more effect than if it were thought to be an 
arbitrary 1)unishment. “ The view into an illimitable 
future of happiness or misery is sufficient to serve as 
a motive to the virtuous to continue steadfast in well- 
doingj and to arouse in the vicious the condemning 
voice of conscience to check his evil course.”^ In 
this Kant agrees with Cumberland. Kant’s argument 
for immortality is in substance that it is necessary for 
a continued indefinite approximation to the ideal of 
the moral law. But since, as he maintains, we have 
ourselves to blame for not haraig attained this ideal, 
what right have we to expect such an opportunity ? 
Having missed the true moment in his argument, 
which led to the existence of a Supreme Lawgiver, he 
arrived at this fundamental truth by a roundabout way, 
through the conception of the summum honum. But this 
introduces a quite heterogeneous notion, viz., that of 
happiness. Happiness belongs to a man as a sensible 
creature, and all that he has a right to say is, that if 
Practical Eeason had happiness to confer, it would 
confer it on virtue. How much more direct and con- 
vincmg is the argument suggested by Butler’s brief 
words: “ Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, 
in creatures who are capable of considering it as given 
them by their Maker, not only raises immediately a 
sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following 
it, and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of 
the Author of Nature, given to creatures capable of 
looking upon it as such, is plainly a command from 


^ Religion^ p. 80. 
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him; and a command from him necessarily includes 
in it at least an implicit promise in case of ohddience, 
or threatening in case of disobedience ” and since 
“ his method of government is to x'eward dnd punish 
actions, his having annexed to some actions an 
inseparable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom 
his punishments shall be inflicted, and his rewards 
bestowed.” 

Kant sees no mode of reconciling' morality with tlie 
law of Causality, except by his distinction of noumcna 
and phenomena. When the law of Gausality is rightly 
understood, there is no inconsistency. Kor the cause 
which it demands is an efficient cause, and the idea of 
an efficient cause involves the idea of mind.’ It is in¬ 
volved in the idea of matter, that it cannot originate 
(this Kant himself adopts as a first principle in his 
Metaphysics of Natural Philosophy) ; whereas it is the 
very idea of mind with will that it does originate. 


^ This has been recognized by philosophers of all periods who bavti 
not begun with a particular theory as to the origin of the idea and the 
principle. Thus, to take only non-metaphysical -writers. Sir J. Ifcrsciiel 
says: It is our own immediate consciousness of effort ■which wc exert 

to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutx'alize fox'ce, which gives 
us this internal conviction of power and causation, so far as it refers 
to the material world, and compels us to believe that whenever we see 
material objects put in motion ... it is in consequence of Biieh. an 
effort, somehow exeited, though not accomparxied witli our conseions- 
ness.’’ {Astronomy, 10th ed., sec. 439.) Dnbois lleymond makes 
a similar statement, deriving the principle from an, irresistible 
tendency to personify.’’ It is somewhat singular that the philosophers 
who most strenuously deny that the principle of causality has any 
basis other than our observation of the phenomena of passive matter, 
yet insist most strongly on extending it to those of active will. 
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When we seek the cause of motion, we are satisfied 
•when Ire trace it to a will. True, we may then ask 
for the motive; hut the nature of motive and that of 
efficient cause are heterogeneous. 

Kant’s view of Freedom, however, does not involve 
anything of caprice or indeterminateness. Freedom, 
according to him, is not independence on law which 
we can consciously follow, but independence on the 
physical relation of causality, the not being deter¬ 
mined by physical or sensible causes. On this view 
the contradiction, which to Hobbes and others seemed 
to exist between the conception of freedom and that 
of the Divine foreknowledge, would have little weight. 
A short consideration suffices to show that there is a 
fallacy involved in Hobbes’ argument. Suppose a being 
perfectly wise and good, and at the same time free, 
then we should only require perfect knowledge of the 
circumstances of a particular case in order to predict 
his conduct, and that infallibly. If he were not free, 
we could not do so. And the more nearly a being 
approaches such perfection, the more certainly could 
we predict his actions. If his goodness were perfect, 
but his knowledge imperfect, and if we knew how far 
his knowledge extended, we could still predict. It 
would be absurd to say that this would be a con¬ 
tradiction. 

It is worthy of notice that Cudworth’s conception 
of liberty corresponds closely with that of Kant. 
“ The true liberty of a man, as it speaks pure per¬ 
fection, is when by the right use of the faculty of 
fi-ee will, together with the assistance of Divine grace, 
he is habitually fixed in moral good ” ; “ but when by 
the abuse of that faculty of free will men come to be 
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habitually fixed in evil and sinful inclinations, then 
are they, as Boethius well expresses it, prnprm. lihert<i£i 
captivi —made captive and brouglit into bondage by 
their own free will.” It may have been ♦suggested 
to both of them by St. Paul, who represents sin as 
slavery, righteousness as freedom. 

Kant is by no means happy in his trtnitment of 
the corruption of human nature. In order to escape tlie 
difficulty of reconciling responsibility with the innate 
corruption on which he so strongly dwells, lie has 
recourse (as in the case of freedom) to tlic distinction, 
between man noumenon and man phenomenon. The 
innate evil of human nature rests on an invxn-sion «of 
the natural order, the legislative will lieing sidiordi- 
nated to the sensibility. But how can tins bo recon¬ 
ciled with the self-given and tliercforo self-willed 
law which makes good a dxity ? It is inconceivable 
that the pure supersensible essence could invest tlie 
sensational natui'c (the objects of which have for it no 
reality) with a prepoxideranco over itself. A further 
contradiction appears to be involved in the relation of 
I evil to freedom : for he states that freedom is as 

I ^ 

inseparably connected with the law of l-’i'actical lieason 
I as the physical cause with the law of nature, sitthat 
freedom without the law of Practical lieason is tt 
[causality without law, which would be absurd; and 
jyet, on the other hand, he regards freedom as mii 
. ability from which proceeds contx'adiction to the 
jxnoral law. 

A still more insuperable difficulty metjts him wlien 
he attempts to answer the question, Is reformation, 
possible ? He replies : Yes; for it is a duty. You 
ought: therefore you can. How the return from evil 
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to good is possible cannot indeed be comprehended; 
but the^ original fall from good to evil is equally 
incomprehensible, and yet is a fact. Now, freedom, 
which belengs to the supersensible sphere (the sphere 
of noumena), cannot be determined by anything in the 
phenomenal world; consequently, if freedom has, apart 
from time, given the man a determination, then no 
event in time can produce a change. Nay, it would 
be a contradiction to suppose the removal of an act in 
the noumenal (supersensible) world by a succeeding 
act. Contrary or contradictory attributes cannot be 
attributed to the same subject except under the con¬ 
dition of time. If, therefore, the intelligent being is 
timeless, we cannot possibly attribute to it two deci¬ 
sions, of which one annuls the other. He is not even 
consistent, for he argues that it is not possible to 
destroy this radical corruption by human power, but 
only to overcome it. Why does he not conclude here, 
I ought to destroy it: therefore I can ? Lastly, even 
if this ‘‘I can” were granted, it would be only a 
theoretical, not a practical, possibility. If the man 
endowed with the faculties in their true subordina¬ 
tion, with reason supreme, has yet not had strength 
or prtrity of will to remain so, what practical possi¬ 
bility is there that having this subordination perverted 
he can restore it? There is obviously an external 
aid necessary here. Not that anything wholly exter¬ 
nal could effect the change, which can only be 
produced by something operating on man’s own 
moral nature; but there must be a moral, leverage, 
an external fulcram, a iroS ctto). Such aid, such 
leverage are provided by the Christian religion. It 
has introduced a .new motive, perfectly , original and 
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unique, the overpowering force of which has been 
proved in many crucial instances; and no mohe com¬ 
plete theoretical proof of the absolute necessity of 
some such revelation could be given than is supplied 
by the attempts of the profoundest philosoplier of 
modern times to dispense with it. 

Kant’s own position with respect to Christianity 
is that of a Rationalist. He accepts the whole moral 
and spiritual teaching of the New Testament, because 
he finds it in accordance with x’cason, and this ijeing 
so, he judges that it is a matter of no practical c(xnse- 
quence whether its introduction was supernatural or 
not. He did not deny that Divine aid was required 
to make reformation possible ; but he thought that no 
intellectual belief or knowledge of ours could be a 
condition of this aid, and, therefore, that all historical 
questions were adiaphora. But tins is to take for 
granted that if God gives sucli aid at all, it must be in, 
a particular way. Butler’s argument from analogy is 
conclusive against sucli assumptions. And, indeed, it is 
certain that the moral and the historical in Christianity 
cannot be thus kept apart. It is to the facts that tlie 
doctrines owe their life and motive-power. It is these 
that supply the leverage, without which the mosf per¬ 
fect moral teaching will fall dead on tlie ears at least 
of the masses of mankind. 

Besides, as Butler shows, revealed facts may bo 
the foundation of moral duties to tliose to whom the 
revelation has come. 

It is remarkable that, although Kant was fond of 
reading English authors, and was influenced in Ids 
moral discussions by English moralists, Butler (wlio 
had written half a century before the publication of 
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the Kritik) was wholly unknown to Mm. What is 
niore remarkable is, that Butler has remained equally 
unknown to Grerman writers up to the present day. 
Whilst Grfiirman historians of moral philosophy are 
careful to note the merits of even Wollaston and 
Ferguson, they pass over Butler’s name in silence. 
The reason of this silence, doubtless, is to be found 
in the title of his work. But although foreign philo¬ 
sophers could not be expected to look for a treatise 
on moral philosophy in a book called Fifteen Sermons, 
how is it that attention was not called to him by the 
notices in Mackintosh (who is largely cited, e. g. by 
I. H. Fichte), which showed the high estimation in 
which the work was held in England ? It is certainly 
a curious and suggestive fact that writers, professedly 
and learnedly treating of English moral philosojihers, 
should be wholly ignorant of the writer who holds by 
far the highest rank among them, whose work is the 
classical work, the text-book of the Universities, and 
with a wider circulation, probably, than the works of 
all the other moralists put together. 

The most striking peculiarity of Kant’s moral 
theory is its connexion with his metaphysical system. 
It is i«L the moral law that he finds the means of estab¬ 
lishing the existence, and to some extent the nature, of 
the supersensible reality. He has been charged with 
inconsistency in this. What he pulls down in the 
Critique of the Speculative Reason, he restores illo- 
gically, it is said, in that of the Practical Reason. 
The fact appears to be, that readers of the former 
work are apt to fall into two mistakes. First, they 
suppose that they have before them a complete system 
instead of a portion only; and secondly, they mistake 
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the attitude of suspense with regard to the supersen¬ 
sible reality for a dogmatic negation of all knowledge 
thereof. When they come to the Practical works, 
they find the impression thus formed respecting 
Kant’s attitude towards the supersensible contradicted. 
But the inconsistency is not between the two parts of 
Kant’s system, but between his system as a whole and 
the impression derived from a partial view of it. That 
he limits his affirmation of the supersensible to its 
practical aspect is quite in accordance with the spirit 
of his philosophy. Nor is this limitation so very 
unlike that of the common-sense philosopher, Locke, 
who, in speaking of the limits of our faculties, says that 
men have reason to be well satisfied, since Grod hath 
given them ‘‘ whatever is necessary for the conveni¬ 
ences of life, and the information of virtue ” ; adding, 
“ How short soever their knowledge may come of an 
universal or perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, 
it yet secures their great concernments, that they 
have light enough to lead them to the knowledge 
of their Maker, and the sight of their own duties.” 
{Essay, bk. i., ch. i., § 5.) 
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A ncient GEEEK philosophy was divided into three 
sciences: Physics, Ethics, and Logic. This division is 
perfectly suitable to the nature of the thing; and the only 
improvement that can be made in it is to add the iDrinciple on 
which it is based, so that we may both satisfy ourselves of its 
completeness, and also be able to determine correctly the 
necessary subdivisions. 

All rational knowledge is either material or formal : the 
former considers some object, the latter is concerned only with 
the form, of the understanding and of the reason itself, and with 
the universal laws of thought in general without distinction 
of its objects. Formal philosophy is called Logic. Material 
philosophy, however, which has to do with determinate objects , 
and ihe laws to which they are subject, is again twofold; for 
these laws are either laws of nahire or of freedom. The science 
of the former is Physics, that of the latter, Ethics ; they are also 
called natural 'philosophy and moral philosophy respectively. 

Logic cannot have any empirical part; that is, a part in 
which the universal and necessary laws of thought should rest 
on grounds taken from experience 5 otherwise it would not be 
logic, i,e, a canon for the understanding or the reason, valid 
for all thought, and capable of denionstration (4). ISTatural and 
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moral philosophy, on the contrary, can each have their empirioail 
part, since the former has to determine the laws of ikture as 
an object of experience ; the latter the laws of the human will? 
so far as it is affected by nature : the formed, however, 
being laws according to which everything does happen ; th-O 
latter, laws according to which everything ought to happen*^ 
Ethics, however, must also consider the conditions under which 
what ought to happen frequently does not. 

We may call all philosophy emjoirical, so far as it is based, 
on grounds of experience: on the other hand, that whioli 
delivers its doctrines from d ^priori principles alone we may 
philosophy. When the latter is merely formal, it is 
logic} if it is restricted to definite objects of the understanding, 
it is metaphysic. 

In this way there arises the idea of a twofold metaphysic— 
a metaphysic of nature and a metaphysic of morals. Physics will 
thus have an empirical and also a rational part. It is the 
same with Ethics; but here the empirical part might have the 
special name of practical anthropology, the name morality being 
appropriated to the rational part. 

All trades, arts, and handiworks have gained by division of 
labour, namely, when, instead of one man doing everything, 
each confines himself to a certain kind of work distinct from, 
others in the treatment it requires, so as to be able to perform, 
it with greater facility and in the greatest perfection. Where 
the different kinds of work are not so distinguished and divided, 
where everyone is a jack-of-all-trades, there manufactures remairt 
still in the greatest barbarism. It might deserve to be considered. 


^ [The word law” is here used in two different senses, on which see 
Whately^s Logic^ Appendix, Art. Law.”] 
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•whether pure philosophy in all its parts does not require a man 
specially devoted to it, and whether it would not he better for 
the whole^usiness of science if those who, to please the tastes 
of the pubUh, are wont to blend the rational and empirical 
elements together, mixed in all sorts of proportions unknown 
to themselves (s), and who call themselves independent thinkers, 
o-iving the name of minute philosophers to those who apply 
themselves to the rational part only—if these, I say, were 
warned not to carry on two employments together which differ 
widely in the treatment they demand, for each of which perhaps 
a special talent is required, and the combination of which in one 
person only produces bunglers. But I only ask here whether the 
nature of science does not require that we should always care¬ 
fully separate the empirical from the rational part, and prefix 
to Physics proper (or empirical physics) a metaphysic of nature, 
and to practical anthropology a metaphysic of morals, which 
must be carefully cleared of everything empirical, so that we 
may know how much can be accomplished by pure reason in 
both cases, and from what sources it draws this its d xmori 
teaching, and that whether the latter inquiry is conducted by 
all moralists (whose name is legion), or only by some who feel 
a calling thereto. 

As* my concern here is with moral philosophy, I limit the 
question suggested to this: Whether it is not of the utmost | 
necessity to construct a pure moral philosophy, perfectly cleared | 
of everything which is only empirical, and which belongs tO; 
anthropology ? for that such a philosophy must be possible is: 
evident from the common idea of duty and of the moral laws.. 
Everyone must admit that if a law is to have moral force, i.e. 
to be the basis of an obligation, it must carry with it absolute 
necessity; that, for example, the precept, “ Thou shalt not lie. 
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is not valid for men alone, as if other rational beings liad no 
need to observe it; and so with all the other moral lawn properly 
so called; that, therefore, the basis of obligation must not l)e 
sought in the nature of man, or in the circiimst 4 nces in the 
world in which he is placed, but d priori simply in. tlie concep¬ 
tions of (6) pure reason ; and although any otlier precept which 
is founded on principles of mere experience may be in certain 
respects universal, yet in as far as it rests even in tlu^ Ituist 
degree on an empirical basis, perhaps only as to a motive, sticli 
a precept, while it may be a practical rule, can never lie called 
a moi'al law. 

Thus not only are moral laws with tlieir principles essentially 
distinguished from every other kind of practical knowledge in 
wliieli there is anytliing empirical, but all moral pliilosopliy 
i‘ests wholly on its pure part. When ai)plied to man, it does 
not ))orrow the least thing from the knowledge of man hirnsidf 
(antliropology), luit gives laws d priori to him as a rational 
being. No doubt tliese laws require a. judgment sharpened by 
experience, in order on the one hand to distinguish in wliat 
cases they are applicable, and on the other to procure for tdimn 
access to the will of the man, and effectual iniiuonce on conduct; 
since man is acted on by so many inclinations that, thougli 
capable of the idea of a practical pure reason, he is not so easily 
alrle to make it effective m concreto in Iris life. 

A metaphysic of morals is therefore indispcnsa])ly necessary, 
not merely for speculative reasons, in order to investigate the 
sources of the practical principles whicli are to 1)0 founcl d 
in our reason, but also because morals themselves are lijible to all 
sorts of corruption, as long as we are without tliat cliui and 
iSuprerae canon by which to estimate them correctly, k'or in 
order that an action should be morally good, it is not enough 
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that it conform to the moral law, hut it must also be done for 
the sake of the km, otherwise that conformity is only very con¬ 
tingent and uncertain; since a principle which is not moral, 
although it may now and then produce actions conformable to 
the law, will also often produce actions which contradict it ( 7 ). 
Now it is only in a pure philosophy that we can look for the 
moral law in its purity and genuineness (and, in a practical 
matter, this is of the utmost consequence): we must, therefore, 
begin with pure philosophy (metaphysic), and without it there 
cannot be any moral philosophy at all. That which mingles 
these pure principles with the empirical does not deserve tlie 
name of philosophy (for what distinguishes philosophy from 
common rational knowledge is, that it treats in separate 
sciences what the latter only comprehends confusedly); much 
less does it deserve that of moral philosophy, since by this 
confusion it even spoils the purity of morals themselves, and 
counteracts its own end. 

Let it not be thought, however, that what is here demanded 
is already extant in the propaedeutic ^Drefixed by the celebrated 
(Wolf^ to his moral philosophy, namely, his so-called r/cnerrd 
-practical jfhiloso^hy, and that, therefore, we have not to strike 
into an entirely new field. Just because it was to be a general 
practical philosophy, it has not taken into consideration a will 
of any particular kind—say one which should be determined 
solely from a pnhn principles without any empirical motives, 
ahd which we might call a pure will, but volition in general, 
vVith all the actions and conditions which belong to it in this 

^ [Johann Christian Von Wolf (1679-1754) was the author of treatises 
■on philosophy, mathematics, <fec., which were for a longtime the standard 
text-books in the German Universities. His philosophy was founded on 
that of Leibnitz.] 
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general signification. By this it is distinguished from a meta¬ 
physic of morals, just as general logic, which treats pf the acts 
and canons of thought in general, is distinguished from tran¬ 
scendental philosophy, which treats of tlie particvilar acts and 
canons of y»Mrc thought, i.e. that whose cognitions are altogether 
; d priori. For the metaphysic of morals has to exaTirine the 
idea and the principles of a possible inm-. will, and not thj> 
acts and conditions of human volition generally, which for thje 
most part are drawn from psychology fs). It is true that moi'i^l 
laws and duty are spoken of in the general practical philosophy 
(contrary indeed to all fitness). But this is no ob.iection, for il 
this respect also the authors of that science remain true to thei r 
idea of It; they do not distinguish tlu^ motives which ai^ 
prescribed as such by reason alone altogether a priori, and which 
are properly moral, from the empirical motives which thl 
understanding raises to general conceptions merely by conJ 
panson of experiences; but without noticing the difference of 
their sources, and looking on them all as homogeneous, thoy 
consider only their greater or less amount, ft is in this way 
they frame their notion of oUigaiion, which, tliougli anything 
but moral, is all that can be asked for in a philosophy which 
passes no judgment at all on the origin of all possible practical 
concepts, whether they are dp-ion, or only dponterwri. 

Intending to publish hereafter a metaphysic of morals, I 
issue in the first instance these fundamental principles. Tmlecd 
there is properly no other foundation for it than the erUic-a 
examination of apnrepracticalreccson-, just as that of mcta])hysics 
IS the critical examination of the pure speculative reason, 
already published. But in the first place the former is not su 
absolutely necessary as the latter, because in moral concern^■-' 
uman reason can easily be brought to a high degree oi 
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correctness and completeness, even in the commonest under¬ 
standing,'vvhile on the contrary in its theoretic but pure use it 
is wholly dmlectical; and in the second place if the critique of 
a pure practical reason is to be complete, it must be possible at 
the same time to show its identity with the speculative reason 
in a common principle, for it can ultimately be only one and 
the same reason which has to be distinguished merely in its 
I could not, however, bring it to such complete" 
ness here, without introducing considerations of a wholly 
different kind, which would be perplexing to the reader ( 9 ). 
On this account I have adopted the title of Funda 7 mmtal 
PTinciples of the Metaphysic of Morals instead of that of a 
Griticcd Examination of the pure practical reason. 

But in the third place, since a metaphysic of morals, in 
spite of the discouraging title, is yet capable of being presented 
in a popular form, and one adapted to the common under¬ 
standing, I find it useful to separate from it this preliminary 
treatise on its fundamental principles, in order tliat I may not 
hereafter have need to introduce these necessarily subtle 
discussions into a book of a more simple character. 

The present treatise is, however, nothing more than the 
investigation and establishment of the supreme prindplc of 
morality, and this alone constitutes a study complete in xtself, 
and one which ought to be kept apart from every other moral 
investigation. No doubt my conclusions on this^^’^eighty 
question, which has hitherto been very uxia&tisfactorily 
examined, would receive much light from tlr^3 application of 
the same principle to the whole system,would be greatly 
confirmed by the adequacy which it ^ihibits throughout; but 
I must forego this advantage, whiejfi indeed would be after all 

more gratifying than useful, sii^ce the easy applicability of a 

/ 
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principle and its apparent adequacy give no very certain proof 

of its soundness, but rather inspire a certain partialftj^, which 

prevents us from examining and estimating it strictly in itself, 
_ 

and without regard to consequences. ‘ 

I have adopted in this work the method which 1 think 
most suitable, proceeding analytically from common knowledge 
to the determination of its ultimate principle, and again 
descending synthetically from the examination of this principle 
and its sources to the common knowledge in which we find it 
employed. The division will, therefore, be as follows (lo):— 

1. First section ,—Transition from the common rational 

knowledge of morality to the philosophical. . 

2. Second section ,—Transition from popular moral philosophy 

to the metaphysic of morals. 

3. Third Final step from the metaphysic of morals 

to the critique of the pure practical reason. 
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FIKST SECTION. 


TEANSITION PROM THE COMMON RATIONAL KNOWLEDGE OR 
MORALITY TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Nothing can possi b ly be conceived in the world, or even out of 
i t, which can be called ig^ood, without qualification, except a Good 
Will. Intelli genc e, wit,J udgment, and the other tcdenits of the 
mind, however they may be named, or courage, Te solutio n, per- 
se^rance, as qualities of temperament, are undoubtedly good 
and desirable in many respects; but these gifts of nature m ay 
also becoHie ex tr emely bad and mischievous if the will which is 

^to make, use of tlr ein,.anLd., which, therefore, constitutes what is 

called ch aractGT. is not good. It is the same with the 
foTtimc. Power, riches, honour, even health, and the general 
well-being and contentment with one’s condition which is called 
happiness^ inspire pride, and often presumption, if there is not a 
good will to correct the influence of these on the mind, and with 
this also to rectify the whole principle of acting, and adapt it 
• to its end. The sight of a being who is not adorned with a single 
feature of a pure and good will, enjoying unbroken prpspeiitjv 
can never give pleas ure to an impartial rational spectator ( i 2 )T^ 
Thus a good will appears to constitute the indispensable co n di- 
tion even of being worthy of happiness. 

There are ev en some qualities which are of service to this 

good will i tself, and may facilitate its action, yet which have no 

"intrinsic unco n ditional value, but always presuppose a good 

wil l, and this qu ali fies the esteem that we justly have for them , 

and does not per mit us to regard them as absolutely good. 

Moderation in the affections and passions, self-control, and! 

calm deliberation are not only good in many respects, but even:.- ' 

seem to constitute part of the intrinsic worth of the 

but they are far from deserving to be called good j' ^ 

>dld very 
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qualification, although they have been so unconditionally 
praised by the ancients. For wit ho ut the princ iple^ of a good 
will, they niay become extremely tedq aml.Jilie_coohiess ol_!i 
villain not oidymaSenTimla? more dang erous, l)u^t'also direidly 
makesldm more abominable in our eyes than h e wou ld have bem 
without Jt. 

" A~good will is good not because _ p£jwliatJd!--l>o-vl’oi-nis„j[u- 
efie^, not by its ap tness for the attainment of soiiio pro posed 
end, b ut simply by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good in 
itself, and considered by itself is to be esteemed much hiohev 
than all that carTb^mught about by it in favour of any i ncl i¬ 
nation, n ay, eve n of the sum-total of all inclinations ._Even if 

it should happen that, owing to special disfavour of fortune, or 
the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this will 
■ should wholly lack power to accomplish its puipose, if with its 
greatest efforts it should yet achieve nothing, and there sliould 
remain only t he good w ill..i.nQ.t Jbo be sure, a mere wish, but tfie 

summoning^ of all.nieans in our power), then, like a jewel, Jt 

w ould still shine bx,its own light, as a thing which hcijS its 
whole vajue in itself (13). Its usefulness or fruitlessness can 
neither add to nor take away anything from this value. Tt 
would be, as it were, only the setting to enable us t(» handle it 
the more conveniently in common commerce, or to attract to it 
the attention of those who are not yet connoisseurs, Imt not to 
recommend it to true connoisseur’s, or to determine its value. 

There is, however, something so strange in this idea of the 
absolute value of the mere will, in which no account is taken of 
its utility, that notwithstanding the tliorough assent of even 
common reason to the idea, yet a suspicion must arise that it 
may perhaps really be the product of mere high-flown fancy, 
and that we may have nhsiinderstood the purpose of nature; in 
assigning reason as the governor of our will. Tlierefore we will 
examine this idea from this point of view. 

In the physical constitution of an orgauiztjd being, tliat is, a 
'■^heinig___adapted suitably to the puipioses of life, we assume it as 
damental principle that no organ for any purpose will be 
\rt what is also the fittest and best adapted for that 
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purpose. Now in a being which has reason and a will, if the 
proper ol?iect of nature were its conservation, its welfare, in a 
word, its liammiess, then nature would have hit upon a very bad 
arrangement in selecting the reason of the creature to carry out 
this purpose. For all the actions which the creature has to per- ‘ 
form with a view to this purpose, and the whole rule of its con¬ 
duct, would be far more surely prescribed to it by instinct, and 
that end would have been attained thereby much more certainly 
than it ever can be by reason. Should reason have been com¬ 
municated to this favoured creature over and above, it must 
only have served it to contemplate the happy constitution of its 
nature (u), to admire it, to congratulate itself thereon, and 
to feel thankful for it to the beneficent cause, but not that it 
should subject its desires to that weak and delusive guidance, 
and meddle bunglingly with the purpose of nature. In a word, 
nature would have taken care that reason should not break forth 
into 'practical exercise, nor have the presumption, with its weak 
insight, to think out for itself the plan of happiness, and of 
the means of attaining it. Nature would not only have taken 
on herself the choice of the ends, but also of the means, and 
with wise foresight would have entrusted both to instinct. 

And, in fact, we find that the more a cultivated reason 
applies itself with deliberate purpose to the enjoyment of life 
and happiness, so much the more does the man fail of true 
satisfaction. And from this circumstance there arises in many, if 
they are candid enough to confess it, a certain degree of misology, 
that is, hatred of reason, especially in the ease of those who are 
most experienced in the use of it, because after calculating all 
the advantages they derive, I do not say from the invention of all 
the arts of common luxury, but even from the sciences (which 
seem to them to be after all only a luxury of the understanding), 
they find that they have, in fact, only brought more trouble on 
their shoulders, rather than gained in happiness; and they end 
by envying, rather than despising, the more common stamp of 
men who keep closer to the guidance of mere instinct, and do 
not allow their reason much influence on their conduct?^-' And 
this'we must admit, that the judgment of those who would very 
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much lower the lofty eulogies of the advantages which reason 
gives us in regard to the happiness and satisfaction of life or 
who would even reduce them below zero, is by no means morose 
or tmgrateful to the goodness with which the woiid'us governed, 
but that there lies at the root of these judgments the idea (is) 
that our existence has a different and far nobler end, for whieli, 
and not for happiness, reason is properly intended, and whicli 
must, therefore, be regarded as the supreme condition to which, 
the private ends of man must, for the most part, be postponed. 

For as reason is not competent to guide the will with cer¬ 
tainty in regard to its objects and the satisfaction of all oui" 
wants (which it to some extent even multiplies), this beino; an 
end to which an implanted instinct would have led with much 
greater certainty; and since, nevertheless, reason is imparted to 
us as a practical faculty, Le, as one which is t o have inflneiice 
the will, therefore, admitting that nature generallymn the dis¬ 
tribution of her capacities has adapted the means to the end^ its . 
true destination must be to produce a will^ not merel y good as 
a means to sometliing else, but good in itself, for which reason 
was absolutely necessary. This will then, though not indeed 
the sole and complete_£o od, must be the supreme good and the 
condition of every other ,_e ven of the desire of h appiness. Under 
these circumstances, there is nothing inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature in the fact that the cultivation of the reason, 
which is requisite for the first and unconditional purpose, does 
in many ways interfere, at least in this life, with the attainment 
of L-he second, wliich is always conditional, namely, liajopiiiess. 
Nay, it may even reduce it to nothing, without nature thereby- 
failing of her purpose. For reason recognizes the establishment 
of a good will as its highest practical destination, and in 
attaining this purpose is capable only of a satis faction of its 
own proper kind, namely, that from th e attainment of an end, 
whicETend"again is determined by reason only, notwithstanding 
that this may involve many a disappointment to the ends of 
inclin at ion (le). 

have then to develop the notion of a will which deserves 
to be hig hly esteemed for itself, and is good without a view to 
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anythiiig further, a notion which exists already in the soun d 

‘natu^^l iideSEai^ requirino: rather to be cleared up t^ja 

and which in estimating the value of our actions 

always tak^ the first place, and constitutes the condit ion of all 

t he rest. In o rder to do this, we wi ll tak e the notion of duty, 

whi ch includes that of a g ood will, although implying certain 

suUiective restrictions and hindrances. These, however, far 
^ — -- —* —,— ---——• 

froii. concealing it, or rendering it unrecognizable, rather 
bring it out by contrast, and make it shine forth so much 
the bri|iter. ' 

I omt here all actions which are already recognized as 
ineonsisteh with duty, although they may be useful for this or 
that purpost for with these the question whether they are done 
from duty ea’Jiot arise at all, since they even conflict with it. I 
also set aside hose actions which really conform to duty, luit to 
which men har'^i.^^o divert incUnatimi, performing them because 
they are impell£i thereto by some other inclination. For in 
this case we can readilY distinguish whethe r the action whicllL 
agrees with duty jy do^o fro m duty , or from a selfish view. It 
is much harder tcTmJ'he this distinction when the action accords 
with duty, and the srlojeet has besides a dinxt inclination to it. 
For example, it is always a matter of duty that a dealer should 
not overcharge an inexpirienced purchaser; and wherever there 
is much commerce the prd-fent tradesman does not overcharge, 
but keeps a fixed price for everyone, so that a child buys of him 
as well as any other. Men al® fh'is honoMly served ; Init this is 
not endugh to make us believ' ffi® tradesman lias so acted 
from duty and from princip’es of honesty; his own advantage 
required it; it is out of the -luestion in this ease to suppose that 
he might besides have a direct inclination in favour of the 
buyers, so that (17), as i-' were, from love he should give no 
advantage to one over jtnother. i.Aecordingly the action was 
done neither from duty nor from direct inclination, but merely 
with a selfish view.'' 

V"' 7"' 

On the other h'and, jit is a duty to maintain one’s life; and, 
in addition, evejTo«ie has also a direct inclination to do so. Jhit 
on this accoun^ the often anxious care which most men take for 

/ 
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it has no intrinsic worth, and their maxim has no morallmport. 
They preserve their life as duty req^uircs, no doubt' but not 
'became, duty requires. On the other hand, if adversity and 
hopeless sorrow have completely taken away the relish for life; 
if the unfortunate one, strong in mind, indignant at his fate 
rather than desponding or dejected, wishes for death, and yet 
preserves his life without loving it—not from inclination or 
fear, but from duty—then his maxim has a moral wortli. 

To be beneficent when we can is a duty; and besides this, 
there are many minds so sympathetically constituted tliat, 
without any other motive of vanity or self-interest, they find a 
pleasure in spreading joy around them, and can lake deliglit 
in the satisfaction of others so far as it is tlieir own work. But 
I maintain that in sucli a case an action of tlnks kind, however 
proper, however amiable it may be, has neverthehiss no true moral 
worth, but is on a level with otlier inclinations, r.//. tlie inclination 
to honour, which, if it is happily directed to;tliat whicli is in 
fact of public utility and accordant witli duty/ and consequently 
honourable, deserves praise and encouragement, but not esteem. 
For the maxim lacks the moral import,/namely, tliat such 
actions be done from duty, not from incliiiation. But tlic case 
that the mind of that philanthropist was clouded by sorrow 
of his own (is), extinguishing all sympathy with the lot of 
others, and that while he still has the power to benelit others in 
distress, he is not touched by their trouble because he is 
absorbed with his own; and now suppose that he tears himself 
out of this dead insensibility, and performs the action without 
any inclination to it, but simply from duty, then first has his 
action its genuine moral worth. Fuither still; if nature lias put 
little sympathy in'the heart of this or that man ; if he, supposed' 
to be an upright man, is by temperament cold and indill'erent to 
the sufferings of others, perhaps because in respect of his own 
he is provided with the special gift of patience and fortitude, 
and supposes, or even requires, that others sliould have tlie 
same—and such a man would certainly not be the meanest 
product of nature—but if nature had not specially framed him 
for a philanthropist, would he not still find in liimself a source 
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from wb-ence to give himself a far higher worth than that of a 
good-natured temperament could he ? Unquestionably. It is 
just in this-that the moral worth of the character is brought out 
which is indqmparably the highest of all, namely,, that he is 
beneficent, not from inclination, but from duty. 

To secure one’s own happiness is a duty, at least indirectly; 
for discontent with one's condition, under a pressu re of man y 
anxieties and amidst unsatisfied wants, might easily become a 
great temptation to trangression of duty. But here again, without 
looking to duty, all men have 3 ready the strongest and most 
intimate inclination to happiness, because it is just in this idea 
that all inclinations are combined in one total. But the precept 
of happiness is often of such a sort that it greatly interferes with 
some inclinations, and yet a man cannot form any definite and 
certain conception of the sum of satisfaction of all of them 
which is called haj)piness (19). It is not then to be wondered 
at that a single inclination, definite both as to what it promises 
and as to the time within which it can be gratified, is often able 
to overcome such a fluctuating idea, and that a gouty patient, 
for instance, can choose to enjoy what he likes, and to suffer 
what he may, since, according to his calculation, on this occasion 
at least, he has [only] not sacrificed the enjoyment of the 
present moment to a possibly mistaken expectation of a happiness 
which is supposed to be found in health. But even in this 
case, if the general desire for happiness did not influence his 
will, and supposing that in his particular case health was not a 
necessary element in this calculation, there yet remains in this, 
as in all other cases, this law, namely, that he should promote ^ ■: 
his happiness not froin inclination but from'^ty, and bylEisl'^^^ 
would EFs conduct first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to understand 
those passages of Scripture also in which we are commanded to 
love our neighbour, even our enemy. Bor Ipye^ as an affection, 
cannot be commanded, but beneficence for duty's sake may; 
even though we are not impelled to it by any inclination—nay, 
are even repelled by a natural and unconquerable aversion. This 
is pmctical love^ and not pathological —a lov^ which is seated in 
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the will, and not in the propensions of sense—in prme 3 iples of 
action and not of tender sympathy; and it is this love alone 
which can be commanded. r 

The second' proposition is: That an action do y:e from duty 
deiTv'es its mo ral worth, not from the mir^ose whi ch is to be 
a::ainedl 7 y it, but from the maxim by which it is determine d, 
Tnd tiierefore does not de pend on the realization of the obje ct of 
the action, but merely on the principle of mlition by which tbpi 
action lias taken place, without regard to any obj edi of desire (9 0), 
It is cdea Ffro m what precedes that the purposes which w e_niay 
have in view in o ur actions, or their effects regarded as en ds^aml 
springs of the will , ca nnot give to actions any unconditional or 
moral wortln In what, then, can their worth lie, if it is not to 
consist in the will and in reference to its expected effect ? It 
eairaot lie anywhere but in the 'prmdyU of the loill without 
.regard to the ends which can be attained by the action. For 
the will stands between its d friori principle, which is formal, 
and its d 'posteriori spring, which is material, as between two 
roads, and as it must be determined by something, it follows 
that It must be determined by the formal principle of volition 
when an action is done from duty, in which case every material 
principle has been withdrawn from it. 

The third prop osition, which is a consequence of the two 
pireeeding, I would express thus: Duty is the necessity of acting 
frori respeet for the latv, I may have inclination for an oBmct 
W proposed action, but I cannot hav^ o:es pect 
fAi Just for this reason, that it is an effect and not an ^lergy 
Similarly, I cannot have respeet for inclination, whether 
niy own or another’s; I can at most, if my own, approve it; if 
aiiotiier s, sometimes even love it; i.e. look on it as favourable 
til my own interest. It is only what is connected with my will 
a^5 a piiiiciple, by no means as an effect—what does not subserve 
my melination, but overpowers it, or at least in ease of choice 
excludes it from its calculation—in other words, simply the law 

^ that to have moral worth an action must he 

done from duty.] ^ . ----—- 
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of itself, wfiich can be an object of respect, and hence a com¬ 
mand. JSTow'^ati action done from duty must g bplly exclude 
the influence M inclination,'lindrwinr ^^ of the 

so_that nothing remams which can determ ine th e will exce pt 
object iv ely th e la i^'Kiid subjectively •pure respect ( 21) for this 
jDractical law, and consequently t he ma:ri m^ sh ould follow 

this law even to the jhwartin.^ of adljDayJnciinat^^^^^^^ 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect 
expected from it, nor in any princij)le of action which requires 
to borrow its motive from this expected effect. Por all these 
effects—agreeableness of one's condition, and even the promo¬ 
tion of the happiness of others—-could have been also brought 
about by other causes, so that for this there would have been no 
need of the will of a rational being; whereas it is in this alone 
that the supreme and unconditional good can be found. The 
pre-emin en t good which we call moml^ n therefore consistln^^ 
noth ing else than th e concej^tion of law in itseli , which certainly 
is only 2^ossihle m a ra tio na l being , in so far as this conception, 
and^lioFThe e:«pected e ffect, determines the w ilL This is a 
’gooT^gEcffls present in the person who acts acco rd- 

ingly, and we ha ve no t to wait for it^jq appear first in the 
r esult (22). 

But what sort of law ca n that be, t he conce ption of which 
must determ ine t he will, even without pay i ng any regard to the 

^ A^maximJ[a, ..the Bubjective principle of volition. T he obiective ! 
principle ^yi e, that which would also serve subjectively as a practical ' 
principle to all rational beings if reason had full power over the faculty; 
of desire) is th e nractical Imp, • 

“It might be here objected to me that I take refuge behind the word 
^ respect in an obscure feeling, instead of giving a distinct solution of the 
question by a concept of the reason. But although respect is a feeling, it is 
not a feeling received through influence, but is self-wrovjght by a rational 
concept, and, therefore, is specifically distinct from all feelings of the former 
kind, which may be referred either to inclination or fes,'* "^bat I recog¬ 
nize immediately as a law for me, I recognize with respebt.; This merely 
signifies the consciousness that my will is subordinate to a law, without the 
intervention of other influences on my sense. The immediate determination 
of the will by the law, and the consciousness of this, is called respect, so that 

0 
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o fFect expected from it. in order that this will may b e called 
abso lutel^LamdJSg^^ qualification ? As I iiave deprived 
the will of every impulse which could arise to it^rom obedience 
to any law, there remains nothing but the universal conformity 
of its actions to law in general, which alone is to serve the will 
as a principle, i. e. I am never to act otherwise than so that I 
covM also 'loill that 'my maxim should lecome a universal laiu^ Here, 
now, it is the simple conformity to l aw in general , without 
assuming any particular law applicable to certain actions, that 
serves tlm will as its principle, and must so serve it, if dut y^is 
not to be a vain delusion and a chimerical notion . The common 
reason of men in its practical judgments perfectly coincides with 
this, and always has in view the principle here suggested. Let 
the question be, for example: May I when in distress make a 
promise with the intention not to keep it ? I readily distin¬ 
guish here between the two significations which the question 
may have: Whether it is prudent (23), or whether it is right, to 
make a false promise ? The former may undoubtedly often be 
the case. I see clearly indeed that it is not enough to extricate 
myself from a present difficulty by means of this subterfuge, 
but it must be well considered whether there may not hereafter 
spring from this lie much greater inconvenience than that from 
which I now free myself, and as, with all my supposed mnning, 
the consequences cannot be so easily foreseen but that credit 

this is regarded as an effect of the law on the subject, and nob as the cause 
of it. Respect is properly the (22) conception of a worth whfch thwarts 
my self-love. Accordingly it is something which is considered neither as 
an object of inclination nor of fear, although it has something analogous 
to both. The object of respect is the law only, and that, the law which 
we impose on ourselves^ and yet recognize as necessary in itself. As a law, 
we are subjected to it without consulting self-love; as imposed by us on 
ourselves, it is a result of our will. In the former aspect it has an analogy 
to fear, in the latter to inclination. Respect for a person is properly only 
respect for the law (of honesty, &c.) of which he gives us an example. 
Since we also look on the improvement of our talents as a duty, we con¬ 
sider that we see in a person of talents, as it were, the example of a law 
(viz. to become like him in this by exercise), and this constitutes our 
respect. All so-called moral interest consists simply in respect for the law. 
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once lost may be much, more injurious to me than any mischief 
which I seek to avoid at present, it should be considered whether 
it would not be r^re prvAmt to act herein according to a mii- 
versal and to make it a habit to promise nothing except 

with the intention of keeping it. But it is soon clear to me that 
such a maYi'm will still only be based on the fear of conse¬ 
quences. Now it is a wholly different thing to be truthful from 
duty, and to be so from apprehension of injurious consequences. 
In the first case, the very notion of the action already implies a 
law for me; in the second case, I must first look about elsewhere 
to sle what results may be combined with it which would affect 
myself. For to deviate from the principle of duty is beyond all 
doubt wicked; but to be unfaithful to my maxim of prudence 
may often be very advantageous to me, although to abide by it 
is certainly safer. The shortest way, however, and an unerring 
one, to discover the answer to this question whether a lying 
promise is consistent with duty, is to ask myself. Should I be 
content that my maxim (to extricate myself from difficulty by 
a false promise) should hold good as a universal law, for myself 
as well as for others ? and should I be able to say to myself, 
“ Every one may make 'a deceitful promise when he finds him¬ 
self in a difficulty from which he cannot otherwise extricate 
himself ”? (24) Then I presently become aware that while I 
can will the lie, I can by no means will that lying should be a 
universal law. For with such a law there would be no promises 
at all, since it would be in vain to allege my intention in regard 
to my future actions to those who would not believe this allega¬ 
tion, or if they over-hastily olid so, would pay me back in my 
own coin. Hence my maxim, as soon as it should be made a 
universal law, would necessarily destroy itselh "■' 

^ I do not, therefore, need any far-reaching penetration to 
di scern what I have to do in order that mv will may be 
morally good. Inexperienced in the course of the world, in¬ 
capable of being prepared for all its contingencies, I only ask 
myself: Oanst thou also will that thy maxim should be a 
universal law ? If not, then it must be rejected, and that not 
because of a disadvantage accruing from it to myself or even to 
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others, but because it cannot enter as a principle into a possible ■ 
universal legislation, and reason extorts from me immediate re¬ 
spect for such legislation. I do not indeed as^et discern on what 
this respect is based (this the philosopher may inquire), but at 
least I understand this, that it is an estimation of the worth, 
which far outweighs all worth of what is recommended by 
inclination, and that the necessity of acting from miTe res pect 
for the practical law is what consjatHtes,.rd1?ir^''^»^^ ew^y' 
Other motive must give place, because it is the conditi on, of a 
will being good in itself, and the worth of such a will is ab ove 
e verytlung. . ' 

Thus, then, without quitting the moral knowledge of 
common hmnan reason, we have arrived at its principle. And 
although, no doubt, common men do not conceive it in such an 
abstract and universal form, yet they always have it really 
before their eyes, and use it as the standard of their decision. 
Here it would be easy to show how, with this compass in 
hand (23), men are well able to distinguish, in every case that 
.o tcurs, what is good, what bad, conformably to duty or incon¬ 
sistent with it, if, without in the least teaching them anything 
new, we only, like Socrates, direct their attention to the principle 
they themselves employ; and that, therefore, we do not need 
science and philosophy to know what we should do to be honest 
and good, yea, even wise and virtuous. Indeed we might well 
have conjectured beforehand that the knowledge of what every 
man is bound to do, and therefore also to know, would be within 
the reach of every man, even the commonest.' Here’ we cannot 
forbear admiration when we see how great an advantage the 
practical judgment has over the theoretical in the common un¬ 
derstanding of men. In the latter, if common reason ventures 
to depart from the laws of experience and from the perceptions 
of the senses, it falls into mere inconceivabilities and self-con¬ 
tradictions, at least into a chaos of uncertainty, obscurity, and 

‘[Compare the note to the preface to the Gritique of the Practical 
Iiea$on,p. Ill A specnnen of Kant’s proposed application of the Socratic 
method may be found m Mr. Semple’s translation of the Metaphysic of 
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^^stability. But in the practical sphere it is just when the 
^^rmmon understanding excludes all sensible springs from prac- 
^^021 laws that itS^power of judgment begins to show itself to 
^vantage. It then becomes even subtle, whether it be that it 
^j>icanes with its own conscience or with other claims respecting 
^Jiat is to be called right, or whether it desires for its own 
j^struction to determine honestly the worth of actions; and, in 
latter case, it may even have as good a hope of hitting the 
^j^ark as any philosopher whatever can promise himself. Nay, 
almost more sure of doing so, because the philosopher 
have any other principle, while he may easily perplex 
/ddgment by a multitude of considerations foreign to the 
j^xx^tter, and so turn aside from the right way. Would it not 
^Jxerefore be wiser in moral concerns to acquiesce in the judg- 
xxxent of common reason (26), or at most only to call in philosophy 
f oi" the purpose of rendering the system of morals more complete 
0,xicl intelligible, and its rules more convenient for use (especially 
for disputation), but not so as to draw off the common under- 
^■banding from its happy simplicity, or to bring it by means of 
philosophy into a new path of inquiry and instruction ? 

Innocence is indeed a glorious thing, only, on the other 
ToLsmdi, it is very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, and is 
eetsily seduced. On this account even wisdom—which other- 
•wise consists more in conduct than in knowledge—yet has need 
of science, not in order to learn from it, but to secure for its 
pirecepts admission and permanence. Against all the commands 
of duty Which reason represents to man as so deserving of 
3?espeet, he feels in himself a powerful counterpoise in his wantS'^^^ 
~a.rLd inclinations, the entire satisfaction of which he sums u 
lO-xider the name of happiness. Now reason issues its comma<^xpe- 
rixiyieldingly, without promising anything to the inclinat^J^ ^^he 
^nd, as it were, with disregard and contempt for these cSiply on 
^liich are so impetuous, and at the same time so plausibofi^os it 
‘Wliieh will not allow themselves to be suppressed by ar can find 
^^and. Hence there arises a natural dialectic, i.e. a disTOuld have 
"fco argue against these strict laws of duty and to ques^bion and to 
'Validity, or at least their purity and strictness; and, ifth certainty 
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to make them more accordant with our wishes and inclinations, 
that is to saj, to corrupt them at their very source, and entirely 
to destroy their worth—a thing which even'^Sonamon loractical 
reason cannot ultimately call good. 

Thus is the common reason of man compelled to go out of its 
sphere, and to take a step into the field of doiooxtctical plidlosophy, 
not to satisfy any speculative want (which never occurs to it as 
long as it is content to he mere sound reason), but even oii prac¬ 
tical grounds (27), in order to attain in it information and. clear 
instruction respecting the source of its principle, and the c^^rect 
determination of it in opposition to the maxims which are ; rsed 
on wants and inclinations, so that it may escape from the per¬ 
plexity of opposite claims, and not run the risk of losing all 
genuine moral principles through the equivocation into which 
it easily falls. Thus, when practical reason cultivates itself, 
there insensibly arises in it a dialectic which forces it to seek 
aid in philosophy, just as happens to it in its theoretic use; 
and in this case, therefore, as well as in the other, it will find 
rest nowhere but in a thorough critical examination of our 
reason. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

TEANSITION FKOM POPULAE MOEAL PHILOSOPIfV TO THK 
METAPHYSIC OF MOKAL.S. 

If we have hitherto drawn our notion of duty from tin* com¬ 
mon use of our practical reason, it is by no nicau.s to be infened 
that we have treated it as an empirical notion. On tJie ctin - 
trary, if we attend to the experience of men’s condiiel, we 
meet frequent and, as we ourselves allow, jii.st (miuiilaint;; I hal 
one cannot find a single certain e.xamjtlo of the diKpositiou in 
act from pure duty. Although many things are d<me in (•(iiijar- 
mity with what duty prescribes,it is mwei-tbeless ai wjiys ilou 1 d i n I 
whether they are done strictly ./row/, duty, .so .as to have a morai 
worth. Hence there have at all times Dhui jjliihi.sopbcrs wlm 
lb?ye4ltog_ether denied that this dLsposition .actn:Uly (‘xists ,al .all 
in human actions;-have ascribed everything to a mor<‘ nr 
less refined self-love. Not that 'n'fcy-'i h.ave on that, account 
questioned the soundness of the conecption-nr"ntA.n'aliiy ; nn I he 
contrary, they spoke with .sincere regret of the fraiiy.yd’d'.'! 
ruption of human nature, which though nol.le enough to i;,hc 
as 4ts rule an idea so worthy of r(;s]iect, is yet, wc.-tk i n 
follow It, and employs reason, which ought to give it the law (■'») 
only for the purpose of providing for t,hL> intemst <,.f thV- 
melmations, whether .singly or at the be.st in the 
possible harmony with one anotlieiv 
_ In fact. It is absolutely impossiifie to mak(! out, l.v .■«..> 

mxim of an action, however right in itself, rcstml simply on 
moial grounds and on the conception of .l«ty. .Sonnd hneH it. 
happens that with the sharpest self-examination we <^•m limi 

been powS? 

^reat sacrifice; yet we cannot from this infer with cert„ainty 
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that it was not really some secret impulse of self-love, under the 
false appearance of duty, that was the actual determining cause 
of the will. We like then to flatter ourselves falsely taking 
credit for a more noble motive; whereas in fact we can never, 
even by the strictest examination, get completely behind the 
secret sprmgs of action; since, when the question is of moral 
worth, it is not with the actions which we see that we are 
concerned, but with those inward principles of them which we 
do not see. 

Moreover, we cannot better serve the wishes of those who 
ridicule all morality as a mere chimera of human imagination 
overstepping itself from vanity, than by conceding to them that 
notions of duty must be drawn only from experience (as from 
indolence, people are ready to think is also the case with all 
other notions); for this is to prepare for them a certain triumph. 
I am willing to admit out of love of humanity that even most 
of our actions are correct, but if we look closer at them w^e every¬ 
where come upon the dear self which is always prominent, and 
it is this they have in view, and not the strict command of 
which would often require self-denial ■ TTithout being an 
enemy of virtue, a cool r>.h,04.'ver, one that does not mistake the 
wish for goodJia?R^/er lively, for its reality, may sometimes 
_ ^ub^ true virtue is actually found anywhere in the 
wodd, and this especially as years increase and the judgment is 
partly made wiser by experience, and partly also more acute in 
observation. This being so, nothmg can secure us from falling 
away altogether from our ideas of duty, or maintain in*the soul 
a well-grounded respect for its law, but the clear conAuction that 
although there should never have been actions which really 
sprang from such pure sources, yet whether this or that takes 
place is not at aU the question; but that reason of itself, inde¬ 
pendent on all experience, ordains what ought to take place, 
that accordingly actions of which perhaps the world has hitherto 
never given an example, the feasibility even of which might be 
very much doubted by one who founds everything on expe¬ 
rience, are nevertheless inflexibly commanded by reason; that, 
4 CC. gr,^ even though there might never yet have been a sincere 
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friend, yet not a whit the less is pure sincerity in friendship 
required of every man, because, prior to all experience, this 
duty is involveij , as duty in the idea of a reason determinin.g 
tire will by d wiori nrinciules. 

When we add further that, unless we deny that the notion 
of morality has any truth or reference to any possible object, we 
must admit that its law must be valid, not merely for men, but 
for all TcdioTidl cTecttuTes generally ^ not merely under certain con¬ 
tingent conditions or with exceptions, but inth absohcte necessity, 
then it is clear that no experience could enable us to infer even 
the possibility of smh apo^ctic laws (si). For with what right 
could we bring into unbouncte'd respect as a universal precept 
for every ratianal nature that which perhaps holds only under 
the contingent conditions of humanity ? Or how could laws of 
the determination of our will be regarded as laws of the deter¬ 
mination of the will of rational beings generally, and for us 
only as such, if they were merely empirical, and did not take 
their origin wholly d priori from pure but practical reason? 

FTor could anything be more fatal to morality than that we 
^duld wish to derive it from examples. For every example of 
it that is set before me must be first itself tested by principles 
^pf morality, whether it is worthy to serve as an original example, 
‘i.e. as a pattern, but by no means can it authoritatively furnish 
the conception of morality. Even the Holy One of the Gospels 
must first be compared with our ideal of moral perfection before 
we can recognize Him as such; and so He says of Himself, 
Why call ye Me [whom you see] good; none is good [the 
model of good] but God only [whom ye do not see] ? ” But 
whence have we the conception of God as the supreme good ? 
Simply from the idea of moral perfection, which reason frames 
d jpnm,.and connects inseparably with the notion of a free will. 
Imitation finds no place at all in morahty, and examples serve 
only for encouragement, i.e, they put beyond doubt the feasi¬ 
bility of what the law commands, they make visible that which 
the practical rule expresses more generally, but they can never 
authorize us to set aside the true original which lies in reason, 
and to guide ourselves by examples. 
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If then there is no genuine supreme principle of morality 
but what must rest simply on pure reason, independent on all 
experience, I think it is not necessary even to^ut the question, 
whether it is good (32) to exhibit these concepts in their gene¬ 
rality {in ahstmcto) as they are established d priori along with 
the principles belonging to them, if our knowledge is to be 
distinguished from the 'o-ulgar, and to be called philosophical. 
In oiir times indeed this might perhaps be necessary; for if we 
collected votes, whether pure rational knowledge separated from 
everything empirical, that is to say, metaphysic of morals, or 
whether popular practical philosophy is to be preferred, it is 
easy to guess which side would preponderate. 

This descending to popular notions is certainly very com¬ 
mendable, if the ascent to the principles of pure reason has first 
taken place and been satisfactorily accomplished. This implies 
that we first fonnd Ethics on Metaphysics, and then, when it is 
firmly established, procure afor it by giving it a popular 
character. But it is quite absurd to try to be popular in the 
first inquiry, on which the soundness of the principles depends. 
It is not only that this proceeding can never lay claim to thej 
very rare merit of a true pMlosopliical popularity, since there is 
no art in being intelligible if one renounces all thoroughness of 
insight; but also it produces a disgusting medley of compiledi 
observations and half-reasoned principles. Shallow pates enjoy 
this because it can be used for every-day chat, but the sagacious 
find in it only confusion, and being unsatisfied and unable to 
help themselves, they turn away their eyes, while phirosophers, 
who see quite well through this delusion, are little listened to 
when they call men off for a time from this pretended popu¬ 
larity, in order that they might be rightfully popular after they 
have attained a definite insight. 

We need only look at the attempts of moralists in that 
favourite fashion, and we shall find at one time the special 
constitution of human nature (33) (including, however, the idea 
of a rational nature generally), at one time perfectipit, at 
another happiness, here moral sense, there fear of God, a little 
of this, and a little of that, in marvellous mixture, without its 
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occurring to^them to ask whether the principles of morality are 
to be sought in the knowledge of human nature at all (which we 
can have only* from experience); and, if this is not so, if these 
principles are to be found altogether d lofiori free from every¬ 
thing empirical, in pure rational concepts only, and nowhere 
else, not even in the smallest degree; then rather to adopt the 
method of making this a separate inquiry, as pure practical 
philosophy, or (if one may use a name so decried) as metaphysic 
of morals,^ to bring it by itself to completeness, and to require 
the public, which wishes for popular treatment, to await the 
issue of this undertaking. 

Such a metaphysic of morals, completely isolated, not mixed 
with any anthropology, theology, physics, or hyperphysics, and 
sti ll less with occult qualities (which we might call hypophysical), 
is not only an indispensable substratum of all sound theoretical 
knowledge of duties, but is at the same time a deside rafainLXil 
the highest importance to the actual fulfilme nt, of their precepts. 
For the pure conception of duty, unmixed with any foreign 
addition of empirical att r actions (34 ), and, in a word, the 
conception of the moral law, exercises on the human heart, by 
way of reaso n alone (which first be comes aware with this that it 
^an of itself be practical^ an influence so much more powerful 
tha n all other springs^ which may be derived from the field of 
experience, that in the consciousness of its worth, it despises 
the latte r, and c an by degrees become thei r master; wher eas a 
mixed ethics, compoun 3 eH"]^-tly of motives drawn from feelings 
and inclinations, and partly also of conceptions of reason, must 


1 Jnst as pure mathematics are distinguished from applied, pure logic 
from applied, so if we choose we may also distinguish pure philosophy of 
morals (metaphysic) from applied (viz. applied to human nature). By this 
designation we are also at once reminded that moral principles are not 
based on properties of human nature, but must subsist d priori of ‘ 
themselves, while from such principles practical rules must be capable of 
being deduced for every rational nature, and accordingly for that of man. 

“ I have a letter from the late excellent Sulzer, in which he asks me 
what can be the reason that moral instruction, although containing much 
that is convincing for the reason, yet accomplishes so little 2 My answer 
was postponed in order that I might make it complete. But it is simply 
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make the mind waver between motives whieli cannot be brotigtit 
under any principle, which lead to good only by mere accideiat, 
and very often also to evil. / 

From what has been said, it is clear that all moral 
ceptions have their seat and origin completely d pruu'l in tlie 
reason, and that, moreover, in the commonest reason just as truly 
as in that which is in the highest degree speculative; that they 
cannot be obtained by abstraction from any empii’icaJ, aricl 
therefore merely contingent knowledge: that it is just this pui’ity 
of their origin that makes them worthy to serv(3 as our snprouie 
practical principle (35), and that just in proportion ^is wo acl<l 
anything empirical, we detract from tlieir genuine iniluein;«‘,atid 
from the absolute value of actions; that it is not only of the 
greatest necessity, in a purely speculative point of view, hut is alBo 
of the greatest practical importance, to derive tliese notions and. 
laws from pure reason, to present them pure and mimix(!(L and 
■even to determine the compass of this practical or pure ratioiml 
knowledge, i.e. to determine the whole faculty of pure pnu'ticnl 
reason; and, in doing so, we must not make its priu(U|des 
dependent on the particular nature of human reason, tliough in. 
speculative philosophy this may be permitted, or ma}^ (‘ven nt 
/ times be necessary; but since moral laws ouglit to hold good for 
: every rational creature, we must derive them from tlu* gt‘{uu‘al 
concept of a rational being. In this way, although for it 8 
application to man morality has need of anthropolog}', y«»!,, in 

the first instance, we must treat it independently as juire 

. .. .. .. __ ^ • 

this, that the teachers themselves have not got their own iii>ti(jnn (sleax', 
and when they endeavour to make up for this by raking up motives of 
moral goodness from every quarter, trying to make their phy.siii right 
strong, they spoil it. For the commonest understanding slnnvK t.liat if 
we imagine, on the one hand, an act of honesty done with Hteadfast, mincl, 
apart from every view to advantage of any kind in this world or another, 
and even under the greatest temptations of necessity or alluremenfc, and, 
on the other hand, a similar act which was affected, in however low a 
degree, ^ a foreign motive, the former leaves far behind and eulipses the 
second; it elevates the soul, and inspires the wish to be able to act in like 
manner oneself. Even moderately young children feel this imjirossion, 
and one should never represent duties to them in any other light. 
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as inetaphysic, complete in i 
in siicli distinct branches of science is easily u« 
well t.liat iinles|^ wo are in possession of this, it wot greoVa^st well-being 
vain in determine the moral element of duty in xseat actnAiH] tlms 
for piiriioses of vSpeciilative criticism, but it would be impossible nio’s 
to ba.se morals on their gtmuinci principles, even for common 
|)nicti(ial purposes, cs]HM.dally of moral instruction, so as to 
{trodiice purc^ nim'al dispositions, and to engraft them on nieix's 
minds to tlie promotion of the greatest possible good in the world. 

TViit in order tJiat in tliis study we may not merely advance 
liy t.he nattiral ste])s from the common moral judgment (in tliis 
casf^ vr^iy worthy of respect) to the philosophical, as has l)ocii 
alreatiy done, hut' aiLso from a popular ])hiIoso))l)y, whicli goes no 
tnrthm’ Ilian it can reach by gro])ing with the licdp of examples, # 
to iiif*t.a]diysi(? (whicli ihies not allow itself to bo eh(vdv(sl l>y / 
anyt long mnpirical (;;g), and as it must measure tlie whole exbvnt ^ 

(A this kind of rational knowledge, goes a,s far as ideal concep¬ 
tions, wliere evmi (examples fail ns), we must follow and 
eh‘ar!y desmalie tlui iiractical faculty of reason, from the general 
iul(‘S of its d<d,ermination t,o the |)oiut wher<? the notion of 
dui}' stnangs from it. 

Evmything in nature wm-ks according to laws. lla'Ilonal 
beings alom^ have ilie faculty of acting according to Urn amevpfdon 
of laws, ihal is according to priiKupIes, ir, liavt^ a to//. Hinco 
the doduetion of actions from principles requires m/mn, tire 
will is lUTthing hut. pirunacial reason. If reason infallilrly 
detcsrmlnes the will, then the actions of such a iHa'ng wliicfi are 
ri*oi»gnizi‘d as ohjcfctivcdy neciessary are subjcadively iicajessary V 
also, ij\ the will is a faculty to vhmm fJmi (mdy 
irtdc‘prmdimt on inclination recognij^es as pmctically necessary,' 
ij\ as good. But if reason of itsidf does not suftieiently determine 
the wl,l!, if tlie latter is sulyect also to subjective conditions 
(liartieiilar impulses) which do hot always coincide with tlie 
objective eonditions; in a word, if tlie Ivill does 'Uot m itmlf 
completely accord witli reason (which is actually the ease with 
men), then^ tlie actions which olyectivaly are mcx^nmd as 
necessary are subjectively contingent, and tlia.'deterniination of 
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make the mind warg to objective laws is oUigation.pciB;^ is to say, 
under any prir uhe objective laws to a will that is not thoroughly 
and ve/’coofteived as the determination of the wfll of a rational 
by pvlnciples of reason, but which the will from its nature 
does not of necessity follow. 

The conception of an objective principle, in so far as it is 
obligatory for a will, is called a command (of reason), and the 
formula of the command is called an Imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word ought [or shall], 
an d thereby indi cate, the relat io n of an objective la\^37 ) of 
reason to a wil l, which from its subjective constitution i s 
not necessarily determined by it (an obligation ). They say 
t hat something would be good to do or to forbear, but they say 
it to a will which does not always do a thing b ec ause it i s 
conceived to be good to do it. That is practically good, 
which determines the will by means of the conception s 
of rea son, and co nsequently not from subjective causes, bu t 
objectively, that is on principles which are valid fo r every 
i ^ational being as such._ It is distinguished from the pleasant, as 
that which influences the will only by means of sensation from 
merely subjective causes, valid only for the sense of this or 
that one, and not as a principle of reason, which holds for every 
one.^ 

^ The dependence of the desires on sensations is called inclination, 
and this accordingly always indicates a want. The dependence of a con¬ 
tingently determinable will on principles of reason is called an interest. 
This, therefore, is found only in the case of a dependent will which does 
not always of itself conform to reason ; in the Divine will we cannot 
conceive any interest. But the human will can also take an interest in a 
thing without therefore acting from interest. The former signifies the 
practical interest in the action, the latter the pathological in the object of 
the action. The former indicates only dependence of the will on principles 
of reason in themselves ; the second, dependence on principles of reason 
for the sake of inclination, reason supplying only the practical rules how 
the requirement of the inclination may be satisfied. In the first case the 
action interests me ; in the second the object of the action (because it is 
pleasant tr We have seen in the first section that in an action done 

from duty we must look not to the interest in the object, but only to that 
in the action itself, and in its rational principle (viz. the law). 
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A perfectly good will would therefore 1>e 
objective laws (viz. laws of good), bRt could not 1)c ci (rue^H 

ohliged thereby to act lawfully, because of itself from it ^ 
jective constitution it can only lie detenuined liy the ct aiceptinw 
of good (as). Tlierefore no imperatives hold for the Divine 
will, or in general for a/n% will; onfflit is here out of jdtice, 
because tlie volition is already of itself lu'cessarily in unison 
with the law. Therefore iniporatives are only formubo to 
express the relation of objective laws of all volition to thc^ sub¬ 
jective ini])erfection of the will of this or tliat rational hiding, 
e.g, the hvnnan will. 

Now all wtg)fvrf(.fAir>s command eitlnrr Jiiipiiluidvullg 01 ; ralr- 
garicfdli/. The former nTiir^sent l/h<h pi^ictica ne<^(:^ssity of a, 
possible action as means to sometliing clst^ that/ is williMl (or at 
least which on(‘, might ])Ossil)ly will). Tlie (:;at(\gorica! iinp(‘ra.- 
tive would l)0 that which represented an judiou as msa'ssary 
of itself without reference to another end, if;., as ol>j(*ctively 
necessary. 

Since iwery ja'actical law re])res(;nts a, possible ael/ion as 
good, and on this account, for a sul>jec!/ who is |)r;if;lica,Ily 
determinal)](5 by reason, nc(;essaiy, all impera.tives are formula* 
dctivrmining a,n actioti which is iiecessajy a.t;coi‘ding to Uh) 
principle of a. will good in some i*espeet.s. If now the; auction is 
good i)nly a,s a. m{;a,ns lo Hiytiir.Udng rise, then t/he ini))era,tivi; is 
hyjHdIuika if it is eoncthivatd a,s good vh/. v7.sr//’and conse(|inmtly 
as !)(hrr!g necess.'irily the principle of a, will wliielt of itself eon- ' 
forms to rea,son, then it is rtUfytjrmrL 

Tims tire im|)erative <leclares what. a,ction possible; by 1 ;"” ' 
would l)e good, and presents tin; practical rule in i*ola,tion 
a will which does not forthwith, perform an a,(;tion Rjg 

irecause it is good, wlarther Ijecause the sul)j*c(;t does not iiJA\,gesfor 
know that it is g<R.)(l, or becanse, even if it know this, 
maxims might be oj)posed to the objective principles of 
'~>4^cason. 

'*^*’Acc()rdingly the hypothetical u only says^^i^^ws 

action is go(,)d lV)r somo purpose, 'pon^hh or {(cl/tud 
first case it is a Problematical, in tlie second an A; 
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make the taind The categorical imperative which declares 

Tinder any otjeetively necessary in itself without reference 

and ve-^ purpose, i e. without any other end, is valid as an 

-n-podictic (practical) principle. 

Whatever is possible only by the power of some rational 
being may also be conceived as a possible purpose of some will; 
and therefore the principles of action as regards the means 
necessary to attain some possible purpose are in fact infinitely 
numerous. All sciences have a practical part, consisting of 
problems expressing that some end is possible for us, and of 
imperatives directing how it may be attained. These may, 
therefore, be called in general imperatives of Skill. Here there 
is no question whether the end is rational and good, but only 
■ what one must do in order to attain it., The precepts for the 
physician to make his patient thoroughly healthy, and for a 
poisoner to ensure certain death, are of equal value in this 
respect, that each serves to effect its purpose perfectly. Since 
in early youth it cannot be known what ends are likely to occur 
to us in the course of life, parents seek to have their children 
taught a great many things, and provide for thens^nfZ in the use 
of means for all sorts of arbitrary ends, of none of which can 
' they determine whether it may not perhaps hereafter be an 
object to their pupU, but which it is at all events that 

he might aim at; and this anxiety is so great that- they 
commonly neglect to form and correct their judgment on the 
V. value of the things which may be chosen as ends (40). 

Th (There is one end, however, which may be assumed to be 
“°‘''tuallv such to all rational beuigs (so far as imperatives apply 
them viz. as dependent beings), and, therefore, one purpose 
they not merely may have, but which we may with 
*e a" ainty assume that they aU actually hare by a natural neces- 
of reasu and this is lutppiness. The hypothetical imperative which 
for the the practical necessity of an action as means to the 

the ’fe<l'i“^^,ment of happiness is Assertorial. We are not to present 
action inters ^ uncertain and merely possible pm’pose, 

pleasant tf -^^Mch we may presuppose with certamty and 

from dutywr purpose wi j s: Kaincp ISTow 

in the action^ every man, because it belongs 
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slvill iM t.lie choice of means to bis own greatest well-being 
may Inrcalled ^ymdciicc^ in the narrowest sense. And tluis 
tin*, iiuperative which refers to the clioice of lueans to one’s 
own happiness, i*e, the precept of prudence, is still always 
luipidlidiml; the action is not commanded absolutely, but only 
as iiicans to another purpose. 

Finally, tliere is aii^ which coniniands a certaiip 

(',{)m]u(*4- innn(Mlia.tcly, with out having as its a,ny othur 

piuposi^ to be aptainiHl by h dliis imperative is (Jat(\goricaI. 
it (‘oiHUM’ns nob the mat ter of tlie action, or its inteinhyl^result, 
blit' ibs ibrm nia 1. tlie principle of wbicli i t is ibself a result {-ii ); 
and w^liat is essentially good in it consists ip the irient.al dispo^ 
sibi»>ii, let tlie conseyuoncc lx? what it may. This im])orativ(p_ 
ma}' 1)0 called that of Morali^t^^^ 

'I’liere is a marked distinctio n al so between the volitions on 
these tlir(3e sori<s of principles iji th e of the obliga¬ 


tion of t/ho will In order to mark tliis dillerence inore (deai'Iy, 
1 think tliey would he most suitably named in tlieir order if we 
said they are (vithcr tuIch of skill, o r co misvh oi Prud ence, jij: 
vonnntin ds of morality . For it is Iww only tliat involves 

tluj <u)nee])tk)n of an mimf uMM imaJ. and ()l)|e<itiv<^ mxa^ssityj which 
is (*ouse{]uently universally valid; and commands n>w. laws 
whicJi must 1)0 oheycxl, tliat is, must i)e tollowcd, (iven in px>p<>* 
sit-ion 1,0 inclination^ C(mnsrl% indeed, involve nec(‘ssity, l)ut 
om? which can only Imld \indor a contingent suh.jcctivo condi¬ 
tion, viz. they depend on whether this or tliat nia,n reckons this 
or that as part of his liapiriness; the categorical impoi’ative, on 


‘ I’he word pnuknce is t;akeu in two BeuBOH : in tlia one it may btxu* tlio 
mimi) of knowledge of the world, in the other that of private prudence* 
The formta* is a man’s aliility to iniluence others so as to use them for his 
own |,)urpoHe8. The latter is the sagacity to comliine all theHoa«M;m>g0g foi: 
his own lasting bonellt. This latter is properly that t£,/^niirisci«;n,ifr‘"^ 
oven of the former is reduced, 'and when a man is pplcs to securi? 
sense, but not in the latter, we might bettei'' 8?Ay pocrinKoi 

and cimwing, but, on the whole, imprudent# 

1 . /7 1 1 T o A teaches do, 

between/ciuf/and f/ew/iea4 here alludod to, Jlnc/w 

p jio I Itenee it loiiows 

sj,)eakiug, 
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the contrary, is not limit ed by any condition, and as- bein^ 
abs olutely, although practically, necessary, may be quite p ro- 
perfy called a co mmand. We mi g ht also call the first kind of 
imper atives techmcal (belonging to art) , the second frag matic^ 
(to welfare) , the third moTol (belonging to fre e conduct geim- 
rally, that is, Jo morals)^ 

hTow arises the question, how are all these imperatives 
possible? This question does not seek to know how we can 
conceive the accomplishment of the action which the imperative 
■ordains, but merely how we can conceive the obligation of the 
will (42) which the imperative expresses. hTo special explana¬ 
tion is needed to show how an imperative of skill is possible. 
Whoever wills the end, wills also (so far as reason decides his 
conduct) the means in his povrer which are indispensably 
necessary thereto. This proposition is, as regards the volition, 
analytical; for, in willing an object as my effect, there is 
already thought the causality of myself as an acting cause, that 
is to say, the use of the means; and the imperative educes from 
the conception of volition of an end the conception of actions 
necessary to this end. Synthetical propositions must no doubt 
be employed in defining the means to a proposed end; but they 
do not concern the principle, the act of the will, but the object 
and its realization. Ex. gr., that in order to bisect a line on 
an unerring principle I must draw from its extremities two 
intersecting arcs; this no doubt is taught by mathematics only 
in synthetical propositions; but if I know that it is only by this 
process that the intended operation can be performed, then to 
say that if I fully will the operation, I also will the action 
required for it, is an axi&lytical proposition; for it is one and 
the same thing to conceive something as an effect which I can 


^JjLsrP'nfiioto me that the proper signification of the word pragmatic 
^artliesaises the J^s-tely defined in this way. For sanctions [see Or. of 
the of called pragmatic, which flow properly, not from 

auction interet^^ for^‘ enactments, but ixomprecaiLtiwi for the 

pleasant tf xr^tory is composed pragmatically when it teaches 
from duty w" which^Q world how it can provide for its interests 

in the actionhievery man, b^^ men of former time. 
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jiroducc in a certaffiTway, and to conceive myself as acting in 
this way. 

If it were only equally easy to give a <lelinite conception of 
happiness, the imperatives of prudence would correspond exact,ly 
with those of skill, and would likewise be analytical, h'oi' in 
this case as in that, it could he said, whoever wills the end, 
wills also (according to the dictate of reason necessarily) the 
indispensable means thereto wliich arci in his power. I’ut, 
unfortunately, the notion of happiness is so indcliuite that 
althougli every man wishes tii attain it, yet he never can s;iy 
definitely and comsistently what it is that he really wishes and 
wills (is). The reason of this is that all tlie (slenunits which 
lielong to the notion of hajipincss are altogctlier etnpirical, i.r. 
they must he Itorrowed from cxjicriencc, and ncv(;rt,hclcss t.hc 
idea of haj)piness reiiuirc's an absolute whole, a maximum of 
welfare in my pri'sent and all future', eirciunstances. Now it is 
impossililc tliat the most (dear-sighted and at the sanue time 
most ixjwerFuI l)eing(HU]ipos(.!d finite) should frame to himself a 
definite eommjdiou of what li(( really wills in this. Does he 
will riches, how much anxiety, envy, and snares might, he not 
thereby draw upon his shoubhu's ? Does h(( will Icuowh'dge 
and discernment, ]»erhaiis it might ju'ove t,o be only an eye so 
nuicli the sliarp(jr to sliow him so mucti tin; more fearfully tins 
evils that are nv’y concealed from him, and tliaf, cannot, Im; 
avoidtjd, or to imj>ose more wants on his desire's, whiedi already 
give him_^couc(irn enough. Wendd Inj have long life f w'ho 
guarantees to him that it would not hc! a long mi.sery f wmdd 
tie at least hav(i health f how ofUni has uneasimsss of the body 
restrained from excesses into whie’^micDcct lie:dth would I)u\'o 
idlowed one to fall ? ami so on. , '\ hc is unahle, on any 
prmciide, to determine with i:ertai„,i,y what/ would make him 
truly ha])py; heeauso to do so lie would need to he omniscient. 
Wo cannot thorefoic act on any definite principles to seourii 
luqipiness, but ordy on oiupirical counsels, an. ;/r. of regimen, 
frugality, courtesy, reserve, &c., which experience teacdies do, 
on the average, most promote woll-being. lienee it follows" 
tliat the imperatives of prudence do n<it_,aJjdcJJy siieakiiig, 

li2 
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command at all, that is, they cannot present actions objectively 
as practically necessary, that they are I’atlicr to lie rogiiriled as 
counsels (consilia) than precepts {yrmcrfpl,a) of re<ason, tliat. the 
problem to determine certainly and universally (41) wliat action 
would promote the happiness of a rational lieing is coiniiletely 
insoluble, and consequently no imperative respecting it is pos¬ 
sible which should, in the strict sense, command to <lo what 
makes happy; because happiness is not art, nhial of reason Init 
of imagination, resting solely on empirical grounds, and it is 
vaih’'to"expe^ tKat these should define an action by wliinli one 
could attain the totality of a series of eonsecpunices whicli is 
really endless. This imperative of prudence would, how(.iver, 
be an analytical proposition if we assume that the nu'ans to 
happiness could be certainly assigned ; for it is distinguisluMi 
from the imperative of skill only by tliis, that in the latt(.‘r tiie 
end is merely possible, in the former it is given; as, Imvvttver, 
both only ordain the means to that whicli we suppose to be 
willed as an end, it follows that tlie imperative wide!) ordains 
the willing of the means to liim who wills tlie end is in botli 
cases analytical. Thus there is no difficulty in regard to the 
possibility of an imperative of this kind either. 

On the other hand, the question, how the imperative of 
morality is possible, is undou b tedly one , ffie only one, demami- 
ing a solution, as this is not at all hy pothetical, and the ol jee- 
tive necessity which it presents Cininot rest on any hyisitliesi's, 
as is the ease with the hypothet ical i mperat ives. 0 n ly 1 le nrvve 
must never leav fijQ at of consider ation that we w'/w/fd*make out 
hy any example, in other Vords empiric aily. wiuitlier there is 
such an imperative at a ll; J^ut it is rather to he feaind that all 
those which seem to beticaJ iorical may yet be at bottom hypo¬ 
thetical. For instancej, w-gm the precept is; Thou shalt* not 
promise- deceitfully; aihd it is assumed that the necessity of 
this is not a mere counsel to, avoid some other evil, so that it 
should mean: Thou slialt not make a lying promise, le.st if it 
become kno-^ thou shpuldst destroy thy credit (4,';), hat that an 
action of this kind mhst be regarded as evil in itselt, so that 
the imperative of ,tbq fmbibii.inn ig categorical; then we cannot 
man, beih 
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show with certainty in any example tliat th show what we 

mined merely by the law, without any othr*^* 

althougli it may appear to be so. For it e^bects 

f(3ar of disgrace, pei'haps also obscure>’^'^X. 

may have a secret intluence on tlic 

cx])erience the non-existence of a oi 

tells us is tliat we do not perceive tliy mtim 

so-called moi’al imperative, 

categorical and unconditional, duties, adopting the usual 
matic precept, drawing our att< ourselves and to others, and into 

merely teaching us to takci th((‘i''^) 

We sludl therefore 1iave‘‘^P^^^^’ scries oL misfortunes 

bility of a categorical impen^^ill possession of Ins reasoti 

the advantage of its real iwould not bo contrary to his 
[tlic elucidation of] its pos ^-^wn lile. Now he inquires whethei 
its <^xplana.tion, not for become a universal law of natures, 

may be diseerned l)erorcl'^^"^^we I adopt it as a quin(ri])lci to 
alone has tlie purijort <luration is likely ti) bring 

indeed be called asked tlien simply wlndliei. 

whatever is only necessa.^-^^^ self-love can hecjome a universal 
purpose may be consi(le-r<^" system ol nature 

at any time l)e fn^e frond’ to destroy life by nuuins oi the 
on tlie contrary, tlurun^^ nature it is to imped to the improve- 
lil)erty to choose tlie itsell, and thm‘oior(" could not 

witliit tlnit necessity 

Becondly, in the case of t. oi natures, and c<)iise(piently 
morality* thes difficulty (of di^......-. 

profound one (*16). I t is an d /^r.votho division of didicB foiMi future 
positioid ; and as there is so mueliore only as an arbitrary ono (in 

....—.......-...*...tho rest, 1 understand by a perfect 

^ X connect tlio act with the will wU favour of inclination, and then I 
resulting from any inclination, bub perfect duties. This is contrary 
(though only objectively, i.e. assuming aools; but I do not intend to oistify 
power over idl subjective motives). Thi§^ whether it is admitted or not. 
sition which does, not deduce the 'J, those which can bo enforced liy 

from another already presupposed (for we enforced. Ihey are idso 
but connects it immediately with the jurk and officio 

being, as something nob contained in it. / 
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command at propositions of this kind,-it may 

as practicaUy necesA ^hat the difficulty wHl be no less with the 
counsels (consilia) than 

problem to determine ce^^ ^^«ther the mere con- 

would promote the happiffP^’^^^^i^® P^^’^'^P® ®^^PP^y ^® 

insoluble, and consequently"- containing the proposition which 
sible which should, in the dPerative; for even if we know the- 
makes happy; because happincmand, yet how it is possible will 
of imagination, resting solely ?4'ioris study, which we postpone 
vain to "exped: tKat these should' 

could attain the totality of a sei^^ imperative, in general I do 
really endless. This imperative ( contain until I am given the 
be an analytical proposition if we ^ categorical imperative, I 
happiness could be certainly assign^’ imperative contains 

from the imperative of skill only by maxims^ shall con- 

end is merely possible, in the formed® no conditions restricting 
both only ordain the means to tha<^®^"^^ statement that the^ 
willed as an end, it follow's that the '^miversal law (4/), and 
the willing of the means to him who ^^i^e properly represents, 
eases analytical. Thus there is no d:‘ ^ 

possibility of an imperative of tliis kin™^^ imperative, namely, 
On the other hand, the quesW ^"^ 

Qiiomlity is possible, is un doubtedly 

mgX^ohl^^ this is no't at all hy deduced from this one 
tive necessity whi ch it -presents can^ then^ although it should 
as is jhe case with the hypotheticr ^ 

action, and mn^ 

by any exa7'ii])le, in other W <y^ practical law. The former contains the 
such an imper ative at §.11 ; ^rding to the conditions of the subject 
Ihos^hiiSr^em to betieal so that it is the principle on which 

thetical. For instaueer, objective principle valid for every 

- ,.o n : 1 -j. -Pl® on which it ought to act that is an 

promise deceitfully; ajnd it ^ 

this is not a mere counsel original before Imperativ ” 

should mean : Thou shalf have translated accordingly. Mr. Semple 
become kno-fe thou shbujditions that I have seen agree in reading 
action of this kind miuSA^r^^slates. With this reading, it is the= 
the im-nora rive of the necessary.] 

^an, be\tb 
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vain notion, yet at least we shall he able to show what wo 
nnderstaiid by it and what this notion means. 

Since the universality of thc^law according to which ejiects 
are produced constitutes wMb is properly ealle(l_ in tiio 

most general sens^ [as to form), that is the existenoe of tilings 
so far as it is deterniined jiy general, 1^^^ of 

duty nuiy be expressed thus cm if tlio oiiaxmi ihy cidion 
vrre to hccovie, h/ thi/ will ct v/ivi/mvrsal Iciw (f 

We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting tlie usual 
division of thcin into duties to ourselves and to others, and into 
perfetjf and imperfect duties.* (-is) 

1. A man reduced to despair liy a series ol‘ misfortunes 
feels weariinl of life, liut is still so far in possession of his reas('ti 
that hi', (ain ask himself wlietlicr it would not ho cont<rary t,o liis 
duty (iO himself to takc^ his own life. Now lie irujuircis whetluvr 
tin* maxim of ins action could liecoirie a nniversal law of naturix 
His maxim is: lAnni self-love I ado]>t it as a. priiaaple to 
shorten my life when its longer duration is likely to bring 
mon,^ iw'il than satisfaction. It is asked then simply whetliei’ 
this ])rinci))le founded on self-love can liecome a universal 
law of natunx Now we sec at once tliat a, vsystem of nature 
of which it should be a law to destroy life hy nnnns ol’ tlie 
very feuding whose special nature li is to impid to the improviv 
mmit of life would conlra.diet itself, a,ml tluvr'efon^ could not 
exist as a systevm of na,tnre; hivnce that maxim cannot pos- 
{sihly exist a,s a universal law of naturi^, and consiufumitiy 

m 

' I i; niirst be noted here tlint 1 roHta-vo tlm diviaion of duties for a futurt^ 
f>/woroi.v-; so that i give it here only as an arbitrary one (in 
order l;o arrange iny oxaniples). For the rest, I understand by a perfect 
duty one that adnut.s no exception in favour of inclination, and Idien I 
have not mer<dy external but also internal perfect duties, ddvis is contrary 
to tbe use of the word adopted in the schools ; but I do not intend to juBtify 
it bore, as it is all one for my purpose whetlier it is admitted or not. 

[ JWrfect duties «ire usually understood to be those which cim bo ouforetsl l)y 
oxteraal law ; mperfocl^ those whicli cannot be enforced* ^Fhey arc also 
calltal res]: ectively defemlnatci and indeterminaU^ o0»cw ;/u'rhs* and 
virluiu,'} 
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would be wholly inconsistent with the supreme principle of all 
duty.^ 

2. Another finds himself forced by necessity to borrow 

money. He knows that he will not be able to repay it. but 
sees also that nothing will be lent to him, unless he promises 
stoutly to repay it in a definite time. He desires to make this 
promise, but he has still so much conscience as to ask himself: 
Is it not unlawful and inconsistent with duty to get out of a 
difficulty in this way ? Suppose, however, that he resolves to 
do so, then the maxim of his action would be expressed thus: 
When I think myself in want of money, I will borrow money 
and promise to repay it, although I know that I never can do 
»:o. How this principle of self-love or of one’s own advantage 
may perhaps be consistent with my whole future welfare; but 
the question now is, Is it right? I change then the suggestion 
of self-love into a universal law, and state the question thus ( 49 ): 
How would it be if my maxim were a universal law ? Then I 
see at once that it could never hold as a universal law of 
nature, but would necessarily contradict itself. For supposing 
it to be a universal law that everyone when he thinks himself 
in a difficulty should be able to promise whatever he pleases, 
with the pmpose of not keeping his promise, the promise itself 
would become impossible, as well as the end that one might 
have in view in it, since no one would consider that anything 
was promised to him, but would ridicule all such statements a« 
vain pretences. \ 

3. A third finds in himself a talent which with th^ help of^ 
some culture might make him a useful man in many respects. 
But he finds himself in comfortable circumstances, and prefers 

Ao indulge in pleasure rather than to take pains in enlarging 
aind improving his happy natural capacities. He asks, how¬ 
ever, whether his maxim of neglect of his natural gifts, besides 
agreeing with his inclination to indulgence, agrees also with 
what is called duty. He sees then that a system of nature 
oould indeed subsist with such a universal law although men 


^ [On suicide cf. further Metajphysih de,r SiUen, p. 274.] 
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(like the South Sea islanders) should let tlieir talents rest, a/iid 
resolve to devote their lives merely to idleness, amusement, aiul 
propa-gation of their species—in a word, to enjoyment; liiU. he 
cannot possibly unll that this sliould 1 h 3 a universal law of 
nature, or be implanted in us as sucli liy a natural instinct. 
For, as a rational l:)eing, he necessarily wills tliat his faxmlties 
be developed, since tliey servo him, a.nd have been given him, 
for all sorts of jiossilde jiurposes. 

4. A f(.)urtli, who is in prosperity, wliile lie sees that otiiei's 
have to contend with great wretchedness and tint lie could 
help tliern, tliiiiks : What concern is it r»f mine '( m ci’v’nnc 
be as liap])y (.oo) as Heaven )>leases, or as (‘,an make himscir: 
I will take nothing from him nor evmi cn\y him, only I do rmt 
wish to contril)ut(‘. a;nyt.hing to liis welfamur in Ins assisia.n<'(‘ in 
distress ! Now no doubt if sucli a niod(‘ of tliinking wm’«* a. 
universal la.w, the liunian race might very well suhisist, and 
douhtless even better than in a state in whicli everyone tjall:wor 
sympatliy and good-will, or even takes cai‘e occasionally to |uii. 
it into practice, liut, on the other side, also cheats when he c,a,n, 
lietrays tlic rights of men, or otherwise violates tlienu Ihit 
althougli it is possible that a universal law of nature migiit 
exist in ixccorilance with that maxim, it is impossilile to ?c/7/ Miu,t 
such a principle siiovdd have the nnivm'sal validity ol‘ a 1:.‘W 
of nature. For a will wliicli resolved this would coidradiot 
itself, iiiasmucli as many cases migiit occur In which one wouhl 
have need of the love and sym])athy of ot.hers, and in wliielu l^y 
sucli a. hAv of nature, sprung from his own will, he would 
deprive himself oi‘ all hope of tlui aid he desires. 

Tliese are a few of the many actual, duti(‘s, or u,t least what, 
we regard as such, which obviously fall into two classiw on 
one principle that we Iiave laid down. We must l)e oWr io irill 
that a 3uaxinM)f our action should he a trniv(*.rsai law. This 
is the canon of th(3 moral appreciation of the acti(»n, geiierally 
Some actions are of such a cliaractor that tlieiiv maxim ciir 
witliout contradiction lie even mummed as a univcu'sid^ 
naturiy far from it being iiossible tliat we sliould 
should be so. In others tliis intrinsic im|K:)Bs^y 
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found, but still it is impossible to will that their maxim should 
be raised to the universality of a law of nature, since such a 
will would contradict itself. It is easily seen that the former 
violate strict or rigorous (inflexible) duty (51); the latter only 
laxer (meritorious) duty. Thus it has been completely shown 
by these examples how all duties depend as regards the nature 
of the obligation (not the object of the action) on the same 
principle. 

If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any transgress 
sioii of duty, we shall find that we in fact do not will that our 
maxim should be a universal law, for that is impossible for us 
on the contrary, we will that the opposite should remain a 
universal law, only we assume the liberty of making an exception 
in our own favour or (just for this time only) in favour of our 
inclination. Consequently if we considered all cases from one 
and the same j>oint of view, namely, that of reason, we should 
find a contradiction in our own will, namely, that a certain prin¬ 
ciple should be objectively necessary as a universal law, and yet 
subjectively should not be universal, but admit of exceptions. 
As, however, we at one moment regard our action from the point 
of view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then again 
look at the same action from the point of view of a will affected 
by inclination, there is not really any contradiction, but an 
antagonism of inclination to the precept of reason, whereby the 
universality of the principle is changed into a mere generality, 
so that the practical principle of reason shall meet the maxim 
half way. How, although this cannot be justified i!i our own 
impartial judgment, yet it proves that w'e do really recognize 
the validity of the categorical imperative and (with all respect 
for it) only allow ourselves a few exceptions, which we think 
unimportant and forced from us. 

We have thus established at least this much, that if duty is 
conception which is to have any import and real legislative 
wh&^ority for our actions (52), it can only be expressed in 
could r^ipcal, and not at all in hypothetical imperatives. We 
which is of great importance, exhibited clearly and 
^ every practical application the content of the 
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categorical imperative, which must contain the principle of all 
duty if there is such a thing at alL We have not yet, liowever, 
advanced so far as to prove dfrioH that there actually is such 
an imperative, that tliere is a practical law whicli coinmands 
absolutely of itself, and without any otlier impulse, and tliattlni 
following of this law is duty. 

With the view of attaining to this it is of cxtrcmio impor¬ 
tance to remember tliat we must n()t allow ourselves to think of 
dedutdng the reality of this principle from tlie pariimtim' aUri- 
hv.tin of himan nature. For duty is to 1)0 a practitjal, uncondi¬ 
tional ncc^ossity of action; it must therefore hold for all rational 
beings (to wlioiu an imperatives can a])ply at all), and ybr thin 
reamn only be also a law for all human wills. (,)n tJi(M‘.out,rary, 
wliafr’ver is dedmual from tlio partiiudar natural cliarac.i(‘.risties 
of irniminit/y, from ('crtain fetdings and pro])(‘nsionsd nay, even, 
ij‘ IH ‘.ssibhi, from any p.artifnilar tombuu'y pr( ler U > human 
ivason, and wliieh maal not neeessa.rily Imld for tin*, will of 
evv'ty rational Ixu’ng; this may indeed sui^ply us with a maxim, 
lad not with a. law; with a, sul)jectiv(i jirinfople on whi(‘.Ii W(^ 
iua\' liaA'e a propcmsion an<l inclination to act, but not with 
an ol)j(H;tivo princi|)]e on whiclrwaj sliould 1)0 (uiyomed to at't, 
(‘Viv,i tlmugh all our propemsions, incliiia-tions, and naturaJ dis- 
positi(»ns were opposed to it. In fjnd., tlie sublimity aaid intrinsic 
<lignity of ttu? command in duty so muc;h tlie more e,vitlent, 
tlifd<?ss the subjective impulses favour it and thtj nmi’e tluy 
op|»os<c il., without l){‘ing able in the slightest degrm^ in w<‘aJ<(m 
the obligation of ila‘. law or to diminisli its validity 

Ihne then w(^ st*e philosophy brouglit to a eritical |)OKition, 
si!icf‘ it lias to be tinnly lixtal, notwitlisiavidiug tlmt it has 
nothing to support it in lu^avim m* eartln lleri^ it must 
show its purity as absolute <Hr(Riior of its own. laws, not tlm 

[ ^ Kimt (liHiinguiiiheH (propmm'o) froni ** Noigung (Indir- 

as fcillowH:—‘‘ Hiiiig’’ is a ;pn*<li«iK)8itk»n to tliodeBiro (jf Home o'ljnot:. 
in utlier words, it is tho subjoctivo possibility <>f excitomimt, 
desire which iirccedes tlio conception of its object. When ' 

has been experienced, it produeoBa ** Neigung(inclirndiW thab it 

accordingly is dofmed “ habitual sonniblo desired* —daduiu v is ni>t 
i<:r//4non,, p. ;:u.] rtiumy 
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herald of those which are whispered to it by an implan-tjed sense 
or who knows what tutelary nature* x4ltliough these may be 
better than nothing, yet they can never afford principles dic¬ 
tated by reason, which must have their source wholly loriori 
and thence their commanding authority, expecting everything 
from the supremacy of the law and the due respect for it 
nothing from inclination, or else condemning the man to self¬ 
contempt and inward abhorrence. 

Thus every empirical element is not only quite incapable of 
being an aid to the principle of morality, but is even highly 
prejudicial to the purity of morals; for the proper and inestim¬ 
able worth of an absolutely good will consists just in this, that 
the principle of action is free from all influence of contingent 
grounds, which alone experience can furnish. We cannot too 
much or too often repeat our warning against this lax and even 
mean habit of thought which seeks for its principle amongst 
empirical motives and laws; for human reason in its weariness 
is glad to rest on this pillow, and in a dream of sweet illusions 
(in which, instead of Juno, it embraces a cloud) it substituted 
for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of various deri¬ 
vation, which looks like anything one chooses to see in it; only 
not like virtue to one who has once beheld her in her true 
form.^ 

( 54 ) The question then is this: lIs it a necessary law for all 
rationed leings that they should always judge of their actions 
by maxims of which they can themselves will that they should 
serve as universal laws ? If it is so, then it must be^conneeted 
(altogether d priori) with the very eoncej)tion of the will of a 
rational being generally. But in order to discover this con¬ 
nexion we must, however reluctantly, take a step into meta¬ 
physic, although into a domain of it which is distinct from 
speculative philosophy, namely, the metaphysic of morals. In 

^ To behold virtue in her proper form is nothing else but to contemplate 
morality stripped of all admixture of sensible things (54) and of every 
spurious ornament of reward or self-love. How much she then eclipses 
everything else that appears charming to the affections, every one may 
readily perceive with the least exertion of his reason, if it be not wholly 
spoiled for abstraction. 
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a practical philosophy, where it is not the reasons of what 
ImppcnH that we have to ascertain, but the laws of what o^ight 
to happen, even although it never does, e. objective practical 
laws, tlicrc it is not necessary to inquire into the reasons why 
anything pleases or displeases, how the pleasure of mere sen- 
satvion differs from taste, and whether the latter is distinct from 
a general satisfaction of reason ; on what the feeling of pleasure 
or i)ain rests, and how from it desires and inclinations arise, 
and from these again maxims 1>y the co-operation of reason : for 
all this belongs to an empirical psychology, which would con¬ 
stitute the si’icoiul part of physics, if we regard physics as the 
phdloH()pky of nature, so far as it is based on (mipiTwcd Icmm. But 
her<^ w(‘ are concerned with objective practical laws, and con- 
se(jii(,nit!y with tlie relation of tlie will to itself so far as it 
is (l(d<3rmined 1)y reason alone, in which case whatever lias 
rei(rr(vri(je to anything empirical is necessarily excluded; since 
if remon of Uself (done determines tlie conduct ( 55 ) (and it is the 
possihility of this that we are now investigating), it must 
necisssarily do so d priori, 

/riie will is conceived as a facility of determining oneself to 
act^ion in rmmtlmm with the (umception of ecrkiin laws. And such 
a famiHy (ian he found only in rational beings. Now that whicli 
serves t-ho will as tlie olijectivo ground of its self-determination 
is th{3 end, ami if this is assigned by reason alone, it must hold 
for all rational beings. On the otlier liand, that wliich merely 
contains the ground of possibility of the action of which the 
effect is tlie mid, this is called the nicam. The subjective 
gr()und of the desire is the spring, tlie objective ground of 
the voliiii)n is the hence the distinction between sub¬ 

jective ends which rest on springs, and objective ends which 
(lepend iui motives valid for every rational being. Practical 
principles are formed when they abstract from all subjective 
ends; they are nuderkd when they assume these, and therefore 
pax'ticular springs of action. The ends which a rational being 
proposes to liimBelf at pleasure as effects of his actions (material 
emls) are all only relative, for it is only their relation to the 
particular desires of the subject that gives them their worth, 
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which therefore cannot furnish principles universal apfl neces¬ 
sary for all rational beings and for every volition, that is to say 
practical laws. Hence all these relative ends can give rise only 
to hypothetical imperatives. 

Supposing, however, that .there were something v^liose 
existence has in itself an absolute worth, something which, 
being an end in itself could be a source of definite laws, then in 
this and this alone would lie the source of a possible categorical 
imperative, i, e. a practical law ( 56 ). 

Now I say: man and generally any rational being exists as 
an end in himself, not merely as a onmns to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they concern 
himself or other rational beings, must be always regarded at the 
same time as an end. All objects of the inclinations have only a 
conditional worth; for if the inclinations and the wants founded 
on them did not exist, then their object would be without value. 
But the inclinations themselves being sources of want are so far 
from having an absolute worth for which they should be desired, 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wish of. every 
rational being to be wholly free from them. Thus the worth 
•of any object which is to be acgiiired by our action is always 
•conditional. Beings whose existence depends not on our will 
but on nature’s, have nevertheless, if they are rational beings, 
only a relative value as means, and are therefore called things ; 
rational beings, on the contrary, are called g)ersuns, because their 
very nature points them out as ends in themselves, that is as 
something which must not be used merely as means, and so far 
therefore restricts freedom of action (and is an object of respect). 
These, therefore, are not merely subjective ends whose existence 
has a worth for us as an effect of our action, but objeetive ends, 
that is things whose existence is an end in itself: an end more¬ 
over for which no other can be substituted, which they should 
■subserve merely as means, for otherwise nothing whatever would 
possess absolute worth ; but if all worth were conditioned and 
therefore contingent, then there would be no supreme practical 
principle of reason whatever. 

. If then there is a supreme practical principle or, in respect of 
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the huinaifwill, a categorical imperative,it must l)o one wliicl i (57), 
being drawn from the conception of that whicli is necessarily 
an end for everyone because it is a% md in il%if, constitutes 
an ohjectim principle of will, and can tliereforc Bcrve as n 
universal practical law. The foundation of tin's principle is : 
rational nature exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily {con¬ 
ceives his own existence as l)eing so : so far tlien tins is a sah- 
jcctim principle of human actions. Ihit every otlier I’ational 
being regards its existence similarly, just on tlie sjimc rational 
principle that holds for me^: so tliat it is at thc^ same time an 
objective principle, from whicli as a supi'cnio ])ractica,l law jill 
laws of the will must be capable of l)eing deduced. AcaMcrliiigly 
the practical imporativo will be as follows: tio fret as ta frmt 
hnmmiity^wkfdd^^^^^ in thine ownpersryn ar iv> that (frfno/ ofhri\ in 
lYirry ('me as a.n end unthrd^ never as ‘means onJij. We will now 
in(]uirc wiietlier this can be i)iucticaUy cai’riecl {)ut. 

To al)i(lc by tlie j>revious exam])les : 

) Firstly, under the head of necessaiy duty to omiself: ]lt‘, 
who contmnplatcB snicide should ask himseli’ wlietluvr his acjtion 
(jan 1)0 consistent with the idea of humanity as a.n end in itself 
If hiulestroys himself iiMjrdo^^ to escape from jiainful cii’c.nm- 
stances, he uses a person merely as a niervib to maint^a,in a tohrr- 
al)lc condition up to tlie end of life, I>ut a man is not a thing, 
that is to say, something which can lie nm\ merely as mi^ans, 
but .must in all his actions, bo always consideriMl as an mid in 
himself. I. cannot, therefore, disp{)se in any way of a imm in 
my own person so as to mntiiSte him, to (huiiage 01* kill him (i*»s). 
(It belongs to ethics proper to (Icilne this lirincripliuiioix 
(nsoly, BO as to avoid all nusunderstamling, r.//, as to the 
amputation of the limbs in ohhv to iireservt^. myself; as to 
exposing my life to danger witli f-/iew to prctscrve it, &c. Tin's 
question is therefore omitted Iiore.) 

Secondly, as regards necessary duties, or tliose of strict 
obligation, towards others; ’ he who is thinking of making a lying 


* This proposition is hi^re stiiteii as a postulate* The ground of it 
will be found in the concluding section. 
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promise to others will see at once that he would be using another 
naan rmrdy as a mean, without the latter containing at the same 
time the end in himself. For he whom I propose by such a 
proniise to use for iny own purposes cannot possibly assent to 
my inode of acting towards him, and therefore cannot himself 
contain the end of this action. This violation of the principle 
of humanity in other men is more obvious if we take in 
examples of attacks on the freedom and property of others. For 
then it is clear that he who transgresses the rights of men 
intends to use the person of others merely as means, without 
considering that as rational beings they ought always to be 
esteemed also as ends, that is, as beings who must be capable of 
containing in themselves the end of the very same action.^ 

TMrclly, as regards contingent (meritorious) duties to one¬ 
self ; it is not enough that the action does not violate humanity 
in our own person as an end in itself, it must also hamionize 
with it ( 59 ). Now there are in humanity capacities of greater- 
perfection which belong to the end that nature has in view in 
regard to humanity in ourselves as the subject: to neglect these 
might perhaps be consistent with the maintenance of-'humanity 
as an end in itself, but not with the admncement of this end. 

Fonfthly, as regards meritorious duties towards others: the 
natural end which all men have is their own happiness. Now 
humanity might indeed subsist, although no one should contri¬ 
bute anything to the happiness of others, provided he did not 
intentionally withdraw anything from it; but after all, this 
would only harmonize negatively,^ot positively, ^i^linmanity. 


^ Let it not be thought that the «30inmoii: quodtihi non vis fieri, 
could serve here as the rule or prii; ^iple. For it is only a deduction from 
the former, though with several limitations ,* it cannot be a universal law, 
for it does not contain the principle of duties to oneself, nor of the duties 
of benevolence to others (for many a one would gladly consent that 
others should not benefit him, provided only that he might be excused 
from showing benevolence to them), nor finally that of duties of strict 
obligation to one another, for on this principle the criminal might argue 
against the judge who punishes him, and so on. 
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as cm cn(f' in itself, if everyone does not also endeavour, as far 
as in him lies, to forward the ends of others. For the ends of 
any subject which is an end in himself, ought as far as possildo 
to be my ends also, if that conception is to have its fidl efre<d/ 
witli me. 

This principle, that humanity and generally every rational 
nature is an end in itself (which is the supreme limiting coii'- 
dition of every man’s freedom of action), is not borrowed from 
experience,because it is universal, applying as it does to 
all rational beings wlmtever, and experience is not capable of 
determining anytliing about tliem ; secondly, Ijccause it does not 
present humanity as an end to men (subjectively), that is as an 
object which men do of themselves actually adopt as an end ; 
but as an objective end, which must as a law constitute tlu^ 
supremo limiting condition of all our subj’octive emls, let tlunn 
bo wliat wo will; it must therefore spring from pure reason. 
In fact the ol)joctive principle of all practical legislation lies 
(according to the first principle) in the rule and its form of 
universality wind) makes it capable of being a law (say, e.y,, a 
law of nature) ; but the suhjeetwe principle is in tlie end ; now 
by the second principle the subject of all ciuIb is eacli rational 
being (eo) inasmucli as it' is an end in itself. Hemio follows 
tlie third practical princii% of the will, which is the ultimate 
condition of its harmony "^ith the universal pracitical reason, 
viz. : the idea of the will of Ljery ratmial hdnfj as a unimrsallij 
leyidalivc vrilL ^ 

On tills principle all rnaxi^ns rejected whicli arc incon¬ 
sistent with the will being 'i^dversal legislator. TIiiis the 
will is not subject Bimply to vie law, but so subject that it 
must be regarded itself givin)!^ the law, and on this ground 
only, suliject to the law (of whi .■ i it can regard itsidi as the 
author). 

In the previous imperatives, namely, tliat based on the con¬ 
ception of tlie conformity of actions to general laws, as in a 
physical syst 67 n of nature, and that based on the universal 
rogative of rational iieings as ends in tliemselves—these impera¬ 
tives just lieeause they were conceived as categorical, excluded 
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from any share in their authority all admixture of as^y interest 
as a spring of action; they were, however, only assumed to he 
categorical, because such an assumption was necessary to ex¬ 
plain the conception of duty. But we could not prove inde¬ 
pendently that there are practical propositions which command 
categorically, nor can it be proved in this section; one thing, 
however, could be done, namely, to indicate in the imperative 
itself by some determinate expression, that in the case of 
volition from duty all interest is renounced, which is the specific 
criterion of categorical as distinguished from hypothetical 
imperatives. This is done in the present (third) formula of 
the principle, namely, in the idea of the will of every rational 
being as a unwersally legislating will, 

(ei) For although a will ivhicli is subject to laws may be 
attached to this law by means of an interest, yet a will which 
is itself a supreme lawgiver so far as it is such cannot possibly 
depend on any interest,- since a will so dependent would itself 
still need another law restricting the interest of its self-love 
by the condition that it should be valid as universal law. 

Thus the p'inci^ple that every human will is a will which in 
all its maxims gives 'universal lawsj provided it be otherwise 
justified, would be very well ada;p-^ed to be the categorical 
imperative, in this respect, namely, tnat just because of the idea 
of universal legislation it is 'not basdd on any interest, and there¬ 
fore it alone among all possible imperatives can be unconditional. 
Or still better, converting the projfosition, if there is a categorical 
imperative (i. e., a law for the w/ll of every rationar being), it 
can only command that every|ning be done from maxims of 
one’s will regarded as a will which could at the same time will 
that it should itself give uni>>ersal laws, for in that case only 
the practical principle and pie imperative which it obeys are 
unconditional, since they cannot be based on any interest. ' 
Looking back now on all previous attempts to discover the 


^ I may excused from adducing examples to elucidate this principle, 
as those which have already been used to elucidate the categorical 
imperative and its formula would all serve for the like purpose here. 
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principle of morality, we need not wonder why they all failed. 
It was seen that man was bound to laws by duty, but it was 
not observed that the laws to which he is siibject are (mly those 
of his O'um giving^ tliougliat tlie same time they are wn/lvcrsctl (( 12 ), 
and that he is only bound to act in conformity with liis own 
will; a will, however, which is designed hy nature to give 
universal laws. For when one lias conceived man only as 
subject to a law (no matter wliat), then this law required some 
interest, eitlier by way of attraction or (constraint, sixnccc it did 
not originate as a law from his oini will, Imt this will was 
according to a law obliged by sovhfihmg else to a.et in a (certain 
manner. How by this nccjessary (conse(|U(in(c(3 all the labour 
spent in finding a supronKc principle of (hdg was irricvoccalily 
lost. For men never elicited duty, but/ only a mcecissity of 
acting from a certain interest. Wlndlier this interest was 
private or otberwisci, in any ease the imperative must b(c {con¬ 
ditional, and could xiot by any means be (cajialile of Ixing a 
moral coinmaiid. I will therefore call tins the ])rinei)jl(3 of 
AufmiO'm/y of the will, in contrast witli every oilier which 1 
accordingly reckon as ITMemwmy} 

The conception of ever,ir rational heing as orn^ which xnust 
(lonsider itself as giving in 411 tlie maxims of its will universal 
laws, so as to judge itself nd its actions from, this ]>ointof 
view—this conception h^ads 'j^^jinother wtvich de]>ends on it a,nd 
is vemy fruitful, namely, that v'^^a hmgdoni of ends. 

By a Idpgdmth I undcrstam'^jtlu^ union of diffiu'ent rafiomd 
beings in a system by commoid^aws* Now since it is ljy laws 
that ends are determined as rc^^irds ihisir nniversal validity, 
hence, if wci abstract fj’om tlie jx. jsonal (liilerenceH of T’aticnial 
beings, and likewise from all tlie (^..ptont/ of their pri.vate ends, 
we shall be able to conceive all eiur^ combiiicxl in a HyBtematri(5 
wliole (inchuling both rational beings as mids in themBelves, and 
also the special ends which each maytpropose to himself), tliat 
is to say, we can conceive a kingdom of ends, whicli on tlie 
preceding principles is possible. 
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(ea) ^For all rational beings come under the lavj that each of 
them must treat itself and all others nevtr merely as means, but in 
every ease at the same time as ends in themselves. Hence results a 
systematic union of rational beings by common objective laws, 
i. e., a kingdom which may be called a kingdom of ends, since 
what these laws have in view is just the relation of these beings- 
to one another as ends and means. It is certainly only an 
ide^. 

LA rational being belongs as a memler to the kingdom of ends 
when, although giving universal laws in it, he is also himself 
subject to these laws. He belongs to it as sovereign when, while 
giving laws, he is not subject to the will of any other^ 

A rational being must always regard himself as giving laws 
either as member or as sovereign in a kingdom of ends which is 
rendered possible by the freedom of will. He cannot, however, 
maintain the latter position merely by the maxims of his will, 
but only in case he is a completely independent being without 
wants and with unrestricted power adequate to his will. 

Morality consists then in the reference of all action to the 
legislation which alone can render a kingdom of ends possible. 
This legislation must be capable ofc^existing in every rational 
being, and of emanating from his V^l, so that the principle of 
this will is, never to act on any me^Sim which could not without 
contradiction be also a universal/ >w, and accordingly always so 
to act that the will could at the regard itself as giving in 

its maxims universal laws. If the maxims of raljonal beings 
are not by their own nature^^oincident with this objective 
principle, then the necessity acting on it is called practical 
necessitation (04), i. e. dutyf Duty does not apply to the 
sovereign in the kingdom o?%nds, but it does to every member 
of it and to all in the. same^Slegree. 

The practical necessity of acting on this principle, i. e/duty, 
does not rest at all on feelings, impulses, or inclinations, but 
solely on the relation of rational beings to one another, a 
relation in which the will of a rational being must always be 
regarded as legislative, since otherwise it could not be conceived 
as an end in itself. Eeason then refers every maxim of the will, 
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regarding it as legislating universally, to every otlier will and 
also to every action towards oneself; and this not on account 
of any other practical motive or any future advantage, but fi*oin 
the idea of the cUgnity of a rational being, obeying no law but 
that which he himself also gives. 

In the kingdom of ends everything lias either Value or 
Dignity. Whatever has a value can l)e re|)laco(l by something 
<else which is ; wliatever, on the other hand, is 

•above all value, and therefore admits of no equivalent/, has 
•a dignity. 

Whatever lias reference to the general inclinations and 
wants of mankind has a market mliw\ whatever, without/ jin?- 
fiupposing a want, correspomls to a certain taste, that/ is to a 
satisfaction in tlie more purposeless play of our facjultii^s, lias a, 
fancy value] luit that which constitutes the condition under 
which alone anything can he an end in itself, this Ims not 
merely a relative wortli, i.e, value, but an intririHic worth, that 
is (liyniiy. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational 
being can be an end in himself, since by this alone it is possibh) 
that he sliould be a legislating member in the kingdom of ends. 
Thus morality, and lium^nity as ca])tible of it, is that/ whicli 
alone has dignity (g 5). and diligence in labour havt^ a 

market value; wit, lively invagination, and haxt? fancy 

value; on the other hand.n*fidelity to imatiwi^s, l>en(*vohmce 
from principle (not from f stinct), have ,»(n intrinsic worth, 
Neitlier rrature nor art cont his anytliing which in dtdVuilt <»r 
these it could init in tlieir lavsa, for their worth consist/s not/ 
in the eliects whioli spring froi ^ them, not in tlu* use and ad¬ 
vantage which tliey secure, but n tlie (lis|)osition of mind, that/ 
is, t/lie maxims of tlie will whit^l are riuidy to manifest tb(*n.e 
selves in such actions, even though they sliould not have tlie 
■desired effect. These actions also mKal no r(.*ci;)niiiien(lfiti(:)n 
from any subjective taste or sentiment, that they miy be 
looked on with immediate favour and satisfaction : they nec*<I 
no immediate propension or feeling for them; they exhibit/ t/lu;^ 
will tliat performs them as an object of an immediate rcjBfa^ct, 
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and nothing but reason is required to impose them oai the will ; 
not to flatter it into them, which, in the case of duties, would be- 
a contradiction. This estimation therefore shows that the worth 
of such a disposition is dignity, and places it infinitely above 
all value, with which it cannot for a moment be brought into- 
comparison or competition without as it were violating its 
sanctity. 

What then is it which justifies virtxie or the morally good 
disposition, in making such lofty claims ? It is nothing less 
than the privilege it secures to the rational being of participat¬ 
ing in the giving of universal laws, by which it qualifies him to 
be a member of a possible kingdom of ends, a privilege to which 
he was already destined by his own nature as being an end in 
himself, and on that account legislating in the kingdom of ends;, 
free as regards all laws of physical nature, and obeying those 
only which he himself gives, and by which his maxims can 
belong to a system of universal law, to which at the same time- 
he submits himself. For nothing has any worth except (ee) what 
the law assigns it. Now the legislation itself which assigns the 
worth of everything must for that very reason possess dignity,, 
that is an unconditional incomparable worth; and the word 
respect alone supplies a becoming Impression for the esteem 
which a rational being must ha^^ for it. Autonomy then 
is the basis of dignity of hi^nan and of every rational 
nature. ' ^ J' 

The three moc^ of presentin^he principle of morality that- 
have been adduced are at bottonTonly so many fornfulse of the 
very same law, and each of itsey involves the other two. There 
is, however, a difference in thSn, but it is rather subjectively 
than objectively practical, Imtended namely to bring an 
idea of the reason nearer t(g intuition (by means of a certain 
analogy), and thereby nearer to feeling. All maxims, in fact,, 
have— 

1 . A form, consisting in universality; and in this view the 
formula of the moral imperative is expressed thus, that the 
maxims must be so chosen as if they were to serve as universal 
laws of nature. 
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2. - A natter namely, an end, and here the foriiinla 8a}\s 
that the rational being, as it is an end by its own nature and 
therefore an end in itself, must in every rnaxini sei'vc as the 
condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A (mnpleto cliHmcteHmtion of all niaxiniB l>y means of 

tliat formula, namely, that all maxims ought l)y tlieir own 
legislation to harmonize with a possible kingdom of ends as 
with a kingdom of nature- (67). There is a progress hero in tlie 
order of the categories of miUy of the form of tlie will (its 
univea:sality), of the matter (the objects, the ends), 

and totality of the system of tliese. In forming our moral 
Judymeibt of (ictions it is better to proceed always on tlie strict 
method, and start from the general fornmla of tlie (jat(.‘gr)rical 
imperative: AM am)rdmf/ to a amMvi wMchean at (die same Hvie 
make itself a nmeersal law. If, however, wo wislt to gain an 
entnerwe for tlie moral law, it is very useful to bring one and 
tiie samti action under tlie throe Bpecified conc(V|)tions, ami 
thereby as far as possible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can noweml whore we started at the beginning, namely, 
with the conception of a will unconditionally good. That will 
is almkidely y(wd wliich cannot be evil—in other wiaxis, whose 
maxim, if nunlo a unive'‘’sal law, could never contradict itH(rlf. 

I' 

Tliia principle, then, is it.f',supreme law : Acl, always on Btich a 

maxim as thou canst at tr^j same time wilLAo he a universal 

e 

law; this is the sole oondtiou under whiat will can nevm* 
contradict itself; and sucli i i imperative is'ticategorical. Hince 
tlic! validfly of tlie will as a \ aiversal law foinfiossihle aittioiis is 
analogous to tlie imiverBal co*^ -nexion of thetlixistmice of lliingB 
by general laws, wliicli is the f<H‘mal notion t , natinx) in general, 

^[Tlio reading ‘‘Miaime,’’ whkx'Ais fclmti of lioBenkntnz and 

Hartonstein, is obviously an error for Maborie. 

Teleology considers nature as a kingdom pi ends ; Ethics regards a 
possible kingdom of ends as a kingdom of nature. In the first case, the 
kingdom of ends is a theoretical idea, adopted to explain what actually is, 
in the latter it is a practical idea, adopted tobring about that which is not 
yet, hut which can bo realized by our conduct, namely, if it conforniH to 
this idcft. 
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the categorical imperative can also be expressed thus; Ad on 
maxims which can at the same time ham for their ohjed themselres 
as tiniversal laws of nature. Such then is the formula of an 
absolutely good will. 

Eationai nature is distinguished from the rest of nature by 
this, that it sets before itself an end. This end would be the 
matter of every good will (es). But since in the idea of a will 
that is absolutely good without being limited by any condition 
(of attaining this or that end) we must abstract wholly from 
every end to be effected (since this would make every will only 
relatively good), it follows that in this case the end must be 
conceived, not as an end to be effected, but as an independently 
existing end. Consequently it is conceived only negatively, 
ix,, as that which we must never act against, and which, there¬ 
fore, must never be regarded merely as means, but must in 
every volition be esteemed as an end likewise. hTow this end 
can be nothing but the subject of all possible ends, since this is 
also the subject of a possible absolutely good will; for such a 
will cannot without contradiction be postponed to any other 
object. This principle: So act in regard to every rational 
being (thyself and others), that he may always have place in 
thy maxim as an end in himself, m accordingly essentially 
identical with this other: Act a maxim which, at the 
same time, invoke its own univers* validity for every rational 
being. For thai,^ , using means mx every end I should limit 
my maxim by the *ccndition of iM holding good as a law for 
every subject, thydeom'es to the ame thing as that the funda- 
nmntal principi#^)f all maxiny of action must be that the 
"'subject of all enfe^., the imional being himself, be never 
employed merely hs means, ^ut as the supreme^, ^condition 
restricting the use K allme|^-f , that is in case as an 
end likewise. 

It follows inconteslably that, to whatever laws any rational 
being may be subject, being an end in himself must be able 
to regard himself as aBo legislating universally in respect of 
these same laws, since il is just this fitness of his maxims for 
universal legislation that distinguishes him as an end in himself; 
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also it follows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) alaive 
all mere physical beings, that he must always take his (ee) 
maxims from the point of view which regards liimself, and 
likewise every other rational being, as lawgiving beings (on 
wliich account they are called persons). In this way a worhi of 
rational beings (mmuhis iidclUrjihilu) is possible as a kingdom of 
■ends, and this by virtue of the legislation proper to all persons 
as members. Therefore every rational being must so actt as 
if he were by his maxims in every cjise a kigislating luernber 
in the universal kingdom of ends. The formal prirndple of 
these maxims is: So act as if thy maxim were to vserve likinvisci 
as the univcrsid law (of all rational beings). A kingdom of 
ends is thus only possible on the analogy of a kingdom of 
nature, the former, however, only by maxims, iliat is self- 
imposed, rules, tlio latter only l,)y the laws of eHicnent (xiuses 
acting under neeessitation from witliout. Ncivortlioless, although 
the system of nature is looked upon as a maclriiu^ yet so far Jis 
it has 1‘cferenco to rational beings as its ends, it is given on 
tliis account the name of a kingdom of nature. Now stich a 
kingdom of ends wotild be actually realiiced by means of 
maxims conforming to the canoai wliicli the ciitegoricail imi)(vi*a- 
tive proBcribcss to all ra|onal beings, they wen 
fdlimmL But although a ratiomd being, even if be punctually 
follows this maxim lumHelf,/^a.mK)t reckon upon all others Inung 
therefore true to the same.un)r expect tliat the kingdom of 
md/ure and its orderly arriUi| gments shall be in harmony witli 
him HH ii filtiiig miimbijr, ho av, to IVinii a kingdom of cndH to 
which lit! himself contrihvites, ;\iat is to say, that it sliall I'avoiU' 
his expectation of ha])piness, s'(11 that law: Act aecording to 
the maxims of a mem her of a m ‘foly possible kingnlum of emls 
legislating in it universiilly, renuik|is in its full force, inusmuc.li 
as it commands categorically. A':Al it i.s Just in tins tliat the 
paradox lies; that the mere dignity of man as a rational 
creature (70), without any other end or advantage to he attained 
thereby, in othesr words, respect for a mere idea, shoukl yet serve 
as an inflexible precept of the will, and that it i.s precisely 
in this independence of the maxim on all such springs of 
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action that its sublimity consists; and it is this^^^^ti xnakes 
every rational subject worthy to be a legislative xxi the 

kingdom of ends : for otherwise he would have to b^ ^<^3aoeived 
only as subject to the physical law of his wants. And. ^Itliough 
we should suppose the kingdom of nature and the of 

ends to be united under one sovereign, so that the Idng- 

dom thereby ceased to be a mere idea and acquired ideality, 

then it would no doubt gain the accession of a stroxig* spring, 
but by no means any increase of its intrinsic worth- this 

sole absolute lawgiver must, notwithstanding this, t>^ a^lways 
conceived as estimating the worth of rational beings oxxly by 
their disinterested behaviour, as prescribed to themselves from 
that idea [the dignity of man] alone. The essence of tilings 
is not altered by their external relations, and which, 

abstracting from these, alone constitutes the absolute woa?th of 
man, is also that by which he must be judged, wtioever the 
judge may be, and even by the Supreme Being. Jkrar^€xlity^ 
then, is the relation of actions to the autonomy of the will, that 
is, to the potential universal legislation by its maxixns. An 
action that is consistent with the autonomy of tlxo "wfU is 
'permitted \ one that does not agree the?:ewith is forlidcZe'rv^ will 

whose maxims necessarily coincide jlith the laws of aixtionomy 
is a will, good absolutely. Th# dependence of a, will not 
absolutely good on the principle mi autonomy (mora.1 xieeessi- 
tation) is obligation. This, thenjpannot be applied ho a, holy 
being. The objective necessity Mi actions from obliga^tion is 
called duty, Jt • 

(71) From what has just said, it is easy to soo tiow it 
happens that although the eoncfction of duty implies sixTbjection 
to the law, we yet ascribe aJpertain dignity and sul>li3ncxity to 
the person who fulfils alL^is duties. There is not/,, ixideed, 
any sublimity in him, so fa^s he is mlject to the nao3ra.l law; 
but inasmuch as in regard to that very law he is liJbzowise 
a legislator, and on that account alone subject to ih, he has 
sublimity. W^e have also shown above that neithei? feOrX' nor 
inclination, but simply respect for the law, is the spri t~i "wliich 

can give actions a moral worth. Our own will, so fsLic sls we 
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suppose it> to act only under the condition that its maxims are 
potentially universal laws, this ideal will which is possible to us 
is the proper object of respect; and the dignity oi- humanity 
consists just in this caj^acity of being universally legislative, 
thougli with the condition that it is itself subject to this same 
legislation. 

The AiitMomy of the Will as the Supreme Pfindple of Morality, 

Autonomy of tlie will is that property of it by which it is a 
law to itself (independently on any property of the objects of 
volition). The principle of autonomy tlien is: Always so to 
clioose. tlnat the same volition shall comprehend the maxims of 
our choice as a universal law. We cannot prove that this 
practical rule is an imperative, i.c,, tliat the will of every 
rational being is necessarily bound to it as a condition, by a 
more analysis of tlie concci)tions wliich occur in it, since it is 
a synthetical proposition (72); we must advance beyond the 
cognition of the objects to a critical examination of the subject, 
tliat is of the pure practical reason, for this synthetic proposi¬ 
tion which commands ajiodictically must be capable of being 
cognized wholly d priori Tlris matter, however, does not 
bedong to tlm prcBcnt lection. But tliat the principle of 
autonomy in cpieBtion is ;ho solo principle of morals can be 
readily sliown by mere anaSysis of tlie conceptions of morality. 
For by this analysis W(^ ,.^id that its principle must be a 
categoi’ical imperative, and t.';:it what tlus commands is neither 
more nor liiss than this very Yvitonomy, 

of the Will as the 't yjmicof all sp'iirious Frineiples of 
Mor Aly, 

If the will seeks tlie law win is to determine it amywhere 
else than in tlie litnesB of its maxiits to be universal laws of its 
own dictation, consequently if it goes out of itself and seeks this 
law in the character of any of its objects, there always results 
hetenmomy. The will in that case does not give itself the law, 
but it is given by the object through its relation to the will. 
This relation, whether it rests on inclination or on conceptions 
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of reason, only admits of hypothetical imperatives : *I ought to 
do something lecmise I wish for something else. On the eontrary, 
the moral, and therefore categorical, imperative says : I ought 
to do so and so, even though I should not wish for anything 
-else. Ex. gr., the former says: I ought not to lie if I would 
retain my reputation; the latter says: I ought not to lie 
although it should not bring me the least discredit. The 
latter therefore must so far abstract from all objects that they 
shall have no influence on the will, in order that practical reason 
(will) may not be restricted to administering an interest not 
belonging to it (73), but may simply show its own commanding 
authority as the supreme legislation. Thus, ex. gr,, I ought to 
endeavour to promote the happiness of others, not as if its 
realization involved any concern of mine (whether by immediate 
inclination or by any satisfaction indirectly gained through 
reason), but simply because a maxim which excludes it cannot 
be comprehended as a universal law^ in one and the same 
volition. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Of all Principles of Morality 'iohic% can he fotmded on the 
Goncejption of HeWonomy. 

Here as elsewhere human in its pure use, so long as 

it was not critically examined, ha^rst tried all possible wrong 
ways before it succeeded in findiA the one true way. 

All principles which can betaken from this point of view 
.are either empirical or rationalt^ The former^ drawn from the 
principle of happiness, are buip on physical or moral feelings; 
the letter, drawn from the pri^iple of perfection, are built either 
on the rational conception perfection as a possible effect, or 
■on that of an independent perfection (the will of Godj as the 
determining cause of our will. 

Empirical principles are wholly incapable of serving as a 
foundation for moral laws. Tor the universality with which 


^ [I read aUgemeines instead of allgemeinem.'] 
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these should hold for all rational beings without distinction, the 
unconditional practical necessity which is thereby imposed on 
them is lost when their foundation is taken from the jpartimlar 
cm,dilution of human 'nature, or the accidental (74) circumstances 
in which it is placed. The principle of private ha'ppiness, how¬ 
ever, is the most objectionable, not merely because it is false, 
and experience contrailicts the supposition that prosperity is 
always proportioned to good conduct, nor yet merely because 
it contributes nothing to the estaljlisliment of morality—since 
it is quite a different thing to make a prosperous man and 
a good man, or to make one prud(mt and sharp-sighted for his 
own interests, and to make liim virtuous—but because the 
springs it provides ff)r morality are such as rather undermine 
it and destroy its suldimity, since they put the motives to virtue 
and to vice in the same class, and only teach us to make a 
better calculation, the specilic difference between virtue and 
vice being entirely extinguished. On the other hand, as to- 
moral feeling, this supposed siiecial sense,' tlie appeal to it is 
indeed superficial when those who cannot think believe that 
fee.li'Mj will help them out, even in what concerns general laws r 
and besides, feelings will'd! naturally differ infinitely in degree 
cannot furnish a unifori^ standard of good and evil, nor has 
anyone a right to form j 'dgments for others by his own teel- 
ings: nevertheless this modal feeling is nearer to morality and. 

' its'" dignity in tliis respect,Hthiit it pays virtue the honour of 
ascribing to her i‘iii’)iu‘di/itc,-\f^' tlie satisfaction and esteem we 
have hir her, Jind does not, a;^’ it were, tell her to lier face that 
we are not attached to htn- byjjher beauty but by profit. ^ 

(75) Amongst the 'rntion I principles of morality, the 
ontological conception of ‘/nmfechyin, notwithstanding its defects, 
is better than the theological coi’' option which derives morality 

‘ I class the principle of moral fooling under that of happiness, because 
every empirical interest promises to contribute to our well-being by the 
agreoablenesB that a thing aifords, whether it be immediately and without 
a view to profit, or whether profit bo regarded. We must likewise, with 
Hutcheson, class the principle of sympathy with the happiness of others 
under his assumed moral sense. 
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from a Divine absolutely perfect will. The former is,' no doubt, 
empty and indefinite, and consequently useless for finding in 
the boundless field of possible reality the greatest amount suit¬ 
able for us; moreover, in attempting to distinguish specifically 
the reality of which we are now speaking from every other, it 
inevitably tends to turn in a circle, and cannot avoid tacitly 
presupposing the morality which it is to explain; it is neverthe¬ 
less preferable to the theological view, first, because we have no 
intuition of the Divine perfection, and can only deduce it from 
our own conceptions, the most important of which is that of 
morality, and our explanation would thus be involved in a gross 
circle ; and, in the next place, if we avoid this, the only notion 
of the Divine will remaining to us is a conception made up of 
the attributes of desire of glory and dominion, combined with 
the awful conceptions of might and vengeance, and any system 
of morals erected on this foundation would be directly opposed 
to morality. 

However, if I had to choose between the notion of the moral 
sense and that of perfection in general (two systems which at 
least do not weaken morality, although they are totally incap¬ 
able of serving as its foundation), th^> I should decide for the 
latter, because it at least withdraws tMs decision of the question 
from the sensibility and brings it tojche court of pure reason; 
and although even here it decide# nothing, it at all events 
preserves the indefinite idea (of a J'ill good in itself) free from 
corruption, until it shall be more wecisely defined. 

Dor the rest I think I may b«excused here from a detailed 
refutation of all these doctrines; Jhat would only be superfluous 
labour, since it is so easy, and improbably so well seen even by 
those whose office requires tlmm to decide for one of those 
theories (because their hearerpwould not tolerate suspension of 
judgment) (76). But what iSierests us more here is to know 
that the prime foundation of morality laid down by aU these 
principles is nothing but heteronomy of the will, and for this 
reason they must necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case* where an object of the will has to be sup¬ 
posed, in orderyrhat the rule may be prescribed which is to 
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determine tlie will, there the rule is simply heteronomy ; the 
imperative is conditional, namely, or fecff-wc one wislies ior 
this object, one should act so and so: hence it can never 
command morally, that is categorically. Whetlier the oliject 
determines the will by means of inclination, as in the x>i'inci})le 
of private happiness, or by nieans of reason directed to olijects 
of our possible volition generally, as in the principle of perfec¬ 
tion, in either case the will never determines itself vmmnliatdji 
by the conception of the action, but only by the influence 
which the foreseen effect of tlus action has on Iho will; 1 might, 
to do Horndhing, on this ammnt, lira-usc I -wish for something else ; 
and here there must be yet anotluu' law assuimid in me as its 
subject, by which I necessarily will this other tiring, a.nd this 
law again requires an imperative to restrict this nia.vim. h’or 
theinfluence whicli tlie conception of an obj(‘(;t within Ifie reach 
of our faculties can exercise on the w'ill of the suitjeci- in conse¬ 
quence of its natural properties, depends on the, nature, of t,he, 
subject, eitlier the sensibility (inclination a,nd tiiste), or f.lie 
underatajiding and reason, the employment of which is by the 
peculiar constitution of their nature attended wdth satisfaction. 
It follows tliat the law w^ould be, pi’operly speaking, given by 
nature, and as such, it m..|it bf,j known and j)roved b}’ expe¬ 
rience, and would consequ ntly be contingetit, atid therefore 
incapable of Ireing an apodiC j'^c practical rule, such as the moral 
rule must be. Not only sq, hut it is ineviliihlg on/g hrtrrn- 
nomy (77); the will does not itself the law, but it is given 
by a foreigil impulse Iry meanSij;)* ' partieuhir nat,ural c;onstitu- 
tion of tlu’. subj(,ict adapted to piceivo it. An absolutely good 
will, theti, the principle of whiei must ho a categorical impera¬ 
tive, will bo indeterminate as .^^egards all objects, and will 
contain merely the ftmii of voLfan gfitierally, and that as 
autonomy, that is to say, the eapiih ,jity of the maxims of every 
good will to make themselves a universal law, is itself the 
only law which the will of every I’ational being imposes on 
itself, without needing to assume any spring or intei'est as a 
foundation. 

JImo such a synthctiml pracMml j\ yxioTiproposition is po.s.dhle, 
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and why it is necessary, is a problem whose ■ solution does not 
lie within the bounds of the metaphysic of morals; and we 
have not here affirmed its truth, much less professed to have a 
proof of it in our power. We simply showed by the develop¬ 
ment of the universally received notion of morality that an 
autonomy of the will is inevitably connected with it, or rather 
is its foundation. Whoever then holds morality to be anything 
real, and not a chimerical idea without any truth, must like¬ 
wise admit the principle of it that is here assigned. This 
section, then, like the first, was merely analytical. Now to 
prove that morality is no creation of the brain, which it cannot 
be if the categorical imperative and with it the autonomy of 
the will is true, and as an d priori principle absolutely neces¬ 
sary, this supposes the possibiliUj of a synthetic nse of pure 
practical reason, which, however, we cannot venture on without 
first giving a critical examination of this faculty of reason. In 
the concluding section we shall give the principal outlines of 
this critical examination as far as is sufficient for our purpose. 
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(78) THIED SECTIOK 

TKANSITION FROM THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS TO THE OHITIQUK 
OF PUKE PIIACTICAL REASON. 


The Goncept of Freedom in the Key that explaim the Auloiimny 

of the Will, 

The nuill is a kind of causality belonging to living beings in so 
far as they are rational, and freedom would be this pi’o])criy of 
such causality that it can be efficient, independently on foreign 
causes datcrmi/n/mi it; just as phydad nnecndly is the ju'operty 
that tlic causality of all irrational beings has of lieing d(?tiu'- 
mined t<i activity l)y the influence of foreign causes. 

The preceding definition of freedom is negative., and f,hnre- 
fore unfmitful for the discovery of its essence; but it leads 
to a podtim conception which is so much the nrore full and 
fruitful. Since the conception of causality involves that of 
laws, according to which, by something tliat wi; call caus(», 
sometliing else, namely, tin; ellect, must be produciHl [laid 
down];' hence, although freedom is not a properly of the 
will depending on physical laws, yet it is not for that I'eason 
lawless; on tlio contiury, it n ist be a causality acting according 
to immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind; otlierwistj a free 
will would bo an absurdity. Physical necessity (79) is a 
heteronomy of the efficient (rauses, for every effect is possible 
only according to this law, that sometliing else determines 
the efficient cause to exert its causality. Wliat else then 
can freedom of the will Ire but autonomy, tliat is tlic 

.... . — --... 

‘ [QeseU.—Th&vo is in tlio original a play on the etymology of Oaet, 
which does not admit of reproduction in English. It must bo confessed 
that without it the statement is not self-evident.] 

F 
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property of the will to be a law to itself ? But the 
proposition : The will is in every action a law to itself, only 
expresses the principle, to act on no other maxim than that 
which can also have as an object itself as a universal law. Now 
this is precisely the formula of the categorical imperative and 
is the principle of morality, so that a free will and a will 
subject to moral laws are one and the same. 

On the hypothesis, then, of freedom of the will, morality 
together with its principle follows from it by mere analysis of 
the conception. However, the latter is a synthetic proposition; 
viz., an absolutely good will is that whose maxim can always 
include itself regarded as a universal law; for this property 
of its maxim can never be discovered by analysing the con¬ 
ception of an absolutely good will. Now such synthetic 
propositions are only possible in this way : that the two 
cognitions are connected together by their union with a third 
in which they are both to be found. The ^positive concept of 
freedom furnishes this third cognition, which cannot, as with 
physical causes, be the nature of the sensible world (in the 
concept of which we find conjoined the concept of something in 
relation as cause to something else as effect). We cannot now at 
once show what this third is to which freedom points us, and of 
which we have an idea d prioriy nor can we make intelligible 
how the concept of freedom is shown to be legitimate from 
principles of pure practical reason, and with it the possibility 
of a categorical imperative; but some further preparation is 

required. * 

(so) FREEDOM 

Must le presupposed as a Property of the Will of all Baimial 

Beings. 

It is not enough to predicate freedom of our own will, from 
whatever reason, it we have not sufficient grounds for predi¬ 
cating the same of all rational beings. For as morality serves 
as a law for us only because we are rational leings^ it must also 
hold for all rational beings; and as it must be deduced simply 
from the property of freedom, it must be shown that freedom 
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also is a property of all rational beings. It is not enough, then, 
to prove it from certain supposed experiences of human nature 
(which indeed is quite impossible, and it can only be shown 
d priori), but we must show that it belongs to the activity of 
all rational beings endowed with a will. Now I say every 
being that cannot act except micler tlic idea of freedom is just 
for that reason in a practical point of view really free, that is 
to say, all laws whiclx are inseparably connected with freedom 
have the same force for him as if his will had been shown to 
be free in itself by a proof tlieoretically conclusive^ Now I 
affirm that we must attribute to every rational being (si) which 
has a will that it has also the idea of freedom and acts entirely 
under this idea. For in sucli a licing wo conceive a reason that 
is practical, that is, lias causality in reference to its objects. 
Now we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously receiving 
a bias from any other (piartor with respect to its judgments, 
for then the subject wouhl ascribe tlie determination of its 
judgment not to its own reason, but to an impulse. It must 
regard itself as tlie author of its principles independent on 
foreign inlluences. Oonsequontly as practical reason or as the 
will of a rational being it must regard itself as free, that is to 
say, the will of sucli a being cannot be a will of its own except 
under tlie idea of freedom. This idea must therefore in a 
practical point of view he ascribed to every ra^tional being. 

Of the Jntered aUadt.imj to the Ideas of j¥or(dUy, 

We haVb finally reduced tlie definite conception of morality 
to the idea of freedom, '^rhis latter, however, wo could not 
prove to be actually a propei*ty of ourselves or of liuman nature; 

^ I adopt this method of assuming freedom merely an an idea which 
rational beings suppose in their actions, in order to avoid the necessity 
of proving it in its theoretical aspect also. The former is sufficient for 
my purpose ; for even though the speculative proof should not be made 
out, yet a being that cannot act except with the idea of freedom is bound 
by the same laws that would oblige a being who was actually free. Thus 
we can escape here from the^ onus which presses on the theory, 
[Compare Butler^ s treatment of the question of liberty in his Analogy^ 
part I., ch. vi.] 
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only we saw that it must be presupposed if we would conceive 
a being as rational and conscious of its causality in respect of 
its actions, i.e., as endowed with a will; and so we find that on 
just the same grounds we must ascribe to every being endowed 
with reason and will this attribute of determining itself to 
action under the idea of its freedom. 

iTow it resulted also from the presupposition of this idea 
that we became aware of a law that the subjective principles of 
action, i.e. nraxims, must also be so assumed that they can 
also hold as objective (82), that is, universal principles, and so 
serve as universal laws of our own dictation. But why, then, 
should I subject myself to this principle and that simply as 
a rational being, thus also subjecting to it all other beings 
endowed with reason ? I will allow that no interest urges me 
to this, for that would not give a categorical imperative, but I 
must take an interest in it and discern how this comes to pass ; 
for this I ought ” is properly an “ I would,’’ valid for every 
rational being, provided only that reason determined his actions 
without any hindrance. But for beings that are in addition 
affected as we are by springs of a different kind, namely;, 
sensibility, and in whose ease that is not always done which 
reason alone would do, for these that necessity is expressed 
only as an ''ought,” and the subjective necessity is different- 
from the objective. 

It seems, then, as if the moral law, that is, the principle of 
autonomy of the will, were properly speaking only presupposed 
in the idea of freedom, and as if we could not prove its reality 
and objective necessity independently. In that case we should 
still have gained something considerable by at least determining 
the true principle more exactly than had previously been done ; 
but as regards its validity and the practical necessity of subject- 
ing oneself to it, we should not have advanced a step. For 
if we were asked why the universal validity of our maxim 
as a law must be the condition restricting our actions, and on 
what we ground the worth which we assign to this manner of 
acting—a worth so great that there cannot be any higher inte¬ 
rest; and if we were asked further how it happens that it is by 
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this alone a man believes he feels his own personal worth, 
comparison with which that of an agreeable or disagreeabh^ 
condition is to be regarded as nothing, to these questions we 
could give no satisfactory answer. 

(83) We find indeed sometimes that we can take an interest 
in a personal quality which does not involve any interest r)f 
external condition, provided this quality makes us capable of 
participating in the condition in case reason were to effect tlie 
allotment; that is to say, the mere being worthy of liappiness 
can interest of itself even without the motive of piirticipatingin 
tins happiness. This judgment, however, is in fact only tln^ 
effect of the importance of tlie moral law whicli we before^ pre¬ 
supposed (when by the idea of freedom, wti detacli ourscdvi's 
from every empirical interest); but that we ought to detach 
ourselves from these interests, i,e,, to consider ourselves as frt^e 
in action and yet as sul)ject to certain laws, so as to find a worth 
simply in our own person whicli can compensate us foi’ tlic‘- loss 
of everything that gives worth to our (X)ndition; this wi^ are not 
yet able to discern in tins way, nor do wo vseo how it is possil)l(3 s( > 
to act—in other words, whence the moral Imv its ohlif/af/imL 

It must be freely admitted that there is a sort of circle here 
from which it seems imposBil)le to escape, lu the <mhv of 
efficient causes we assume ourselves free, in order tliat in tlu^ 
order of ends we may conceive (.)urHelves as subject to moral 
laws : and we afterwards conceive ourselves as subjee,t t,.o tlu^se 
laws, because we have attributed to ourBclves fj'CMKlom of will; 
for freedom and self-legiBlation of will are botli autonomy, and 
therefore are reciprocal conceptions, and for tiris very reason 
one must not be used to explain tlui othm- or giv<^ the reason of 
it, but at most only for logical purposes to reduces apparently 
diJierent notions of tlie same object to one single (joncept (as w<3 
reduce different fractions of the same value to the lowest terms). 

One resource remains to us, namely, to inquire whether 
we do not occupy diflerent points of view wlien by means of 


^ [“ Interest ” means a spring of the will, in so far as this spring is 
presented by Beason. See note, p. 80 .] 
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or 

eedom ( 34 ) we think ourselves as causes efficient d and 

f hen we form our conception of ourselves from our actions as 
effects which we see before our eyes. 

It is a remark which needs no subtle reflection to make, but 
which we may assume that even the commonest understanding 
can make, although it be after its fashion by an obscure dis¬ 
cernment of judgment which it calls feeling, that all the 
“ ideas that come to us involuntarily (as those of the senses) 
do not enable us to know objects otherwise than as they affect 
us ; so that what they may be in themselves remains unknown 
to us, and consequently that as regards ideas of this kind 
even with the closest attention and clearness that the under¬ 
standing can apply to them, we can by them only attain to the 
knowledge of appearances, never to that of things in themselves. 
As soon as this distinction has once been made (perhaps merely 
in consequence of the difference observed between the ideas 
given us from without, and in which we are passive, and those 
that we produce simply from ourselves, and in which we show 
our own activity), then it follows of itself that we must admit 
and assume behind the appearance something else that is not 
an appearance, namely, the things in themselves; although we 
must admit that as they can never be known to us except as 
they affect us, we can come no nearer to them, nor can we ever 
know what they are in themselves. This must furnish a dis¬ 
tinction, however crude, between a world of sense and the world 
of understanding, of which the former may be different accord¬ 
ing to the difference of the sensuous impressions in various 
observers, while the second which is its basis always remains 
the same. Even as to himself, a man cannot pretend to know 
what he is in himself from the knowledge he has by internal 
sensation (85). Eor as he does not as it were create him self, 
and does not come by the conception of himself d priori but 
empirically, it naturally follows that he can obtain his know¬ 
ledge even of himself only by the inner sense, and consequently 


^ £The common understanding being here spoken of, I use the word 
idea ” in its popular sense.] 
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only through the appearances of his nature and the way in 
which his consciousness is affected. -At the same time beyond 
these characteristics of his own subject, made up of mere ap¬ 
pearances, he must necessarily suppose something else as their 
basis, namely, his ego, whatever its characteristics in itself may 
be. Thus in respect to mere pei'ceptioii and receptivity of 
sensations he must reckon himself as belonging to the world of 
sense; but in respect of whatever there may be of pure activity 
in him (that which reaches consciousness immediately and not 
through affecting the senses) he must reckon himself as belong¬ 
ing to the intelkdiml world, of wliich, liowever, ho has no further 
knowledge. To such a conclusion tlie reilecting inan must 
come with respect to all the things whicli can be presented to 
him : it is probably to bo met witli even in persons of the com¬ 
monest understanding, who, as is well known, arc very ruiicli 
inclined, to suppose behind the objects of the sonses sometliing 
else invisible and acting of itself. They spoil it, liowover, by 
presently sensuali;^ing this invisible again; tluit is to say, want¬ 
ing to make it an object of intuition, so that they do n<)tbec()ine 
a whit the wiser, 

Now man really finds in himself a faculty by whicli he dis¬ 
tinguishes liimself from everytliing else, oven from Iiimself as 
affected liy objects, and that is llermm. lliis being iiurc^ spon¬ 
taneity is even elevated above the wihdcTdmdmg. For altliougli 
the latter is a spontaneity and dooKS not, like senses, merely con¬ 
tain intuitions that arise when wo are affected hy things (and 
are therefore passiviO, yet it cannot produce fi’om its activity 
any other conceptions than those which meredy serve to hrimg 
the mkdtions of sense wmler rules (bc)? ^ind tliereliy to unite them 
in one eonsciousness, and without this use of the sensibility it 
could not think at all; whereas, on the contrary, liea8<)n sliows 
so pure a Bpontaneity in the case of what I call Ideas [Ideal 
Conceptions] that it thereby far traiiBcends everytliing that 
the sensibility can give it, and exhibits its most important 
function in distinguishing the world of sense from tliat of 
understanding, and thereby prescribing the limits of the under¬ 
standing itself. 
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For this reason a rational being must regard himself qica 
intelligence (not from the side of his lower faculties) as belonging 
not to the world of sense, but to that of understanding; hence 
he has two points of view from which he can regard himself, and 
recognize laws of the exercise of his faculties, and consequently 
of all his actions : firsts so far as he belongs to the world of 
sense, he finds himself subject to laws of nature (heteronomy) ; 
secondly, as belonging to the intelligible world, under laws 
which, being independent on nature, have their foundation not 
in experience but in reason alone. 

As a reasonable being, and consequently belonging to the 
intelligible world, man can never conceive the causality of his 
own will otherwise than on condition of the idea of freedom, for 
independence on the determining causes of the sensible world 
(an independence which Eeason must always ascribe to itself) is 
freedom. Now the idea of freedom is inseparably connected 
with the conception of cmtonomy, and this again with the uni¬ 
versal principle of morality which is ideally the foundation of 
all actions of rational beings, just as the law of nature is of all 
phenomena. 

Now the suspicion is removed which we raised above, that 
there was a latent circle involved in our reasoning from freedom 
to autonomy, and from this to the moral law, viz.: that we 
laid down the idea of freedom because of the moral law only 
that we might afterwards in turn infer the latter from free¬ 
dom (87), and that consequently we could assign nq reason at 
all for this law, but could only [present]^ it as a ^etitio prmcipii 
which well-disposed minds would gladly concede to us, but 
which we could never put forward as a provable proposition. 
For now we see that when we conceive ourselves as free we 
transfer ourselves into the world of understanding as members 
of it, and recognize the autonomy of the will with its conse¬ 
quence, morality; whereas,if we conceive ourselves as under 
obligation, we consider ourselves as belonging to the world of 
sense, and at the same time to the world of understanding. 


^ [The* verb is wanting in the original.] 
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Ho'io is a Gategorical hnpemtive Possibh 1 

Every rational being reckons himself intelligence as 
belonging to the world of understanding, and it is simply as 
an efiieient cause belonging to that world that he calls his 
■causality a wilt On the other side he is also conscious of 
himself as a part of the world of sense in which his actions, 
which are mere appearatices [phenomena] of that causality, are 
displayed; we cannot, however, discern how they are possible 
from this causality which we do not know; but instead of that, 
these actions as belonging to the sensible world must l)e viewed 
as determined l)y other plienomena, namely, desires and inclina- 
tioms. If tlieitd'ore I were only a member of the world of 
understanding, then all my actions woxild perfectly conform to 
tlie princil)lo (if autonomy of the pure will; if I were only a 
part of the world of sense, tliey would necessarily be assumed to 
conform wholly to the natural law of desires and inclinations, 
in other words, to the heteronoiny of nature. (The former 
would rest on morality as the supreme principle, the latter on 
lni])pineBS.) Since, liowever, Ihe vmid of undeTstcmding contains 
the foimdatio7h of the world of sense^ mid consequently of its ky/m 
.also, and accordingly gives the law to my will (which belongs 
wliolly to the world of understanding) directly (ss), and must 
be (jonceived as doing so, it follows that, although on the one 
side 1 must regard myself as a being belonging to the world of 
sense* yet on tlio oth<*,r side I must recognize myself as subject 
as an intelligence to the law oi tlio world of understanding, 
'"■Le. to reason, wliich contains this law in the idea of freedom, 
and tlierefore as subject to thti autonomy of the will; conse¬ 
quently I must rttgard the laws of the world of understanding 
as imperatives for me, and the actions which conform to them 
•as ('hities. 

And thus what makes categorical imperatives possible is this, 
that the idea of freedom makes me a member of an intelligible 
world, in consequence of which, if I were nothing else, all my 
actions would always conform to the autonomy of the will; but 
as I at the same time intuito myself as a member of the world 
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of sense, they otigU so to conform, and this mtefiorind “ ouglit 
implies a synthetic a priori proposition, inasmuch ;is 1)csidea my 
will as affected by sensible desires there is adih'd iui'ther tin- 
idea of the same will, but as belonging to the woidd of tin- 
understanding, pure and practical of itself, which contains the 
supreme condition according to Keason of the iornier will; 
precisely as to the intuitions of sense there are added concept s 
of the understanding which of themselves signity nothiing but; 
regular form in general, and in this way synthetic n priin% 
propositions become possible, on which all knowledge- ot 
physical nature rests. 

The practical use of common liuman reason contii-ms this 
reasoning. There is no oire,not even the most consummate villa,in, 
provided only that he is otherwise accustomed to tiie. use of 
reason, who, when we set before him e-xamples of Iwm-sty oi 
purpose, of steadfastness in following good ma.xims, of sympatiiy 
and general benevolence (even combined witli great sacrilices ot 
advantages and comfort^ does nf)t wish that ho might, also 
possess these qualities. Only on account oi his inclinations 
and impulses he cannot attain this in himself (sn), hut at the 
same time he wishes to be free from such inclinations whic.li 
are burdensome to himself. He proves Ijy this that ho translrvrs 
himself in thought with a will free from the impulsi-s of the 
sensibility into an order of things wholly ditlerent from th.-it 
of his desires in the field of the sensibility; since he cannot 
expect to obtain by that wish any gra,tification fif^his <ii-sir(-H, 
nor any position which woirld satisfy any of his !ug,ual or 
snpposahle inclinations (for this would destroy the ;|•re-omincIlce 
of the very idea which wrests that wish, frmu him): hi? can 
only expect a greater intrinsic worth of his own person. 'I’his 
better person, however, he imagines himself to he when he 
transfers himself to the point of view of a merabor of tin* world 
of the understanding, to which he is involuntarily foi-ced 
by the idea of freedom, i.e., of independence on t/denimdut/ 
causes of the world of sense; and from this point of view lie 
is conscious of a good will, wliicli by his own coni’essiou 
constitutes the law for the bad will that he possesses us a 
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luember of the world of sense—a law whose authority he 
recognizes while transgressing it. What he morally “ ought ”■ 
is then what he necessarily “ would ” as a member of the world 
of the understanding, and is conceived by him as an “ ought ” 
only inasmuch as he likewise considers himself as a member of 
the world of sense. 


On the Extreme Limits of all Practical Philosophy. 

All men attribute to themselves freedom of will. Hence 
come all Judgments upon actions as being sitch as ought to have 
been done, although they Ibave not been done. However, this 
freedoru is not a conception of experience, nor can it be so, 
since it still reniains (90), even though experience shows the 
contrary of what on supposition of freedom are conceived as. 
its necessary consequences. On the other side it is equally 
necessary tliat everything that takes place should be fixedly 
dotormined according to laws of nature. This necessity of 
natufo is likewise not an empirical conception, just for this 
reason, that it involves the motion of necessity and con¬ 
sequently of d priori cognition. But this conception of a 
system of nature is confirmed by experience; and it must even 
be inevitalily presupposed if experience itself is to be possible, 
that is, a (sonnected knowledge of the objects of sense resting 
on general laws. Therefore freedom is only an Idea [Ideal 
Conception] of Eeason, and its objective reality in itself is 
doubtful; '^liile natui’e is a comept of the understanding which 
proves, and lawst necessarily prove, its reality in examples of 
experience. 

There arises from this a dialectic of Eeason, since the free¬ 
dom attributed to the will appears to contradict the necessity of 
nature, and placed between these two ways Eeason for specula¬ 
tive purposes finds the road of physical necessity much more 
beaten and more appropriate than that of freedom; yet for 
practical purposes the narrow footpath of freedom is the only ^ 
one on which it is possible to make use of reason in our 
conduct; lienee it is just as impossible for the subtlest 
philosophy as for the commonest reason of men to argue 
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away freedom. Philosophy must then assume that no real 
contradiction will be found between freedom and physical 
necessity of the same human actions, for it cannot give up 
the conception of nature any more than that of freedom. 

Nevertheless, even though we should never be able to 
comprehend how freedom is possible, we must at least remove 
this apparent contradiction in a convincing manner. For if 
the thought of freedom contradicts either itself or nature, 
which is equally necessary (91), it must in competition with 
physical necessity be entirely given up. 

It would, however, be impossible to escape this contradiction 
if the thinking subject, which seems to itself free, conceived 
itself in the same sense or in the mry same relation when it 
calls itself free as when in respect of the same action it assumes 
itself to be subject to the law of nature. Hence it is an 
indispensable problem of speculative philosophy to show that 
its illusion respecting the contradiction rests on this, that we 
think of man in a different sense and relation when we call 
him free, and when we regard him as subject to the laws of 
nature as being part and parcel of nature. It must therefore 
show that not only can both these very well co-exist, but 
that both must be thought as necessarily united in the same 
subject, since otherwise no reason could be given why we 
should burden reason with an idea which, though it may 
possibly without contradiction be reconciled with another that 
is sufficiently established, yet entangles us in a^ perplexity 
which sorely embarrasses Season in its theoretic employment. 
This duty, however, belongs only to speculative philosophy, in 
order that it may clear the way for practical philosophy. The 
philosopher, then, has no option whether he will remove the 
apparent contradiction or leave it untouched; for in the latter 
case the theory respecting this would be honum means into the 
possession of which the fatalist would have a right to enter, and 
chase all morality out of its supposed domain as occupying it 
^ without title. 

We cannot, however, as yet say that we are touching the 
bounds of practical philosophy. For the settlement of that 
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controversy does not belong to it; it only demands from 
s])eculative reason that it should put an end to the discord 
in -which it entangles itself in theoretical questions, so that 
practical reason may have rest and security from external 
attaclc.s ( 92 ) which might make the ground debatable on which 
it desires to build. 

The claims to freedom of will made even by common reason 
are founded on the consciousness and the admitted supposition 
that reason is independent on merely subjectively determined 
causes which together constitute what belongs to sensation only, 
and which consequently come under the general designation of 
sensibility. Man considering himself in this way as an intelli¬ 
gence places himself thereby in a different order of things and 
in a relation to determining grounds of a wholly different kind 
when on the one hand he thinks of himself as an intelligence 
endowed with a will, and consequently with causality, and 
when on tlie other he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the 
world of sense (as ho really is also), and affirms that his 
causality is subject to external determination according to laws 
of nature.* Now he soon becomes aware that both can hold 
good, nay, must hold good at the same time. For there is not 
the smallest contradiction in saying that a tkinff in a^ypeamnee 
(belonging to the world of sense) is subject to certain laws, on 
whicli the very same an a, thiiuj or lieingi-ft itnelj'is, independent', 
and tliat ho must conceive and think of himself in this two-fold 
way, rests as to the first on the consciousness of himself as an 
object aflbeted through the senses, and as to the second on the 
consciousness of himself as an intelligence, i.e., as independent 
on sensible impressions in the employment of Ins reason (in 
other words as belonging to the world of understanding). 

Hence it comes to pass that man claims the possession of a 
will which takes no account of anything that comes under the 
head of desires and inclinations, and on the contrary conceives 

> [The punctuation of the original gives the following sense: 
“ Submits his causality, as regards its external determination, to laws 
of nature." I have ventured to make what appears to be a necessary 
correction, by simply removing a comma,] 
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actions as possible to him, nay, even as necessary, which can 
only be done by disregarding all desires and sensible inclina¬ 
tions. The causality of such actions^ lies in him as an intelli¬ 
gence and in the laws of effects and actions [which depend] on 
the principles ( 93 ) of an intelligible world, of which indeed he 
knows nothing more than that in it pure reason alone indepen¬ 
dent on sensibility gives the law; moreover since it is only in 
that world, as an intelligence, that he is his proper self (being 
as man only the appearance of himself) those laws apply to him 
directly and categorically, so that the incitements of inclina¬ 
tions and appetites (in other words the whole nature of the 
world of sense) cannot impair the laws of his volition as an 
intelligence. Nay, he does not even hold himself responsible 
for the former or ascribe them to his proper self, ix-, his will: 
he only ascribes to his will any indulgence which he might 
yield them if he allowed them to influence his maxims to the 
prejudice of the rational laws of the will. 

When practical Eeason thinJcs itself into a world of under¬ 
standing, it does not thereby transcend its own limits, as it 
would if it tried to enter it by mtuition or sensatio%. The 
former is only a negative thought in respect of the world of 
sense, which does not give any laws to reason in deter¬ 
mining the will, and is positive only in this single point that 
this freedom as a negative characteristic is at the same time 
conjoined with a (positive) faculty and even with a causality 
of reason, which we designate a will, namely, a faculty of 
so acting that the principle of the actions shall‘conform to. 
the essential character of a rational motive, the condition 
that the maxim have universal validity as a law. But were it 
to borrow an object of will, that is, a motive, from the world of 
understanding, then it would overstep its bounds and pretend 
to be acquainted with somethiog of which it knows nothing. 
The conception of a world of the understanding is then only a 
point of mew which Eeason finds itself compelled to take outside 
the appearances in order to conceive itself as practical, which 

translates as if he read desselhen instead of dersdben, “ the 
causality of this will.” So also Mr. Semple.] 
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■would not be possible if the influences of the sensibility had a 
determining power on man ( 94 ), but which is necessary unless 
he is to be denied the consciousness of himself as an intelligence, 
and consequently as a rational cause, energizing by reason, 
that is, operating freely. This thought certainly involves 
the idea of an order and a system of laws different from 
that of the mechanism of nature which belongs to the sensible 
world; and it makes the conception of an intelligible world 
necessary (that is to say, the whole system of rational beings 
as things in themselves). But it does not in the least authorize 
us to think of it further than as to its formal condition only, 
that is, the universality of the maxims of the will as laws, and 
consequently the autonomy of the latter, which alone is con¬ 
sistent with its freedom; whereas, on the contrary, all laws 
that refer to a definite object give heteronomy, which only 
belongs to laws of nature, and can only apply to the sensible 
woiid. 

But Eeason would overstep all its bounds if it undertook 
to explain Jmo pure reason can be practical, which would be 
exactly the same problem as to explain freedom is possiUe. 

For we can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can be given in some possible 
experience. But freedom is a mere Idea [Ideal Conception], 
the objective reality of which can in no wise be shown according 
to laws of nature, and consequently not in any possible ex¬ 
perience ; and for this reason it can never be comprehended or 
understood, because we cannot support it by any sort of example 
or analogy. It holds good only as a necessary hypothesis of 
reason in a being that believes itself conscious of a will, that 
is, of a faculty distinct from mere desire (namely, a fac ultj^ 
determining itself to action as an intelligence, in 
by laws of reason independently on natural iijstinct's) ( 9 . 5 ). i.ow 
where determination according lAJasYfe^uSTiiature ceases, there 
all explanaMon cea^ies. als^aiid nothing remains but defence, i.e., 
the removal of the objections of those who pretend to have seen 
deeper into 'die nature of things, and thereupon boldly declare 
freedom impossible. We can only point out to them that the 
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supposed contradiction that they have discovered in it a,ris(*s 
only from this, that in order to bo able to apjily thii law of 
nature to human actions, they must necessarily consichu* inaii a.s 
an appearance: then when we demand of them that tlioy sliould 
also think of him qua intelligence as a thing in itself, t!H*y still 
persist in considering him in this respect also as a,n appearamaL 
In this view it would no doubt 1)6 a contradiction t.o sup|>osi^ 
the causality of the same subject (tliat is, liis will] to bo within 
drawn from all the natural laws of the sensil>Ie worhl Hut 
this contradiction disappears, if they would oidy bethink 
selves and admit, as is reasonable, that beliind tlie ajjpourancos 
there must also lie at their root (although hidden) tin* iliirigs in 
themvselves, and that we cannot expect tlu^ laws of t-heso to bo 
the same as those that govern their appearances. 

The subjective impossibility of explaining tJui frtKuloin of 
the will is identical with the impossibility of diso(>ve,i‘ing unci 
explaining an interest^ which (oe) man can take in I,hi* moral 
law. Nevertheless he does actually take an iniorest in it,, tlio 
basis of which in us we call the moral feeling, wliioli some 
have falsely assigned as the standard of our moral ,judgmimt, 
whereas it must rather be viewed as tlie mihjrMive (Effect that 
the law exercises on the will, the objective princi|)lo of wfiJoli 
is furnished by Eeason alone. 

In order, indeed, that a rational being w!u> is also afToetiul 
through the senses should will what Eeason alone direcjis bucIi 

^ Interest is that by which reason becunies practicalf ie., ii cimso 
determining the will. Hence we say of rational beings only tfiai they 
take an interest in a thing; irrational beings only feel senBiwil appetltos, 
Eeason takes a direct interest in action, then, only when the naivciiml 
of its maxims is alone sufficient to determine the will. SSiich 
/“under^^st alone is pure. But if it can deternnne the will only l>y 
tonbftis of anotlTetobject of desire or on the suggestion of a partieulai* 
feeling of the subjedtyt^g p Eeaso n takes only an indirect in 

the action; and as Reason hy experience discover 

either objects of the will or a Bpeci3"lteii!f|f"'»l^^ tdiig latter 

interest would only be empirical, and not a pure rationUi into rent. The 
logical interest of Reason (namely, to extend its in| dit) In never 
direct, but presupposes purposes for which reason is eriployecL 
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beings that they ought to will, it is no doubt requisite that 
reason should have a power to vn/fu$e cc fooling of ^leaswe or 
satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty, that is to say, that it 
should have a causality by which it determines the sensibility 
according to its own principles. But it is quite impossible to 
discern, i. e. to make it intelligible d priori, how a mere thought, 
which itself contains nothing sensible, can itself produce a 
sensation of pleasure or pain; for this is a particular kind of 
causality of which as of eveiy other causality we can determine 
nothing whatever d priori ; we must only consult experience 
about it. But as this cannot supply us with any relation of 
cause and effect except between two objects of experience, 
whereas in this ease, altliough indeed the effect produced lies 
within experience, yet the cause is supposed to be pure reason 
acting through mere ideas which offer no object to experi¬ 
ence, it follows that for us men it is quite impossible to 
explain how and why the mdvermlity of the maxim as a law, 
that is, morality, interests. This only is certain, that it is 
not hecanse it interests us that it has validity for us (for that 
would be heteronomy and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, namely, on a feeling as its principle, in which case 
it could never give moral laws) (97), but that it interests us 
because it is valid for us as men, inasmuch as it had its source 
in our will as intelligences, in other words in our proper self, 
and what helongs to mere appearanee is necessarily sulordinated 
ly reason to the, nature of tM thwig in itself. 

The question then: How a categorical imperative is pos¬ 
sible can be answered to this extent that we can assign the only 
hypothesis on which it is possible, namely, the idea of freedom; 
and we can also discern the necessity of this hypothesis, and this 
is sufficient for the practical exercise of reason, that is, for the 
conviction of the validity of this imperative, and hence of the 
moral law; but how this hypothesis itself is possible can never 
be discerned by any human reason. On the hypothesis, how¬ 
ever, that the will of an intelligence is free, its autonomy, as the 
essential formal condition of its determination, is a necessary 
consequence. Moreover, this freedom of will is not merely quite 
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possible as a hypothesis (not involving any contradiction to the 
principle of physical necessity in the connexion of the phe¬ 
nomena of the sensible world) as speculative philosophy can 
show: but further, a rational being who is conscious of u 
causality' through reason, that is to say, of a will (distinct iroru 
desires), must of necessity make it practically, that is, in idea, 
the condition of all his voluntary actions. But to explain Imw 
pure reason can be of itself practical without the aid ot any 
spring of action that could be derived from any other sounu-, 
i.e. how the mere principle of the universal mluhty tj all ds 
Tnaxinis as laws (which would certainly be the torni ol u pun; 
practical reason) can of itself supply a spring, withoul. any 
matter (object) of the will in which one could antecedently t,akii 
any interest (98); and how it can produce an interest whiidi 
would be called purely moral ; or in other words, lufw pnvf 
reason can he practical —to explain this is beyond tlm [tower of 
human reason, and all the labour and pains of seteking an 
explanation of it are lost. 

It is just the same as if I sought to find out how friHsiom 
itself is possible as the causality of a will. I'ltr then 1 (piit tin' 
ground of philosophical explanation, and I hav(i no oth(*r to go 
upon. I might indeed revel in the world of intelligences which 
still remains to me, but although I have an idea of it which i.s 
well founded, yet I have not the least hiowledyc of it, nor can I 
ever attain to such knowledge with all the eflbrts of my natural 
faculty of reason. It signifies only a sometliing thali remains 
over when I have eliminated everything belonging lo tlie world 
of sense from the actuating principles of iny will, solving 
merely to keep in bounds the principle of motives taken from 
the field of sensibility; fixing its limits and showing tliat, it 
does not contain all in all within itself, but that there, is more 
beyond it; but this something more I know no further. Of 
pure reason which frames this ideal, there rem{iin,s aft.or the 
abstraction of all matter, i.e. knowledge of objects, uotiring hut 
the form, namely, the practical law of the univer.saUty of the. 


' [Reading “ einer” for “seiner."] 
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maxims, and in conformity with this the conception of reason 
in reference to a pure world of understanding as a possible 
efficient cause, that is a cause determining the will. There 
must here be a total absence of springs; unless this idea of an 
intelligible world is itself the spring, or that in which reason 
primarily takes an interest; but to make this intelligible is 
precisely the problem that we cannot solve. 

Here now is the extreme limit of all moral inquiry ( 99 ), and 
it is of. great importance to determine it even on this account, in 
order that reason may not on the one hand, to the prejudice of 
morals, seek about in the world of sense for the supremo motive 
and an interest compreheiiBible but empirical; and on the other 
hand, that it may not impotently hap its wings without being 
able to move in the (for it) empty space of transceudcmt con¬ 
cepts which we call the intelligible world, and so lose itself 
amidst chimeras. For the rest, the idea of a pure world of 
understanding as a system of all intelligences, atid to which we 
ourselves as rational beings belong (although wo are likewise 
on the other aide members of the sensible world), this remains 
always a useful and legitimate idea for tlie purposes of rational 
belief, although all knowledge stops at its threshold, uscf>d, 
namely, to produce in us. a lively interest in the moral law l>y 
means of the noble ideal of a univeraal kingdom of en/h m 
themselves (rational beings), to which wo can heloiig as memlKirs 
then only when we carefully conduct ourselves according to the 
maxims of freedom as if tliey wore laws of nature. 

Gmwhulmn Itemark. 

The speculative employment of reason wiih respect to nature, 
leads to the absolute necessity of some supremo cause of the 
mrld: the practical omployment of reason with a view to 
frcedem leads also to absolute necessity, but only of the laws of 
the actions of a rational being as sucli. Now it is an essential 
principle of reason, however employed, to push its kuowle<lge to 
a consciousness of its ncoessUy (without which it would not he 
rational knowledge). It is, however, an equally essential rc- 
striction of the same reason that it can neither discern the 
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necessity (loo) of what is or what happens, nor of what ought to 
happen, unless a condition is supposed on which it is or happens 
or ought to happen. In this way, however, by the constant 
inquiry for the condition, the satisfaction of reason is only 
further and further postponed. Hence it unceasingly seeks the 
unconditionally necessary, and finds itself forced to assume it, 
although without any means of making it comprehensible to 
itself, happy enough if only it can discover a conception which 
agrees with this assumption. It is therefore no fault in our 
deduction of the supreme -prineinle of morality, but an objec ¬ 
tion that should be made to huma n reason in general, that it 
cannot enable us to conceive the absolute necessity of an 
unconditional practical law (such as the categorical imperative 
must be ). It cannot be blamed for refusing to explain this 
necessity by a condition, that is to say, by means of some 
interest assumed as a basis, since the law would then cease to be 
a moral law, i,e, a supreme law of freedom. And thus while 
we do not comprehend the practical unconditional necessity of 
the moral imperative, we yet comprehend its incom^preheTtsibility^ 
and this is all that can be fairly demanded of a philosophy, 
which strives to carry its principles up to the very limit of 
human reason. 
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PREFACE. 


mms WOIIK is ealW the “Oriticiil Bxemiiiatimi of 

X Practical Eeason,” not of the jnirr, practical reason, 
although its parallelism with the speculative critique would 
seem to require the latter term. Tlie reason of this appeal’s 
sufficiently from the treatise itself. Its Imsiness is to sliow 
that then in pun pmeUad rmmi, and for this purpose it criti- 
cmes the entire practical famlty of reason. If it succeeds in 
this, it has no need to criticize the pun, famlty itmdf in order 
to see whether reason in making such a claim does not pre¬ 
sumptuously overstep itself (as is the case with the specidative 
reason). For if, as pure reason, it is actually practical, it 
proves its own reality and that of its concepts hy fact, and all 
disputation against the possibility of its being real is futile. 

With this faculty, transcendental/wffawi, is also established; 
freedom, namely, in that absolute sense in whitsh speculative 
reason required it in its use of the concept of causality in order 
to escape the antinomy into which it inevitably falls, when in 
the chain of cause and effect it tries to think the unconditioned. 
Speculative reason could only exhibit this concept (of freedom) 
problematically as not impossible to thought, without assuring 
it any objective reality, and merely lest the supposed impos¬ 
sibility of what it must at least allow to be thinkable (lOc) 
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should endanger its very being and plunge it into an abyss 
of scepticism. 

Inasmuch as the reality of the concept of freedom is proved 
by an apodictic law of practical reason, it is the keystone of the 
whole system of pure reason, even the speculative, and all 
other concepts (those of G-od and immortality) which, as being 
mere ideas, remain in it unsupported, now attach themselves 
to this concept, and by it obtain consistence and objective 
reality; that is to say,*theiris 'proved by the fact 
that freedom actually exists, for this idea is revealed by the 
moral law. 

Freedom, however, is the only one of all the ideas of the 
speculative reason of which we know the possibility d'priori 
(without, however, understanding it), because it is the con- 
dition of the moral law which we know.^ The ideas of 
and Im'mortality^ however, are not conditions of the moral 
law, but only conditions of the necessary object of a will 
determined by this law: that is to say, conditions of the 
practical use of our pure reason. Hence with respect to- 
these ideas we cannot affirm that we hno'w and understand, I 
will not say the actuality, but even the possibility, of them. 
However, they are the conditions of the application of the 
morally (107) determined will to its object, which is given to 

1 Lest anyone should imagine that he finds an inconsistency here when. 
I call freedom the condition of the moral law, and hereafter maintain in 
the treatise itself that the moral law is the condition under which we can 
first become conscious of freedom, I will merely remark that freedom is the 
ratio essendi of the moral law, while the moral law is the ratio cognoscendi 
of freedom. For had not the moral law been previously distinctly thought 
in our reason, we should never consider ourselves justified in assuming 
such a thing as freedom, although it be not contradictory. But were 
there no freedom, it would be impossible to trace the moral law in ourselves 
at all. 
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it d priori, viz., the summum honum. Consequently in this 
practical point of view their possibility must he assumed, 
although we cannot theoretically know and understand it. 
To justify this assumption it is sufficient, in a practical point 
of view, that they contain no intrinsic impossibility (contra¬ 
diction). Here we have what, as far as speculative reason 
is concerned, is a merely subjective principle of assent, which, 
however, is objectively valid for a reason equally pure but 
practical, and this principle, by means of the concept of 
freedom, assures objective reality and authority to the ideas 
of God and Immortality. Nay, there is a subjective necessity 
(a need of pure reason) to assume them. Nevertheless the 
theoretical knowledge of reason is not hereby enlarged, but 
only the possibility is given, which heretofore was merely 
a problem, and now becomes assertion, and thus the practical 
use of reason is connected with the elements of theoretical 
reason. And this need is not a merely h}q)(>thetical one for 
the arbitrary purposes of speculation, that we must assume 
something if we wish in speeixlation to carry reason to its 
utmost limits, but it is a need which has the force of law to 
assume something without which that cannot bo which we must 
inevitably set before us as the aim of our action. 

It would certainly be more satisfactory to our speculative 
reason if it could solve these problems for itself without this 
circuit, and preserve the solution for practical use as a thing 
to be referred to, but in fact our faculty of speculation is 
not so well provided. Those who boast of such high know¬ 
ledge ought not to keep it back, but to exhibit it publicly 
that it may be tested and appreciated. They want to prove: 
very good, let them prove; and the critical philosophy lays 
its arms at their feet as the victors. “Quid statis? Nolint. 
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Atqui licet esse beatis/' As they then do not in lac,t cIkkjho 
to do so, probably because (los) they cannot, we must tahe u]) 
these arms again in order to seek in the mortal use oi r<*ason, 
and to base on this, the notions of (hdJrmloNi, and f/z/y/on*- 
tality, the possibility of which specuhition cjannot a,df*qih‘itoly 
prove. 

Here first is explained the enigma of the critical pirih n-npliy, 
viz. how we deny objective miUiy to tlie siipi*rsimsil»li‘ uso nt 
the cateyorics in speculation, and yet admit this rmdtJif willi 
respect to the objects of imre practicuil reason, Tim must 
at first seem inconsistent as long as tliis |)ract.i{ail ust* is <ynly 
nominally known. But when, by a, tliorongli anal) sis <>1 it, 
one becomes aware that the reality spoken (if does nut imply 
any theoretical determinaMon of the mdxyorifs, and twtimsiun 
of our knowledge to the supcrsensi1)l(5; but lliai what is 
meant is that in this respect an ahjed belongH to thmn, 1h‘- 
cause either they are contained in the nec(%sary di*iermination 
of the will d priori, or are inseparaldy e.o!ini‘ct;ed willi its 
olyect; then this inconsistency disa-ppears, biicause the nsit 
we make of these concepts is dillerent fi’om wliat spia.-nla,- 
tive reason requires. On the other band, tli(*re nuw a|)poai.s 
an unexpected and very satisfactory proof <4‘ the ntfudMniry 
of the speculative critical i>hilosophy. For wlimvaH it insisted 
that the objects of experience as Hiich, including «mr Mwn 
subject, have only the value of pMamnwq while at the 
time things in themselves must be siipposi^d as Ihni!’ Inii-is, 
so that not everything superHcnsible was to l,ie rega.rdi*«.i us 
a fiction and its concepts as empty; so now practical, mimm 
itself, without any concert with the spianilativa, assuri:*s riadily 
to ,a supersensible object of the category of causalif.y, 
Freedom, although (as becomes a pnadJcal coneiipt) (icoj (udy 
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for practical -use; and this establishes on the evidence of a, 
fact that which in the former ease could only be conceived. 
By this the strange but certain doctrine of the spectilative 
■critical philosophy, that the thinhing subject is to itself in 
internal intuition only a 'phenomenon, obtains in the critical 
examination of the practical reason its full confirmation, and 
that so thoroughly that we should be compelled to adopt 
this doctrine, even if the former had never proved it at all.^ 
By this also I can understand why tlie most consider¬ 
able objections which I have as yet met with against the 
Critique turn about these two points, namely, on the oiuj 
side, the objective reality of tlie categories as a])pli(:Ml to 
nouinena, which is in the tJieoretical department of know¬ 
ledge denied, in the practical affirmed; and on the other 
side, the paradoxical demand to regard oneself qua subjtH'd 
of freedom as a noumenon, and at the same time fr()m tlie 
point of view of physical nature as a plienomenon in omds 
own empirical consciousness; for as long as one lias formed 
no definite notions of morality and freedom, one could not 
conjecture on the one side what was intended to be tlie 
noumenon, the basis of the alleged phexuimenon, and on t.he 
other side it seemed, doubtful whether it was at iill possible 
to form any notion of it, seeing that we had jii’eviously 
assigned all the notions of the pure understanding in its 
theoretical use exclusively to plienomena. Nothing Imt a 
detailed criticism of the practical reason can remove all tliis 

^ The union of causality as freedom with causality as rational mechanism, 
the former established by the moral law, the latter by the law of nature in 
the same subject, namely, man, is impossible, unless wo conceive him with 
reference to the former as a being in himself, and with reforence to tlie 
latter as a phenomenon—the former in pure consciousness, the latter in 
empirical consciousness. Otherwise reason inevitably contradicts itself. 
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misapprehension, and set in a clear light the consistency 
which constitutes its greatest merit. 

(no) So much by way of justification of the proceeding 
by which, in this work, the notions and principles of pure 
speculative reason which have already undergone their special 
critical examination, are, now and then, again subjected to 
examination. This would not in other eases be in accordance 
with the systematic process by which a science is established, 
since matters which have been decided ought only to be 
cited and not again discussed. In this case, however, it was 
not only allowable but necessary, because Eeason is here 
considered in transition to a different use of these concepts 
from what it had made of them before. Such a transition 
necessitates a comparison of the old and the new usage, in 
order to distinguish well the new path from the old one, and, 
at the same time, to allow their connexion to be observed. 
Accordingly considerations of this kind, including those which 
are once more directed to the concept of freedom in the 
practical use of the pure reason, must not be regarded as an 
interpolation serving only to fill up the gaps in the critical 
system of speculative reason (for this is for its own purpose 
complete), or like the props and buttresses which in a hastily 
constructed building are often added afterwards; but as true 
members which make the connexion of the system plain, and 
show us concepts, here presented as real, which there could 
only be presented problematically. This remark applies 
especially to the concept of freedom, respecting which one 
cannot but observe with surprise, that so many boast of being 
able to understand it quite well, and to explain its possibility, 
while they regard it only psychologically, whereas if they 
had studied it in a transcendental point of view, they must 
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have recognized that it is not only indispensabk as a prob¬ 
lematical concept, in the complete use of speculative reason, 
but also quite inRompreliendlle (iii); and if they afterwards 
came to consider its practical use, they must needs have 
come to the very mode of determining the principles of this, 
to which they are now so loth to assent. The concept of 
freedom is the stone of stumbling for all empiricisL'i, but at 
the same time the key to the loftiest practical principles for 
critical moralists, who perceive by its means that tliey must 
necessarily proceed by a mtioml metliod. For this reason I 
beg the reader not to pass lightly over what is said of tins 
concept at the end of the Analytic. 

I must leave it to those who are accpiainted witli works ' 
of this kind to judge whether such a system as that of th(> 
practical reason, which is hero developed from the critical 
examination of it, has cost much or little trouble, especially 
in seeking not to miss the true point of view from wliicli 
the whole can be rightly sketched. It presupposes, indeed, 
the Fundamental Frinciplcn of the Metaphydc of Maml.% 1)ut 
only in so far as this gives a preliminary acquaintance with 
the principle of duty, and assigns and justifies a definite 
formula thereof; in other respects it is independent.* It 
results from the nature of this practical faculty itself that 

1A reviewer who wanted to find Homo fault with this work Ikih hit 
the truth better, perhaps, than he thought, when ho says that no new 
principle of morality is set forth in it, but only a nmi formula. But 
who would think of introducing a new principle of all morality, and 
making himself as it were the first discoverer of it, just as if all the 
world before him were ignorant what duty was or had been in thorough¬ 
going error ? But whoever knows of what importance to a mathematician 
a fmmvla is, which defines accurately what is to be done to work a 
problem, will not think that a formula is insignificant and useless which 
does the same for all duty in general. 
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j the complete classification of all practical sciences cannot be 

i added, as in the critique of the speculative reason (112). For 

it is not possible to define duties specially, as human duties, 
with a -vdew to their classification, until the subject of this 
] definition (viz. man) is known according to his actual nature,. 

at least so far as is necessary with respect to duty; this,, 
however, does not belong to a critical examination of the 
: practical reason, the business of which is only to assign in 

a complete manner the principles of its possibility, extent,, 
and limits, without special reference to human nature. The 
classification then belongs to the system of science, not to 
the system of criticism. 

In the second part of the Analytic I have given, as I 
trust, a sufficient answer to the objection of a truth-loving 
and acute critic^ of the Fundamental PHnciples of the Meta- 
physic of Morals —a critic always worthy of respect—the ob¬ 
jection, namely, that the notion of good was not established before 
the moral principle, as he thinks it ought to have been'^ (113). 

1 Probably Professor Garve. See Kant’s Das mag in Der Theorie 
^ richtig seyn, etc.” Werke, vol. vii,, p. 182.] 

! ^ It might also have been objected to me that I have not first defined 

1 the notion of the faculty of desire, or of the feeling of pleasure, although 

this reproach would be unfair, because this definition might reasonably 
, be presupposed as given in psychology. However, the definition there 

given might be such as to found the determination of the faculty of 
desire on the feeling of pleasure (as is commonly done), and thus the 
supreme principle of practical philosophy would be necessarily made 
r which, however, remains to be proved, and in this critique 

altogether refuted. I will, therefore, give this definition here in 
j j ^ manner as it ought to be given, in order to leave this contested 

j point open at the beginning, as it should be. Lufe is the faculty a 

being has of acting according to laws of the faculty of desire. The 

j faculty of becoming hy meoMS of its ideas 

I , ! cause of the actual existence of the objects of these ideas* Pleasttre is 

; ! ; ^ agreement of the object or the action with the subjectim conditions- 
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I have also had regard to many of the objections which have 
reached me from men who show that they have at heart tlie 
discovery of the truth, and I shall continue to do so (for those 
who have only their old system before their eyes, and who 
have already settled what is to be approved or disapproved, 
do not desire any explanation which might stand in the way 
of their own private opinion). 

When we have to study a particular facidty of the human 
mind in its sources, its content, and its limits ; then from tlie 
nature of human knowledge we must begin with its par/„'<, 
with an accurate and complete exposition of tliem; complete, 
namely, so far as is possible in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge of its elements. Kut there is another tiling to be 
attended to which is of a more philosophical and nrehitMianv; 
character, namely, to grasp correctly the idm of fM whole, 
and from thence to get a view of all those parts as mutually 
related by the aid of pure i-eason, and by means of their 
derivation from the concept of the whole (im). This is only 

of life, i.e. with the faculty of cauMlity of an idea iii, res'ptKt of the 
actmlihj of its object (or with the dotonuination of the forces of the subject 
to the action which i)roduceH it) (113). I have no further need for the 
purposes of this critique of notions borrowed from psychology ; the 
critique itself^ supplies the rest. It is easily seen that the (juestion, 
whether the faculty of desire is always based on pleasure, or whether 
under certain conditions pleasure only follows the dotenninatioii of 
desire, is by this definition left undecided, for it is composed only 
of terms belonging to the pure understanding, i.e. of categories which 
contain nothing empirical. Such precaution is very desirable in all 
philosophy, and yet is often neglected ; namely, not to prejudge 
questions by adventuring definitions before the notion has been 
completely analysed, which is often very late. It may be observed 
through the whole course of the critical philosophy (of the theoretical 
as well as the practical reason) that frequent opportunity ofl’ers of 
supplying defects in the old dogmatic method of philosophy, and of 
correcting errors which are not observed until we make such rational 
use of these notions viewing them as a whole. 
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possible throiigb the most intimate acquaintance with the 
system; and those who find the first inquiry too troublesome, 
and do not think it worth their while to attain such an 
acquaintance, cannot reach the second stage, namely, the 
general view, which is a synthetical return to that which 
had previously been given analytically. It is no wonder 
then if - they find inconsistencies everywhere, although the 
gaps which these indicate are not in the^ system itself, but 
in their own incoherent train of thought. 

I have no fear, as regards this treatise, of the reproach 
that I wish to introduce a new language, since the sort of 
knowledge here in question has itself somewhat of an every¬ 
day character, Hor even in the case of the former critique 
could this reproach occur to anyone who had thought it 
through, and not merely turned over the leaves. To invent 
new words where the language has no lack of expressions 
for given notions is a childish effort to distinguish oneself 
from the crowd, if not by new and true thoughts, yet by new 
patches on the old garment. If, therefore, the readers of 
that work know any more familiar expressions which are as 
suitable to the thought as those seem to me to be, or if they 
think they can show the futility of these thoughts themselves, 
and hence that of the expression, they would, m the first 
case, very much oblige me, for I only desire to be under¬ 
stood; and, in the second case, they would deserve well of 
philosophy. But, as long as these thoughts stand, I very 
much doubt that suitable, and yet more common, expressions 
for them can be found.^ 

II am more afraid in the present treatise of occasional misconception in 
respect of some expressions which I have chosen with the greatest care (115), - 
in order that the notion to which they point may not be missed. Thus, in 
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(115) In this manner, then, the d prioH principles ol two 
faculties of the mind, the faculty of cognition and (no) that 
of desire, would be found and determined as to tlie conditions, 
extent, and limits of their use, and thus a sure foundation 
laid for a scientific system of philosophy, both theoretic and 
practical. 

ISrothing worse could happen to these labourers tlian that 
anyone should make the unexpected discovery tliat tliore neither 
is nor can be any d priori knowledge at all. Ilut tliert^ is no 
danger of this. This would be tlie same tiling as ii* om^ 
sought to prove by reason that tliere is no reason. Foi* 
we only say tliat we know sometlung liy reavson when 
are conscious that we could liave known it even if it liad 
not been given to us in experience ; hence rational know¬ 
ledge and knowledge d priori are. one and tlie Hame. It is 
a clear contradiction to try to extract necessity from a prin¬ 
ciple of experience (jxe aqiuwi), and to try by tins to 

give a judgment true universality (witlioiit» wliicli tlierc^ is 
iKj rational inference, not oven inference from analogy, wlvif^h 
is at least a presumed universality and objective necessity};). 
To substitute subjective necessity, that ivS, custom, for olrjec- 
tive, whicli exists only in d 'priori judgments, is to deny to 
reason the power of judging aliout tlie object, of knowing 
it, and what lielongs to it. It implies, for example, that we 
must not say of something which often or always follows a 
certain antecedent state, that we can amdude fixnn this in 
that (for this would imply objective necessity and tlie notion 
of an d priori (^.onnexion), but only that we may expetd 

tlie table of categories of the prmtmd reason under the title ()f Atodality^ 

the permitted mdforbidde'n (in a practical objective point of view, 

and Impossible) have almost the same meaning in common language as tluj 

n 
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similar cases (just as animals do), that is, that we reject the 
notion of cause altogether as false and a mere delusion. As 
to attempting to remedy this want of objective, and conse¬ 
quent universal, validity by saying that we can see no 
ground (ii7) for attributing any other sort of knowledge to 
other rational beings, if this reasoning were valid, our igno¬ 
rance would do more for the enlargement of our knowledge 
than aU our meditation. For, then, on this very ground 
that we have no knowledge of any other rational beings 
besides man, we should have a right to suppose them to be 
of the same nature as we know ourselves to be: that is, we 
should really know them. I omit to mention that universal 
assent does not prove the objective validity of a judgment 
{is, its validity as a cognition), and although this universal 
assent should accidentally happen, it could furnish no proof 
of agreement with the object; on the contrary, it is the 
objective validity which alone constitutes the basis of a neces¬ 
sary universal consent. 

next category, Duty and Contrary to Duty. Here, however, the former 
means what coincides with, or contradicts, a merely possible practical pre¬ 
cept (for example, the solution of all problems of geometry and mechanics); 
the latter^ what is similarly related to a law actually preseiit in the reason; 
and this distinction is not quite foreign even to common language, although 
somewhat unusual. For example, it is forbidden to an orator, as such, to 
forge new words or constructions; in a certain degree this is permitted to a 
poet; in neither case is there any question of duty. For if anyone chooses 
to forfeit his reputation as an orator, no one can prevent him. We have 
here only to do with the distinction of imperatives into problematical, asser- 
torial, and apodictic. Similarly in the note in which I have compared the 
moral ideas of practical perfection in different philosophical schools, I have 
distinguished the idea of wisdom from that of holiness, although I have 
stated that essentially and objectively they are the same. But in that 
place I understand by the former only that wisdom to which mhn (the Stoic) 
lays claim; therefore I take it subjectively as an attribute alleged to belong 
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Mumc would be quite satisfied with this Bystoiu of uiri- 
versal empiricism, for, as is well known, ho desired nothiii^i,^ 
more than that instead of ascribing any objectiN'o nu^aning 
to the necessity in the concept of cause, a merely stibjeclive 
one should be assumed, viz. custom, in order to tliat 

reason could judge about God, freedom, and immortality; 
and if once his principles were granted, Ikj was certainly W(dl 
able to deduce his eonclusions tlierefrorn, %vitl) all logic^al 
•coherence. lint even Ifm/ie did. not make In's (mipiricism so 
universal as to include iiiatliematics. Hcs liolds I>rinci- 
ples of mathematics to be {inalytical; and if liis were <*orre(dw 
they would certainly be apotlictic also: but) we could not) ini’er 
from this that reason has the faculty of formiug iipodictic'. 
judgments in p}iilosoi)}iy also—tlmt is l.o my, tliosfi wliiclj ar(‘ 
synthetical judgments, like the judgment of causality. But 
if we adopt a tmmmwl (jinpiricism, then matlimnat.icjH will 
included, 

Now if this science is in contradiction with a, r(‘as<»n that 


to man. (Perhaps the expression virtne. with which also i\m HUm made 
great show, would better mark the characteristics of his kcIiooL) Tlie 
pressiou of tipoHtnktfe of pure practical roaHon mightgivo mostoccasiun to 
misapprehenshm m case the reader confounded it with th<rHigiiificaiion <>f 
the postulates in pure mathematias, wlvich carry a|Kjdict:ie certainty witlt 
them. Ihese, however, postulate the poHnlHlily of (in oc/./oa, tlm object of 
which has been previously recogmVaal u prioH in tlieory as pomlhir, and 
that with perfect certainty» But the former po.sfcuIatu^H the poHsibility i>f an 
object itself (God and the immortality of tlie soul) from a|K>dictic praetiml 
laws, and therefore only for the purposes of a practical reason. Tins m> 
tainty of the postulated possibility then is not at all theoretic, imd cmmo« 
quently not apodictic, that is to say, it is not a known necessity as regards 
the object, but a necessary supposition as regards the subject, necessary for 
the obedience to its objective bub practieid laws. It is, therefore, merely a 
necessary hypothesis, I could find no l>etfcer expresHion for this rntioniil 
necessity, which is subjective, but yet true and unconditional. 

H 2 
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admits only empirical principles (iis), as it inevitably is in 
the antinomy in which mathematics pi'ove the infinite divisi¬ 
bility of space, which empiricism cannot admit; then the 
greatest possible evidence of demonstration is in manifest 

contradiction with the alleged conclusions from experience, 
and we are driven to ask, like Cheselden’s blind patient, 

“ Which deceives me, sight or touch ? ” (for empiricism is 

based on a necessity felt, rationalism on a necessity seen). 
And thus universal empiricism reveals itself as absolutely scep¬ 
ticism. It is erroneous to attribute this in such an un¬ 

qualified sense to Smne,^ since he left at least one certain 
touchstone of experience, namely, mathematics; whereas 
thorough scepticism admits no such touchstone (which can 
only be found in d priori principles), although experience 
consists not only of feelings, but also of judgments. 

However, as in this philosophical and critical age such 
empiricism can scarcely be serious, and it is probably put 
forward only as an intellectual exercise, and for the purpose 
of putting in a clearer light, by contrast, the necessity of 
rational d priori principles, we can only be grateful to those 
who employ themselves in this otherwise uninstructive labour. 

^ Names that designate the followers of a sect have always been accom¬ 
panied with much injustice; just as if one said, N is an Idealist. Por 
although he not only admits, but even insists, that our ideas of external 
things have actual objects of external things corresponding to them, yet 
he holds that the form of the intuition does not depend on them but on 
the human mind. [N is clearly Kant himself.) 




INTRODUCTION. 


OF THE IDEA OP A CEITIQUB OF PEACTICAL 
EEASON. 


T he theoretical tise of reason was concerned with objects of 
the cognitive facility only, and a critical examination of 
it with reference to this use applied properly only to tin*, pc/r 
faculty of cognition; because this raised tlic suspicion, whic.b 
was afterwards confirmed, that it might easily pass beyond i(,H 
limits, and be lost among unattainable olijeets, or even coiitau- 
■dictory notions. It is quite dilforent with the ])ractica] use of 
reason. In this, reason is concerned with the grounds of deter¬ 
mination of the will, which is a faculty either to produce objecte 
corresponding to ideas, or to determine ourselves to the (dlecting 
of such objects (whether the pliysical power is sufficient oi’ not); 
that is, to determine our causality. For here, reason can at 
least attain so far as to determine the will, and has Jilways 
objective reality in so far as it is the volition only that is in 
question. The first question here, then, is, whether ]mre reason 
of itself aloiflj suffices to determine the will, or- wliether it can 
be a ground of determination only as dependent on (unpirical 
conditions (120). How, here there comes in a notion of caus¬ 
ality justified by the critique of the pure reason, altliough not 
capable of being presented empirically, viz. that of fradom; 
and if we can now discover means of proving that this proi>orty 
does in fact belong to the human will (and so to the will of ail 
rational beings), then it will not only ho shown that pure reason 
can be practical, but that it alone, and not reason empirically 
limited, is indubitably practical; consequently, we shall have 
to make a critical examination, not of ptire practiml reason, but 
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only of 2^T(^cticcd reason generally. Por when once pure reason 
is shown to exist, it needs no critical examination. For reason 
itself contains the standard for the critical examination of every 
use of it. The critique, then, of practical reason generally is 
bound to prevent the empirically conditioned reason from claim¬ 
ing exclusively to furnish the ground of determination of the 
will. If it is proved that there is a [practical]^ reason, its em- 
ploraient is alone immanent; the empirically conditioned use, 
which claims supremacy, is on the contrary transcendent, and 
expresses itself in demands and precepts which go quite beyond 
its sphere. This is just the opposite of what might be said of 
pure reason in its speculative employment. 

However, as it is still pure reason, the knowledge of which- 
is here the foundation of its practical employment, the general 
outline of the classification of a critique of practical reason must 
be arranged in accordance with that of the speculative. We 
must, then, have the Elements and the Methodology of it; and in 
the former an Analytic as the rule of truth, and a Dialectic as 
the exposition and dissolution of the illusion in the judgments 
of practical reason (121). But the order in the subdivision of 
the Analytic wiU be the reverse of that in the critique of the 
pure speculative reason. For, in the present case, we shall com¬ 
mence with the^rmap&s and proceed to the concepts, and only 
then, if possible, to the senses \ whereas in the case of the specu¬ 
lative reason we began with the senses, and had to end with the 
principles. The reason of this lies again in this : that now we 
have to do with a will, and have to consider reason, not in its 
relation to objects, but to this will and its causality. We must,, 
then, begin with the principles of a causality not empirically 
conditioned, after which the attempt can be made to establish 
our notions of the determining grounds of such a will, of their- 
application to objects, and finally to the subject and its sense 
faculty. We necessarily begin with the law of causality from 
freedom, that is, with a pure practical principle, and this deter¬ 
mines the objects to which alone it can be applied. 

' [The original has pure/’ an obvious error.] 
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THE ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 


CHAIO’ER 1 . 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 

§ l.--I)EFINITION. 

P RACTICAL FMNGiriJiS aw ppopositioDH wliicR (■.(.ntn.iii 
a general detenniiuitiori of tlu* will, having niidfR' i(. sevm'al 
practical rules. They are subjetjtivo, or Marimn, wIrri Oip 
condition is rcjgarded by the subject as valid only for his 
own will, but are objective, or practical Ut-ifv, when tluj (•on- 
dition is recognized as objective, that is, valid for the will 
of every rational being. 


REMARK. 

Supposing tliat pun reason contains in itself a, }iructiea! 
motive (120J, that is, one adequate to dtiterinine tlui will, t.hen 
there are practical laws ; otherwise all pra(!tjeal principles 
will be mere maxims. In case tlie will of a rational l«Rng 
is pathologically affected, there may occur a conllict of the 
maxims with the practical laws recognized by itself. Fur 
example, one may make it his maxim to let no injury pass 
imrevenged, and yet he may see that this is not a practical 
law, but only his own maxim; that, on the contrary, regarded 
as being in one and the same maxim a rule for the will of 
every rational being, it must contradict itself. In nat-ural 
philosophy the principles of what happens (e.y. tlic principh* 
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of equality of action and reaction in the communication of 
motion) are at the same time laws of nature; for the use 
of reason there is theoretical, and determined by the nature 
of the object. In practical philosophy, i.e. that which has to 
do only with the grounds of determination of the will, the 
principles which a man makes for himself are not laws by 
which one is inevitably bound; because reason in practical 
matters has to do with the subject, namely, with the faculty 
of desire, the special character of which may occasion variety 
in the rule. The practical rule is always a product of reason,, 
because it prescribes action as a means to the effect. But in 
the case of a being with whom reason does not of itself 
determine the will, this rule is an wi’perative, i.e. a rule 
characterized by shall,’’ which expresses the objective necessi- 
tation of the action, and signifies that if reason completely 
determined the will, the action would inevitably take place 
according to this rule. Imperatives, therefore, are objectively 
valid, and are quite distinct from maxims, which are subjective 
principles. The former either determine the conditions of 
the causality of the.rational being as an efficient cause, i.e. 
merely in reference to the effect and the means of attaining 
it; or they determine the will only, whether it is adequate 
to the effect or not (127). The former would be hypothetical 
imperatives, and contain mere precepts of skill; the latter,, 
on the contrary, would be categorical, and would alone be 
practical laws. Thus maxims are ^rinci'ples, but not imperco- 
tivcs. Imperatives themselves, however, when they are con¬ 
ditional {ie. do not determine the will simply as will, but only 
in respect to a desired effect, that is, when they are hypothetical 
imperatives), are practical precepts, but not laws. Laws must 
be sufficient to determine the will as will, even before I ask 
whether I have power sufficient for a desired effect, or the 
means necessary to produce it; hence they are categorical: 
otherwise they are not laws at all, because the necessity is 
wanting, which, if it is to be practical, must be independent 
on conditions which are pathological, and are therefore only 
contingently connected with the will. Tell a man, for example,, ' 
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that he must be industrious and thrifty in youth, in urd(U‘ 
that he may not want in old age; this is a correct and 
important practical precept of the will. But it is easy in 
see that in this case the will is directed to something ('Lse 
which it is presupposed that it desires, and as to tins 
desire, we must leave it to the actor himself whethei’ lie 
looks forward to other resources tlian tliose of Iiis own ac([ui- 
sition, or does not expect to be old, or thinks tliat in 
of future necessity he will be able to make sliift witli little. 
Eeason, from which alone can spring a rule involving iiecessit}’*, 
does, indeed, give necessity to tliis precept (else it/ would 
not be an imperative), but tliis is a necessity (lej)eudeid/ on 
subjective eonditioiis, and cannot be supposed in tlui saints 
degree in all subjects. But that reason may givci laws it- is 
necessary that it should only need to presu])pos{^ l)i3('atise 
rules are objectively and universally valid only wlimi 
hold without any contingent subjective couditions, wiricli dis- 
tiiiguish one rational being frcim another. Now tell a man 
that be should-never make a deceitful promise, this is a rub* 
which only concerns his will, wliether the purjjoses li (3 may' 
liave can be attained thereby or not(i28); it is the volitidu 
only which is to be detciuanmed dby tliat rule. If now 
it is found tliat this rule is practically riglrt, thou it is a law, 
l^ecause it is a categorical imperative. Blius, practical laws 
refer to the will only, without considering what is attairuMl 
by its causality, and we may disregard tliis latl/cr (as Iielong- 
ing to the world of sense) in order to have tliem (juite i>urt\ 


§ II.—Theokem I. 

All practical principles whicli presuppose an object (matttvr) 
of the faculty of desire as tlie ground of tletermination of tlio* 
will are empirical, and can fiirnish no practical laws. 

By the matter of the faculty of desire I mean an object 
the realization of which is desired. Now, if the desire foi* tliis 
object precedes the practical rule, and is the conditiim of our 
making it a principle, then I say (in the first place) this priiiciph^ 
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is in that case wholly empirical, for then what determines the 
choice is the idea of an object, and that relation of this idea to 
the subject by which its faculty of desire is determined to its 
realization. Such a relation to the subject is called t\m plcamirf 
in the realization of an object. This, then, must be presupposed 
as a condition of the possibility of determination of the will. 
But it is impossible to know d pt’iofi of any idea of an object 
whether it will be connected with pUamre or pain, or lie indif¬ 
ferent. In such cases, therefore, the determining principle of 
the choice must be empirical, and, therefore, also the practical 
material principle which imesupposes it as a condition. 

(129) In the seoo'iid place, since susceptibility to a pleasure or 
pain can be known only empirically, and cannot hold in the 
same degree for all rational beings, a principle wliicli is l»ased 
on this subjective condition may serve indeed as a maxim for tlie 
subject which possesses this susceptibility, but not as a law 
even to him (because it is wanting in objective necessity, wliich 
must be recognized d ptriori ); it follows, therefore, that such a 
principle can never furnish a practical law. 

i III.— Theorem II. 

All material practical principles as such are of one and tlus 
same kind, and come under the general principle of self-love or 
private happiness. 

Pleasure arising from the idea of the existence of a thing, 
in so far as it is to determine the desire of this thing, is found(‘d 
on the susceptibility of the subject, since it depends on tlu^ pi’is- 
senee of an object; hence it belongs to sense (feeling), and not 
to understanding, which expresses a relation of the idea tn >m 
object according to concepts, not to the subject according to 
feelings. It is, then, practical only in so far as the faculty of 
desire is determined by the sensation of agreeableness wliich 
the subject expects from the actual existence of the object. 
liTow, a rational being’s consciousness of the pleasantnuss of 
life uninterruptedly accompanying his whole existence is hap¬ 
piness , and the principle which makes this the supreme gi’ound 
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of determination of tlie will is tlie. principle of self-love^ AH 
material principles, then, which place the (letHnniiining* gi'oniHl 
of the will in tlie pleasure or pain to he received froin 
existence of any object are all of the same kirul (i;n)), inas¬ 
much as they all belong to the principle of self-love or privatt^ 
happiness. 

OOROLLAllY. 

All practical rules place the deteniiining principle 

of the will in the lower fer/’es*, and if there were no piir(iifJ)}r)ii(d 
laws of the will adequate to dotonnine it, then w(^ could iiot» 
admit any higher dedre at all. 

ItEMAKK I. 

It is surprising that men, otherwist^ acute, (;aii tliink il. pos¬ 
sible to distinguish between higher and la war dedrve^^ iKa'nrding 
as the ideas which are connected with the feeling of phs'isuri^ 
have their origin in tlie remer or in tin* imderdantMiig\ f(»r 
when we inquire what are tlu^ determining grounds of dt^sire, 
and place them in some expected pleasantness, it is of no con- 
sequence whence the idea of tliis pleasing obj“t*ot is derivi^d, but. 
only how inucli it 'pleaneH, Wlietlier an idea lias its S(‘at. am! 
source in the understanding or not, if it can only det,fu*min(^ 
the choice by presupposing a feeling of ph^asure in tlie sid»je<tt, 
it follows that its capability of determining tlu^ clioici': diqnnnls 
altogether on the nature of the inner sense, namely, that t.lim 
can be agr(?eably affected by it. Howev^n* dissinuiar id(‘as of 
objects may be, thougli tliey ideas of the understanding, or 
even of the reason in contrast to ideas of senso, yet the foaling 
of pleasure, by means of which ilmy constitute ttu^ detivmdning 
principle of the will (the expected satisfatition wliich impels 
activity to the production of the object) (mi), is of one ami the 
same kind, not only inasmuch as it can only lie known empiri¬ 
cally, but also inasmuch as it affects one and tlie same vital 
force which manifests itself in the faculty of (lesire, and in this 
respect can only differ in degree from every otlier grmunl of 
determination. Otherwise, how could we compare in resiiecjt of 
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magnitude two principles of determination, the ideas of which 
depend upon different faculties, so as to prefer that which affects 
the faculty of desire in the highest degree. The same man may 
return unread an instructive book which he cannot again obtain, 
in order not to miss a hunt; he may depart in the midst of a 
fine speech, in order not to be late for dinner j he may leave a 
rational conversation, such as he otherwise values highly, to 
take his place at the gaming-table; he may even repulse a 
poor man whom he at other times takes pleasure in benefiting, 
because he has only just enough money in his pocket to pay for 
his admission to the theatre. If the determination of his will 
rests on the feeling of the agreeableness or disagreeableness that 
he expects from any cause, it is all the same to him by what 
sort of ideas he will be affected. The only thing that concerns 
him, in order to decide his choice, is, how great, how long con¬ 
tinued, how easily obtained, and how often repeated, this agree¬ 
ableness is. Just as to the man who wants money to spend, it 
is all the same whether the gold was dug out of the mountain 
or washed out of the sand, provided it is everywhere accepted 
at the same value; so the man who cares only for the enjoy¬ 
ment of life does not ask whether the ideas are of the under¬ 
standing or the senses, but only how nmch and how great pleasure 
they will give for the longest time. It is only those that would 
gladly deny to pm-e reason the power of determining the will, 
without the presupposition of any feeling, who could deviate so 
far from their own exposition as to describe as quite hetero¬ 
geneous what they have themselves previously brought under 
one and the same principle (132). Thus, for example, it is ob¬ 
served that we can find pleasure in the mere eceercise of povjer, 
in the consciousness of our strength of mind in overcoming 
obstacles which are opposed to our designs, in the culture of 
our mental talents, etc.; and we justly call these more refined 
pleasures and enjoyments, because they are more in our power 
than others; they do not wear out, but rather increase the 
capacity for further enjoyment of them, and while they delight 
they at the same time cultivate. But to say on this account 
that they determiue the will in a different way, and not through 
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sense, whereas the possibility of the pleasure pre.sup])n8c.s ii reel¬ 
ing for it implanted in us, which is tlie first ef)n(litioii of ibis 
satisfaction; thi.s is just as when ignorant pcsrsons lhat like to 
dabble in metaphysics imagine matter so subtle, .so super-siilitle^ 
that they almost make themselves giddy with it, and then think 
that in this way they have conceived it as a ami yo|. 

extended being. If with Mpiaurm wo ni;ike vii-tue detonnine 
the will only by means of the pleasure it pi'omises, w<! (!;innot 
afterwards blame Iiim for holding tliat this jdcasure i.s <1!' the 
same kind as those of the coarsest senses. Jdir wo ha\-o no 
reason whatever to charge liirn witli liolding tliat the ideas liy 
which this feeling is e.xcited in us belong merely to tin/ bodily 
senses. As far as can be conjectured, he soiiglit. the s<uir('o of 
many of them in tlie use of tlie higher cognitivi- raoully ; but 
this did not prevent him, and could not pi-ovont him, from 
holding on the principle above stated, that tli(miil(%asiire ii.sdf 
which, those intellectual ideas give us, and l),y which aloiu! 
they can determine the will, is just of tlui .sii,m<( Ivind. ihm- 
sistmcy is the highest obligation of a ])hilo.soph(ir, a.nd yet tin* 
most rarely found. The ancient Greek schools give as more 
examples of it than we find in onr symrre/Mir. .ago, in whicli 
a certain shallow and (lishoncst .H//dcM of moipro/ii/so of con¬ 
tradictory principles is devised, hctaiuse it (aimmomls if,.s(df 
better to a public (133) which is content to know .something of 
everything and notlii,ug tlioroughly, so .as to please oxamy |tii.i'ty.' 

The principle of private happiness, h()W(,iver mmdi imder- 
standing and reasxm may lie used in it, (junnot contain iuiv 
other determining prine,iple.s for tlie will l.iian those whie’h 
belong to the loim- desires ; and eitlier tliere are no [higher]- 
desires at all, or pure. rea.son must of itself almm lie i»ra(diea,l; 
that is, it must he able to determine the will by tiie mere form 
of the practical rule without supposing any fueling, and conse¬ 
quently without any idea of tlio pleasfint or unpleasant, whicli 


[^Literally, “to have a firm seat in any saddle,” It may lie noicl 
that Kant’s father was a saddler.] 

Not in the original text.] 
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is the matter of the desire, and which is always an 

condition of the principles. Then only, when reason o£ 

determines the wnll (not as the servant of the inclinatioi^) is- 

really a higher desire to which that which is patholo^^^^Hy* 

determined is subordinate, and is really, and even 

distinct from the latter, so that even the slightest admix't''*^^^ of 

the motives of the latter impairs its strength and sup>eri<^^"^‘fcy‘ ; 

just as in a mathematical demonstotion the least enipirio^^^i 

dition would degrade and destroy its force and value. 

with its practical law, determines the will immediately, by- 

means of an intervening feeling of pleasure or pain, not of 

pleasure in the law itself, and it is only because it can, as 

reason, be practical, that it is possible for it to be 

KEMARK II. 

To be happy is necessarily the wish of every finite rational 
being, and this, therefore, is inevitably a determining prin-Orplo 
of its faculty of desire. For we are not in possession orig’ixaa.lly 
of satisfaction with our whole existence—a bliss which wOTalcl 
imply a consciousness of our own independent self-sufficiezaoy-— 
this is a problem imposed upon us by our own finite , 

because we have wants, and these wants regard ( 134 ) the xxx^^tftex* 
of our desires, that is, something that is relative to a subjootive 
feeling of pleasure or pain, which determines what we need irt 
order to be satisfied with our condition. But just because *fclais 
material principle of determination can only be'empiriop^lljr 
known by the subject, it is impossible to regard this pz'olbleiii 
as a law; for a law being objective must contain the ver^// scc'^iio 
p^moi])l6 of deteronination of the will in all cases and fox* a.11 
rational beings. For, although the notion of happiness xb doz 
every ease the foundation of the practical relation of the o7?j&cts 
to the desires, yet it is only a general name for the subjeofcive 
determining principles, and determines nothing specifiecxlly ; 
whereas this is what alone we are concerned with in this px*a.e- 
tical problem, which cannot be solved at all without such speoific 
determination. For it is every man’s own special feeliixg of 
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pleasure and pain that decides in what he is to places liis 
happiness, and even in the same subject this will vary with 
the difference of his wants according as this feeling changes, 
and thus a. law which is mhjmtimly necessary (as a law of 
nature) is objectively a very contingent practical principle, which 
can and must be very different in different subjects, and tliere- 
fore can never furnish a law; since, in the desire for liappineBS 
it is not the form (of conformity to law) that is decisive, but 
simply the matter, namely, whether I am to expect pleasure in 
following the law, and how much. Principles of self-love may, 
indeed, contain universal precepts of skill (how to find means 
to accomplish one’s purposes), but in that case they are merely 
theoretical principles as, for example, how he who would like 
to eat bread(135) should contrive a mill; but practical precepts 
founded on them can never be universal, for the deterinining 
principle of the desire is based on the feeling of pleasures and 
pain, which can never be supposed to bo universally directed to 
the same objects. . 

Even supposing, however, that all finite rational beings were 
thoroughly agreed as to what were the objects of tboir feelingB 
of pleasure and pain, and also as to the means wldcli tliey 
must employ to attain the one and avoid the other; still, tiny 
could by no means set up the prmciple of self-love as a pr(ie(4mt. 
law, for this unanimity itself would be only contingent. The 
principle of determination would still be only subjectively valid 
and merely empirical, and would not possess the necessity 
which is conceived in every law, namely, an objective necesHity 
arising from d priori grounds; unless, indeed, wo hold this 
necessity to be not at all practical, but merely pliysical, viz. 
that our action is as inevitably determined by our inclination, 
as yawning when we see others yawn. It would bo better 

Propositions which in mathoinatics or physics aro called pfacticul 
ought properly to be called technical. For they have nothing to do with 
the determination of the will; they only point out how a certain offect in 
to be produced, and are therefore just as theoretical as any propositiorm 
which express the connexion of a cause with an effect. Now whoever 
chooses the effect must also choose the cause. 

I 
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to maintain that there are no practical laws at only 

comisels for the service of our desires, than to ^^erely 

subjective principles to the rank of practical laws, have 

objective necessity, and not merely subjective, and must 

be known by reason d priori, mot by experience (^ovp-ever 
empirically universal this may be). Even the rul^^ oorre- 

sponding phenomena are only called laws of the 

mechanical laws), when we either know them really ^ 'priori, 
or (as in the case of chemical laws) suppose that \?vould 

be known from objective grounds if our insigT^'^ ^^a.ched 

further. But in the case of merely subjective prin¬ 
ciples, it is expressly made a condition (ise) that> rest 

not on objective but on subjective conditions of ohoxoo, and 
hence that they must always be represented as mer^ ^Q^^xims ; 
never as practical laws. This second remark seems at> sight 

to be mere verbal refinement, but it defines^ the of the 

most important distinction which can come into consi<3.ox*Q.tiion in 
practical investigations, 

§ IV. —Theoeem III. 

A rational being cannot regard his maxims as p^x'a.otical 
universal laws, unless he conceives them as principle b v^hich 
determine the will, not by their matter, but by theix* form 
only. 

By the matter of a practical principle I mean tho oTbject of 
the will. This object is either the determining groixxidL of the 
will or it is not. In the former case the rule of the will is sub¬ 
jected to an empirical condition (viz. the relation of "tlxo dLeter- 
mining idea to the feeling of pleasure and pain); coixsoqLxxontly 
it cannot be a practical law. ISTow, when we abstract? firoxn a 
law all matter, i.e, every object of the will (as a detex-xoixiing 
principle), nothing is left but the mere form of a ixxxivorsal 
legislation. Therefore, either a rational being cannot ooiaceive 
his subjective practical principles, that is, his maxims^ a,s Tbeing 


^ [The original sentence is defective; Hartenstein supplies oxxtli^It.’^] 
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at the same time universal laws, or he must suppose that tlnur 
mere form, by which they are fitted for universal legislation, is 
alone what makes them practical law’s. 

(137) REMARK. 

The commonest understanding can distinguish without in¬ 
struction what form of maxim is adapted for universal legisla¬ 
tion, and what is not. Suppose, for example, tliat I have made 
it my maxim to increase my fortune by every safe means. Now, 
I have a deposit in my hands, the owner of which is dead and 
has left no writing about it. This is just tlie cast; for my 
maxim. I desire, then, to know whether tliat maxim can also 
hold good as a universal practical law. I apply it, tlierefovc, 
to the present ease, and ask whether it could take the form of a 
law, and consequently whether 1 can by my maxim at the sjune 
time give such a law as this, that everyone may deny a deixisit 
of which no one can produce a proof. I at once becoims awaiMs 
that such a principle, viewed as a law, would anniliilat(i itself, 
because the result would be that there would be no deposits. A 
practical law which I recognize as such must be qualified for 
universal legislation; this is an identical proposition,and there¬ 
fore self-evident. Now, if I say that my will is subject to 
a practical law, I cannot adduce my inclination (c.y. in t!ui 
present case my avarice) as a principle of determination fitted 
to be a universal practical law; for this is so far from hoing 
fitted for a universal legislation that, if put in the form of a 
universal law, it would destroy itself. 

It is, therefore, surprising that intelligent men could have 
thought of calling the desire of happiness a universal fradvittl 
law on the ground that the desire is universal, and, therefore, 
also the maxim by which everyone makes this desire determine 
his will. Tor whereas in other cases a universal law of nature 
makes everything harmonious; here, on the contrary, if we 
attribute to the maxim the universality of a law, the extreme 
opposite of harmony will follow, the greatest opposition, ami 
the complete (las) destruction of the maxim itself, and its 

12 
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purpose. For, in that ease, the will of all has not one and the* 
same object, but everyone has his own (his private welfare),, 
which may accidentally accord with the purposes of otherS' 
which are equally selfish, but it is far from sufficing for a law ; 
because the occasional exceptions which one is permitted to 
make are endless, and cannot be definitely embraced in one 
universal rule. In this manner, then, results a harmony like 
that which a certain satirical poem depicts as existing between 
a married couple bent on going to ruin, 0, marvellous har¬ 
mony, what he wishes, she wishes also ”; or like what is said 
of the pledge of Francis I to the Emperor Charles V, “ What 
my brother Charles wishes that I wish also(viz. Milan). 
Empirical principles of determination are not fit for any uni¬ 
versal external legislation, but just as little for internal; for 
each man makes his own subject the foundation of his inclina¬ 
tion, and in the same subject sometimes one inclination, some¬ 
times another, has the preponderance. To discover a law which 
would govern them all under this condition, namely, bringing 
them all into harmony, is quite impossible. 

§ y.—P roblem I. 

Supposing that the mere legislative form of maxims is alone 
the sufficient determining principle of a will, to find the nature 
of the will which can be determined by it alone. 

Since the bare form of the law can only be conceived by 
reason, and is, therefore, not an object of the sensdfe, and conse¬ 
quently does not belong to the class of phenomena, it follows 
that the idea of it (139), which determines the will, is distinct 
from aU the principles that determine events in nature accord¬ 
ing to the law of causality, because in their case the determining 
principbs must themselves be phenomena. FTow, if no other 
determining principle can serve as a law for the will except 
that universal legislative form, such a will must be conceived 
as quite mdependent on the natural law of phenomena in their 
mutual relation, namely, the law of causality; such indepen¬ 
dence is caUed/w£fom in the strictest, that is in the transcen- 
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■dental sense; consequently, a will which can Iiave its law in 
nothing but the mere legislative form of the maxim is a free 
will. 

§ VI.— Peoblem II. 

Supposing that a will is free, to find the law which alone 
is competent to determine it necessarily. 

Since the matter of the practical law, i.o. an object of the 
maxim, can never be given otherwise than empirically, and 
the free will is independent on empirical conditions (tliat is, 
conditions belonging to the world of sense), and yet is de.ter- 
minable, consequently a free will must find its ])rinciplo of 
determination in the law, and yet independently of tlie matter 

Ihe law. Put, beside the matter of the law, mithing is 
contained in it except tlie legislative form. It is the legislative 
form, then, contained in the maxim, which can alone constitute 
a principle of determination of the [free] will. 

(uo) EBMAEKS. 

Thus freedom and an unconditional practical law nxiip- 
locally imply each other. Now I do not ask here whetlnu’ 
they are in fact distinct, or whether an uncomlitional law it; 
not rather merely the consciousness of a pure practical reason, 
and the latter identical with the positive eoncejit of frefshnn ; 

I only ask, '{Whence hq/ins our Jmmdedf/c of the unconditionally 
practical, whether it is from freedom or from the practical law ? 
Now it cannot begin from freedom, for of this we cannot bo 
immediately conscious, since the first concept of it is negative ; 
nor can we infer it from experioneo, for experience gives ns 
the knowledge only of the law of phenomena, and hence of 
the mechanism of nature, the direct opposite of freedom. It is 
therefore the moral law, of which we become directly conscious 
(as soon as we trace for ourselves maxims of the will), tliat 
.first presents itself to us, and leads directly to the concept 
of freedom, inasmuch as reason presents it as a principle of 
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determination not to be outweighed by any sensible conditions^ 
nay, wholly independent of them. But how is the consciousness' 
of that moral law possible ? We can become conscious of pure* 
practical laws just as we are conscious of pure theoretical 
principles, by attending to the necessity with which reason 
prescribes them, and to the elimination of all empirical con¬ 
ditions, which it directs. The concept of a pure will arises out 
of the former, as that of a pure understanding arises out of 
the latter. That this is the true subordination of our concepts, 
and that it is morality that first discovers to us the notion of 
freedom, hence that it is 'practical reason which, with this- 
concept, first'proposes to speculative reason the most insoluble 
problem, thereby placing it in the greatest perplexity, is evident 
from the following consideration Since nothing in phenomena 
can be explained by the concept of freedom, but the mechanism 
of nature must constitute the only clue (ui); moreover, when 
pure reason tries to ascend in the series of causes to the 
unconditioned, it falls into an antinomy which is entangled in 
incomprehensibilities on the one side as much as the other; 
whilst the latter (namely, mechanism) is at least useful in the 
explanation of phenomena, therefore no one would ever have 
been so rash as to introduce freedom into science, had not the 
moral law, and with it practical reason, come in and forced 
this notion upon us. Experience, however, confirms this order 
of notions. Suppose some one asserts of his lustful appetite 
that, when the desired object and the opportunity are present,, 
it is quite irresistible. [Ask him]—if a gallows were erected 
before the house where he finds this opportunity, in order that 
he should be hanged thereon immediately after the gratification 
of his lust, whether he could not then control his passion; 
we need not be long in doubt what he would reply. Ask him, 
however—if his sovereign ordered him, on pain of the same 
immediate execution, to bear false witness against an honourable 
man, whom the prince might wish to destroy under a plausible 
pretext, would he consider it possible in that case to overcome 
his love of life, however great it m'ajcBe. He would perhaps- 
not venture to affirm whether he would do so or not, but he 
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must unhesitatingly admit that it is possible to do so. He 
judges, therefore, that he can do a certain thing because, he is 
conscious that he ought, and he recognizes that he is free—a fact 
which but for the moral law he would never have known. 

§ VII.— Fundamental Law of the Pure Practical 
Ebason. 

Act so that the maxim of thy will can always at the same 
time hold good as a principle of universal legislation. 

(l 42 ) REMARK. 

Pure geometry has postulates which are practical propiv 
sitions, but contain nothing further than tho assumption t.liat 
we can do something if it is required that we shndd do it, and 
these are the only geometrical propositions that concern actual 
existence. They are, then, practical rules under a problematical 
condition of the will; but here the rule saysWo alwolutely 
must proceed in a certain manner. The practical rule is, 
therefore, unconditional, and hence it is conceived yinovi as 
a categorically practical proposition by whicli tho will i,s 
objectively determined absolutely and immediately (by the 
practical rule itself, which thus is in this case a law); for 'pure 
reason practical of itself is here directly legislative. The will is 
thought as independent on empirical conditions, and, tlmrefore, 
as pure will determined by the 'mere form of th-, law, and this 
principle of determination is regarded as the supremo condition 
of all maxims. The thing is strange enough, and has no 
parallel in aU the rest of our practical knowledge. For the 
d priori thought of a possible universal legislation wliioh is 
therefore merely problematical, is unconditionally commanded 
as a law without borrowing anything from experience or from 
any external will. This, however, is not a precept to do some¬ 
thing by which some desired effect can be attained (for then 
the will would depend on physical conditions), but a rule that 
determines the will d priori only so far as regards tho forms 
of its maxims; and thus it is at least not impossible to 
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conceive that a law, which only applies to the subjective form of 
principles, yet serves as a principle of determination by means 
of the objective form of law in general. We may call the con¬ 
sciousness of this fundamental, law a fact of reason, because we 
cannot reason it out from antecedent data of reason, exj, the 
consciousness of freedom (for this is not antecedently given), 
but it forces itself on us as a synthetic dpriori proposition ( 143 ), 
which is not based on any intuition, either pure or empirical. 
It would, indeed, be analytical if the freedom of the will were 
presupposed, but to presuppose freedom as a positive concept 
would require an intellectual intuition, which cannot here be 
assumed; however, when we regard this law as given, it must 
be observed, in order not to fall into any misconception, that it 
is not an empirical fact, but the sole fact of the pure reason, 
which thereby announces itself as originally legislative {sic volo 
sic jiobeo), 

COROLLAEY. 

Pure reason is practical of itself alone, and gives (to man) 
a universal law which we call the Moral Law. 

REMAIiK. 

The fact just mentioned is undeniable. It is only neces¬ 
sary to analyse the judgment that men pass on the lawfulness 
of their actions, in order to find that, whatever inclination may 
say to the contrary, reason, incorruptible and self-constrained, 
always confronts the maxim of the will in any action with 
the pure will, that is, with itself, considering itself as d priori 
practical. Now this principle of morality, just on account of 
the universality of the legislation which makes it the formal 
supreme determining principle of the will, without regard to 
any subjective differences, is declared by the reason to be a 
law for all rational beings, in so far as they have a will, that 
is, a power to determine their causality by the conception of 
rules; and, therefore, so far as they are capable of acting 
according to principles, and consequently also according to 
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practical a priori principles (for these alone have th(3 necessity 
that reason requires in a principle). It is, therefore, n<jt limit(3(l 
to men only, but applies to all finite beings tliat i)Ossess i*eason 
and will (144); nay, it even includes the Infinite Being as the 
supreme intelligence. In the former ease, however, the law 
has the form of an imperative, because in them, as rational 
beings, we can suppose a pimi will, l:)ut being creatures affected 
with wants and physical motives, not a holy will, that is, one 
which would be incapable of any maxim conllicting witli tlie 
moral law. In their case, tlierei'ore, the moral law is an 
imperatim, which commands categoricially, liec^anso tlie law is 
unconditioned; tlie relation of such a will to tliis law is do 
pmidmim under tlie name of ohliyaMmi, which inijilies a iumdraml 
to an action, though only by reason and its olq'ectivo law ; {ind 
this action is called duf/yj because an el(3ctiv(3 will, sulij(jct to 
pathological alfections (tliougli not detenuined liy tlunn, and 
tlierefore still free), implies a wish tha.t arisi3s I'r’om mdrjoctimi 
causes, and therefore may often ))e opposed to tlie ])in’i^ olrjective 
determining principle; whence it requires Urn moral constraint 
of a resistance of tlie practical reason, wliicli may lie called jm 
internal, but intellectual, compulsion. In tlie suiirome intelli¬ 
gence the elective will is rightly conceived or incapalilc of any 
maxim which could not at the same tinui be obj‘ectively a law; 
and the notion of holiness^ which on that aetjount lielongs to it, 
places it, not indeed above all practical laws, Imt abov(j all 
piactically restrictive laws, and conseipiently alifive oliligation 
and duty. I'liis holiness of will is, liovvever, a })ractieal id(*a, 
which must necessarily serve as a type to which finii.i: rohiomil 
beings can only approximate iudelinil^ily, and wliicli tlie pure 
moral law, whicli is itself on this account (jailed Iu>ly, (constantly 
and rightly liolds before tlieir eyes. The utmost that finite 
jiractical reason can effect is to lie (certain of tliis indefinite 
pi ogress of ones maxims, and of their steady disposition t^o 
advance. This is virtue, and virtue, at least as a naturally 
acquired faculty, can never bo |)erfect, because aBSiiranccj in 
such a case never becomes apodicthj certainty, and when it 
only amounts to persuasion is very dangcrouB. 
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(145) § VIIL— Theorem IV. 

The autowmy of the will is the sole principle of alT moral 
laws, and of all duties which conform to them; on the other 
hand, Tietermiomy of the elective will not only cannot be the 
basis of any obligation, but is, on the contrary, opposed to the 
piinciple thereof, and to the morality of the will 

In fact the sole principle of morality consists in the inde¬ 
pendence on all matter of the law (namely, a desired object), 
and in the determination of the elective will by the mere uni¬ 
versal legislative form of which its maxim must be capable. 
Now this incU’pmdence. is freedom in the negative sense, and this 
self-legidation of the pure, and therefore practical, reason is 
freedom in the “positive sense. Thus the moral law expresses 
nothing else than the autonomy of the pure practical reason; 
that is, freedom; and this is itself the formal condition of all 
maxims, and on this condition only can they agree with the 
supreme practical law. If therefore the matter of the volition, 
which can be nothing else than the object of a desire that is 
connected with the law, enters into the practical law, as the 
cmidition of its possibility, there results heteronomy of the elective- 
will, namely, dependence on the physical law that we should 
foUow some impulse or inclination. In that case the wiU does 
not give itself the law, but only the precept how rationally to- 
follow pathological law; and the maxim which, in such a case, 
never contains the universally legislative form, not only produces 
no obligation, but is itself opposed to the principle of a pure 
practical reason, and, therefore, also to the moral disposition, 

even though the resulting action may be conformable to the 

law. 

fl 46 ) EEMAEK I. 

Hence a practical precept, which contains a material (and 
therefore empirical) condition, must never be reckoned a prac¬ 
tical kw. Tor the law of the pure wiU, which is free, brings 
the win into a sphere quite different from the empirical; and 
as the necessity involved in the law is not a physical necessity. 
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it can only consist in the formal conditions of the possibility 
of a law in general. All the matter of practical rules rests on 
subjective conditions, which give them only a conditional vini'^ 
versality (in case I desire this or that, what I must do in order 
to obtain it), and they all turn on the principle of privrdr 
happiness. Now, it is indeed undeniable that every volition 
must have an object, and therefore a matter; but it does not 
follow that this is the determining principle, and tlie condition 
of the maxim; for, if it is so, then this cannot be exliibited in a 
universally legislative foxm, since in that case the expectation ot 
the existence of the object would be the deterniining (jause of 
the choice, and the volition must presuppose the dependence of 
the faculty of desire on the existence of sometlnng; but this 
dependence can only be sought in empirical conditions, and tlicn’e- 
fore can never furnish a foundation fora necessary and tmivfvrsjil 
rule. Thus, the happiness of others may ]»o the ol.)ject of the will 
of a rational being. But if it were the deterniining priiiciphi 
of the maxim, we must assume that we lind not only a rational 
satisfaction in the welfare of others, but also a want sucli 
the sympathetic disposition in some men occasioiiB. I>ut 1 
cannot assume the existence of this want in every rational 
being (not at all in God). The matter, tlicn, of tlu^ maxim im*iy 
remain, but it must not be the condition of it, else tlu^ ma,xini 
could not be fit for a law. Hence, the more form of law, whi<di 
limits the matter, must also be a reason (m 7) for adding t.his 
matter to the will, not for presupposing it. Ii'or (example, ltd 
the matter be my own happiness. This (rub^), if I attribut,(^ it 
to everyone (as, in fact, I may, in tlie case of tyvery finitt*. btyingj, 
can become an ohjcctvve practical law only if I intylude they 
happiness of others. Therefore, the law tliat wo slioidil prtimotty 
the happiness of others does not arise from the ansnmption tliat 
this is an object of everyone’s choice, but merely from this, tfiat 
tlie form of universality which reason requires a.s tlie condition 
of giving to a maxim of self-love the objective validity of a law, 
is the principle that determines the will, Tliereforci it was not 
the object (the happiness of others) that determined tiny inire 
will, but it was the form of law only, by which I restricted my 
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maxim, founded on inclination, so as to give it the universality 
of a law, and thus to adapt it to the practical reason; and it is 
this restriction alone, and not the addition of an external spring, 
that can give rise to the notion of the oUigation to extend the 
maxim of my self-love to the happiness of others. 

EEMAEK 11 . 

The direct opposite of the principle of morality is, when the 
principle of primte happiness is made the determining principle 
of the will, and with this is to be reckoned, as I have shown 
above, everything that places the determining principle which 
is to serve as a law anywhere but in the legislative form of the 
maxim. This contradiction, however, is not merely logical, like 
that which would arise between rules empirically conditioned, 
if they were raised to the rank of necessary principles of cog¬ 
nition, but is practical, and would ruin morality altogether were 
not the voice of reason in reference to the will so clear, so 
irrepressible, so distinctly audible even to the commonest men. 
It can only, indeed, be maintained in the perplexing (us) specu¬ 
lations of the schools, which are bold enough to shut their ears 
against that heavenly voice, in order to support a theory that 
costs no trouble. 

^^Ppose that an acquaintance whom you otherwise liked 
w ere to attempt to justify himself to you for having borne false 
witness, first by alleging the, in his view, sacred duty of con¬ 
sulting his own happiness; then by enumerating thh advantages 
which he had gained thereby, pointing out the prudence he 
had shown in securing himself against detection, even by your¬ 
self, to whom he now reveals the secret only in order that 
he may be able to deny it at any time; and suppose he were 
then to affirm, in all seriousness, that he has fulfilled a true 
human duty; you would either laugh in his face, or shrink 
back from him with disgust; and yet, if a man has regulated 
his principles of action solely with a view to his own advan¬ 
tage, you would have nothing whatever to object against this 
mode of proceeding. Or suppose some one recommends you a 
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man as steward^ as a man to whom you can blindly trust all 
your affairs; and, in order to inspire yon with contidimciv 
extols him as a prudent man who thoroughly understands liis 
own interest, and is so indefatigably active that he letvS slip 
no opportunity of advancing it; lastly, lest you should be afraid 
of finding a vulgar selfishness in him, praises the good taste 
with which he lives: not seeking his pleasure in money-making, 
or in coarse wantonness, but in the enlargement of his know¬ 
ledge, in instructive intercourse with a select circle, and even in 
relieving the needy; while as to the means (whicli, of course, 
derive all their value from the end) he is not pjuticvdar, and is 
luady to use other peoplels money for tlie ])urpose, as if it/ wiire 
his own, provided only he knows that he can <lo so safely and 
without discovery; you would either believe tliat the rcMioni- 
mender was mocking you, or that he had lost liis senses. So 
sharply and clearly marked are the bonndaricB of morality ami 
self-love that even the commonest eye ( 149 ) cannot fail to dis¬ 
tinguish whether a thing belongs to the one or the otlier. Idle 
few remarks that follow may appear Buperfluoua wliei'O the truth 
is so i)la>hx, but at least they may vserve to give a little mort^ 
distinctness to the judgment of common sense. 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, furiiiBli maxims, 
but never such as would be competent to be laws of t/lr; will, 
even if happiness were made the olijcct. 15»r siiua^. 

the knowledge of this rests on .mere empirical data, since evtrry 
man's judgment on it depends very mucli on his i>articular 
point of view, which is itself moreover very varialile, it can 
supply only gcmml rules, not unimmdi tliat is, it can give 
rules which on the average will most fre(|ueut]y lit, but not 
rules which must hold good always and necessarily ; hence, no 
practical 1mm can be founded on it. dust liecausc in this (%ase 
an object of choice is the foundation of the rule, and must 
therefore precede it; the rule can refer to nothing but wliat is 
[felt]\ and therefore it refers to experience and is toumlcd on 
it, and tlien the variety of judgment must Im endless. Tins 


^ [Reading ‘‘ empfuulefc'' instond of empiiehlt.”J 
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principle, therefore, does not prescribe the same practical rules 
to all rational beings, although the rules are all included under 
a common title, namely, that of happiness. The moral law, 
however, is conceived as objectively necessary, only because it 
holds for everyone that has reason and will. 

The maxim of self-love (prudence) only advises; the law of 
morality commands. ITow there is a great difference between 
that which we are advised to do and that to which we are 
obliged. 

The commonest intelligence can easily and without hesita¬ 
tion see what, on the principle of autonomy of the will, requires 
to be done; but on supposition of heteronomy of the will, it is 
hard and requires knowledge of the world to see what is to be 
done. That is to say, what duty is, is plain of itself to every¬ 
one ; but what is to bring true durable advantage, such as will 
extend to the whole of one's existence (150), is always veiled 
in impenetrable obscurity; and much prudence is required to 
adapt the practical rule founded on it to the ends of life, even 
tolerably, by making proper exceptions. But the moral law 
commands the most punctual obedience from everyone; it 
must, therefore, not be so difficult to judge what it requires to 
be done, that the commonest unpractised understanding, even 
Avithout worldly prudence, should fail to apply it rightly. 

It is always in everyone’s power to satisfy the categorical 
command of morality; whereas it is but seldom possible, and 
by no means so to everyone, to satisfy the empirically con¬ 
ditioned precept of happiness, even with regard to a single 
purpose. The reason is, that in the former case there is ques¬ 
tion only of the maxim, which must be genuine and pure; but 
in the latter case there is question also of one’s capacity and 
physical power to realize a desired object. A command that 
everyone should try to make himself happy would be foolish, 
toi one never commands anyone to do what he of himself 
infallibly wishes to do. We must only command the means, or 
rather supply them, since he cannot do everything that he 
wishes. But to command morality under the name of duty is 
quite rational; for, in the first place, not everyone is willing 
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to obey its precepts if they oppose his inclmations; anti ius to 
the means of obeying this law, these need not in this case l>e 
taught, for in this respect whatever he wishes to do he can do. 

He who has lost at play may be vexed at liimself and bis 
folly; but if he is conscious of having cheated at play (although 
he has gained thereby), he must despise himself as soon as ho 
compares himself with the moral law. This must, thereloro, be 
something different from the piinciple of private liappiness. 
For a man must have a different criterion when Iks is com¬ 
pelled to say to himself; I am a worthless fellow, though 1 
have filled my purse; and when he approves himself (i.' 5 i), and 
says: I am apnident man, for 1 have enriched my truasun*. 

Finally, there is something further in the idea of our j)ra<i- 
tical reason, which accompanies the tramsgression of a moral 
law—namely, its ill desert. Now the notion of punishment., 
as such, cannot be united with that of beccjiuing a partiikiu' 
of happiness; for although he who inflicits tlui imnishment may 
at the same time have the benevolent purpose of directing tins 
punishment to this end, yet it must first be justified in itself as 
punishment, i.e. as mere haim, so that if it stopped there, and 
the person punished could get no glimpse of kiudness hidden 
behind this harshness, he must yet admit that justirso was tloiuj 
him, and that his reward was perfectly suitaltle to his (‘.onduet. 
In every punishment, as such, there must first. h(j justice, iuid 
this constitutes the essence of the notion, litjueyolence may, 
indeed, be united with it, but the man who has d((s(!rvcd punish¬ 
ment, has not the least reason to reckon upon thi.s. I’lmish- 
ment, then, is a physical evil, which, though it he not. (ioiimteitHl 
with moral evil as a mitural consequence, ought to lie conmicted 
with it as a consequence by the priuciple.s of a moral legislation. 
Now, if every crime, even without regarding the physical con¬ 
sequence witli respect to the actor, is in itself punishalile, that 
is, forfeits happiness (at least partially), it is oliviously alisurd 
to say that the crime consisted just in this, tliat he has drawn 
punishment on himself, thereby injuring Ids private hapjdness 
(which, on-the principle of self-love, must be the proper mi1.ion 
of all crime). According to this view the punishment wouhl 
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be the reason for calling anything a crime, and justice would, 
on the contrary, consist in omitting all punishment, and even 
preventing that which naturally follows ; for, if this were done, 
there would no longer he any evil in the action, since the harm 
which otherwise followed it, and on account of which alone the 
action was called evil, would now be prevented. To look, how¬ 
ever, on all rewards and punishments as merely the machinery 
in the hand (152) of a higher power, which is to serve only to set 
rational creatures striving after their final end (happiness), this 
is to reduce the will to a mechanism destructive of freedom; 
this is so evident that it need not detain us. 

More refined, though equally false, is the theory of those 
who suppose a certain special moral sense, which sense and not 
reason determines the moral law, and in consequence of which 
the consciousness of virtue is supposed to be directly connected 
with contentment and pleasure; that of vice, with mental dis¬ 
satisfaction and pain; thus reducing the whole to the desire of 
private happiness. Without repeating what has been said 
above, I will here only remark the fallacy they fall into. In 
order to imagine the vicious man as tormented with mental 
dissatisfaction by the consciousness of his transgressions, they 
must first represent him as in the main basis of his character, 
at least in some degree, morally good; just as he who is pleased 
with the consciousness of right conduct must be conceived as 
already virtuous. The notion of morality and duty must, 
therefore, have preceded any regard to this satisfaction, and 
cannot be derived from it. A man must first appreciate the 
importance of what we call duty, the authority of the moral 
law, and the immediate dignity which the following of it gives 
to the person in his own eyes, in order to feel that satisfaction 
in the consciousness of his conformity to it, and the bitter 
remorse that accompanies the consciousness of its transgression. 
It is, therefore, impossible to feel this satisfaction or dissatisfac¬ 
tion prior to the knowledge of obligation, or to make it the 
basis of the latter. A man must be at least half honest in 
order even to be able to form a conception of these feelings. I 
do not deny that as the human will is, by virtue of liberty. 
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capable of being immediately determined by the moral law, 
so frequent practice in accordance with this principle of 
determination can, at last, produce subjectively a feeling of 
satisfaction (153) ; on the contrary, it is a duty to establish and 
to cultivate this, which alone deserves to be called properly the 
moral feeling; but the notion of duty cannot be derived from 
it, else we should have to suppose a feeling for the law as such, 
and thus make that an object of sensation which can only be 
thought by the reason; and this, if it is not to be a flat contra¬ 
diction, would destroy all notion of duty, and put in its place 
a mere mechanical play of refined inclinations sometimes con¬ 
tending with the coarser. 

If now we compare our formal supreme principle of pure 
practical reason (that of autonomy of the will) with all previous 
material principles of morality, we can exhibit them all in a 
table in which all possible cases are exhausted, except the one 
formal principle; and thus we can show visibly that it is vain 
to look for any other principle than that now proposed. In 
fact all possible principles of determination of the will are either 
merely suljectim, and therefore empirical, or are also oljective 
and rational; and both are either external or internal. 


(154) Practical Material Principles of Determination taken as 
the Foundation of Morality, are :— 


SUBJECTIVE. 


OBJECTIVE. 


INTEBNAl. EXTERNAL. 


EXTERNAL. 

Education. 

{Montaigne.) 

The civil Consti¬ 
tution. 
(Mandeville.) 


INTERNAL. 

Physical feeling. 
{Epicurus.) 
Moral feeling. 
{Hutcheson.) 


Perfection. 
{Wolf and the 
Stoics.) 


Wfll of God. 
{Chrusius and other 
theological Mo¬ 
ralists.) 


(155) Those at the left hand are all empirical, and evidently 
incapable of furnishing the universal principle of morality; but 
those on the right hand are based on reason (for perfection as a 
quality of things, and the highest perfection conceived as sul- 
stance, that is, God, can only be thought by means of rational 
concepts). But the former notion, namely, that of perfection. 


K 
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may either be taken in a theoretic signification, and then it 
means nothing but the completeness of each thing in its own 
kind (transcendental), or that of a thing, merely as a thing 
(metaphysical); and with that we are not concerned here. But 
the notion of perfection in a ^practical sense is the fitness or 
sufficiency of a thing for all sorts of purposes. This perfection, 
as a quality of man, and consequently internal, is nothing but 
talent, and, what strengthens or completes this, skill Supreme 
perfection conceived as siibstance, that is, God, and consequently 
external (considered practically), is the sufficiency of this being 
for all ends. Ends then must first be given, relatively to which 
only can the notion oi perfection (whether internal in ourselves 
or external in God) be the determining principle of the will. 
But an end—being an olject which must precede the determina- 
tion of the wiU by a practical rule, and contain the ground of 
the possibility of this determination, and therefore contain also 
the matter of the will, taken as its determining principle—such 
an end is always empiiical, and, therefore, may serve for the 
Epicurean principle of the happiness theory, but not for the 
pure rational principle of morality and duty. Thus, talents 
and the improvement of them, because they contribute to the 
advantages of life; or the will of God, if agreement with it be 
taken as the object of the will, without any antecedent inde¬ 
pendent practical principle, can be motives only by reason of 
the happiness expected therefrom. Hence it follows, first, that 
all the principles here stated are material', secondly, that they 
include all possible material principles (i 56 ); and,* finally, the 
conclusion, that since material principles are quite incapable of 
furnishing the supreme moral law (as has been shown), the 
formal practical principle of the pure reason (according to which 
the mere form of a universal legislation must constitute the 
supreme and immediate determining principle of the will) is 
the only one possible which is adequate to furnish categorical 
imperatives; that is, practical laws (which make actions a duty); 
and in general to serve as the principle of morality, both in 
criticizing conduct and also in its application to the human will 
to determine it. 
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I.— Of the Dedibcticm of the Fteiidame'ivtal PrimifUs of the Pure. 

Practical Mcasmi. 

This Analytic shows that pure I’eason can be practical, that 
is, can of itself determine the will independently of anything 
empirical; and this it proves by a fact in which pure reason in 
us proves itself actually practical, namely, tlie autonomy shown 
in the fundamental principle of morality, by wliich reason 
determines the will to action. 

It shows at the same time that this fact is inseparably 
connected with the consciousness of freedom of the will; nay, 
is identical with it ; and by this the will of a rational being, 
although as belonging to the world of sense it rccogni^^cis if,self 
as necessarily subject to the laws of causality like othei'o.niciont 
causes; yet, at the same time, on another side, namely, as a 
being in itself, is conscious of existing in and being dcterminiKl 
by an intelligible order of things; conscious not (157) liy virtue 
of a special intuition of itself, but by virtue of certain dyna¬ 
mical laws which determine its causality in tlie sensible world ; 
for it has been elsewhere proved that if freedom is predi(!ated 
of us, it transports us into an intelligible order of things. 

How, if we compare with this the analytical part of the 
critique of pure speculative reason, we shall see a Kiinai'kabhj 
contrast. There it was not fundamental prineiphw, but pure, 
sensible intuition (space and time), that was the first (hU-mu, that 
made knowledge possible, though only of objects of the 

senses. Synthetical principles could not be derived from more 
concepts without intuition; on the contrary, they could only 
exist with reference to this intuition, and therefore to objects 
of possible experience, since it is the concepts of tiro under¬ 
standing, united with this intuition, which alone make that 
knowledge possible which we call experience. Beyond objects 
of experience, and therefore with regard to things as noumona, 
all positive knowledge was rightly disclaimed for speculative 
reason. This reason, however, went so far as to establish witli 
certainty the concept of noumena; that is, the possibility, nay, 

k2 
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the necessity, of thinking them j for example, it showed against 
all objections that the supposition of freedom, negatively con¬ 
sidered, was quite consistent with those principles and limi¬ 
tations of pure theoretic reason. But it could not give us 
any definite enlargement of our knowledge, with respect to 
such objects, but, on the contrary, out off all view of them 
altogether. 

On the other hand, the moral law, although it gives nO' 
yet gives ns a fact absolutely inexplicable from any data 
of the sensible world, and the whole compass of our theoretical 
use of reason, a fact which points to a pure world of the under¬ 
standing (iss), nay, even defines it fositimly, and enables us to- 
know something of it, namely, a law. 

This law (as far as rational beings are concerned) gives to 
the world of sense, which is a sensible system of nature, the 
form of a world of the understanding, that is, of a supersen- 
dhle system of nahire, without interfering with its mechanism. 
ITow, a system of nature, in the most general sense, is the 
existence of things under laws. The sensible nature of rational 
beings in general is their existence under laws empirically con¬ 
ditioned, which, from the point of view of reason, is heteronomy. 
The supersensible nature of the same beings, on the other hand, 
is their existence according to laws which are independent on 
every empirical condition, and therefore belong to the autonomy 
of pure reason. And, since the laws by which the existence of 
things depends on cognition are practical, supersensible nature^ 
so far as we can form any notion of it, is nothing else than a 
system of nature under the autonomy of jpitre praetical reason. 
l^ow, the law of this autonomy is the moral law, which, there¬ 
fore, is the fundamental law of a supersensible nature, and of 
a pure world of understanding, whose counterpart must exist 
in the world of sense, but without interfering with its laws. 
We might call the former the archetypal world {natura arche- 
typa\ which we only know in the reason; and the latter the 
eetypal world (natura ectypa), because it contains the possible 
effect of the idea of the former which is the determining 
principle of the will. For the moral law, in fact, transfers 
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US ideally into a system in which pure reason, if it were 
accompanied with adequate physical power, would produce 
the swmmwm Imiuni, and it determines our will to give the 
sensible world the form of a system of rational beings.' 

The least attention to oneself proves that this idea really 
serves as a model for the determinations of our will. 

(159) When the maxim which I am disposed to follow in 
giving testimony is tested by the practical reason, I always 
consider what it would be if it were to hold as a universal law 
of nature. It is manifest that in this view it would oblige 
everyone to speak the truth. Tor it cannot hold as a univorsal 
law of nature that statements sliould be allowed to have tlie 
force of proof, and yet to be purposely untrue. Similarly, tlie 
maxim which I adopt with respect to disposing freely of my 
life is at once determined, wlien I ask myself wliat it should lie, 
in order that a system, of which it is the law, sliould main¬ 
tain itself. It is obvious that in such a system no one could 
arhitranly put an end to his own life, for such an arrangement 
would not be a permanent order of things. And so in all 
similar eases. Now, in nature, as it actually is an olyeet of 
experience, the free will is not of itself determined to maxims 
which could of themselves be the foundation of a natural system 
of universal laws, or which could even be adapted to a system 
so constituted; on the contrary, its maxims are private inclina¬ 
tions which constitute, indeed, a natural whole in conformity 
with pathological (physical) laws, but could not form part of a 
system of nature, which would only be possible through our 
will acting in accordance with pure practical laws. Yet wo are, 
through reason, conscious of a law to which all our maxims are 
subject, as though a natural order must be originated from 
our will. This law, therefore, must be the idea of a natural 
system not given in experience, and yet possible through free¬ 
dom ; a system, therefore, which is supersensible, and to whicli 
we give objective reality, at least in a practical point of view, 
since we look on it as an object of our will as pure rational fjoings. 


' [The original text is, I think, corrupt.] 
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Hence the distinction between the laws of a natural system 
to which the %vill is sulject, and of a natural system which is 
$%l}ject to a will (as far as its relation to its free actions is con¬ 
cerned) (i6o), rests on this, that in the former the objects must 
be causes of the ideas which determine the will; whereas in 
the latter the will is the cause of the objects; so that its causa¬ 
lity has its determining principle solely in the pure faculty of 
reason, which may therefore be called a pure practical reason. 

There are therefore two very distinct problems: how, on the 
one side, pure reason can cognise objects and how o% 

the other side it can be an immediate determining principle of 
the will, that is, of the causality of the rational being with 
respect to the reality of objects (through the mere thought of 
the universal validity of its own maxims as laws). 

The former, which belongs to the critique of the pure 
speculative reason, requires a previous explanation, how intui¬ 
tions without which no object can be given, and, therefore,, 
none known synthetically, are possible d friori \ and its solu¬ 
tion turns out to be that these are all only sensible, and 
therefore do not render possible any speculative knowledge 
which goes further than possible experience reaches; and that 
therefore all the principles of that pure speculative^ reason 
avail only to make experience possible; either experience of 
given objects or of those that may be given ad infinitum, but 
never are completely given. 

The latter, which belongs to the critique of practical reason, 
requires no explanation how the objects of the faculty of desire 
are possible, for that being a problem of the theoretical know¬ 
ledge of nature is left to the critique of the speculative reason, 
but only how reason can determine the maxims of the will; 
whether this takes place only by means of empirical ideas as 
principles of determination, or whether pure reason can be 
practical and be the law of a possible order of nature, which 
is not empirically knowable (i6i). The possibility of such a 
supersensible system of nature, the conception of which can 


^ [The original text has ^‘practical,*’ obviously an error.] 
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also be the ground of its reality through our own free will, 
does not require any d priori intuition (of an intelligible world) 
which, being in this ease supersensible, would be impossible, for 
us. For the question is only as to the determining principle 
of volition in its maxims, namely, whether it is empirical, or is 
a conception of the pure reason (having the legal character 
belonging to it in general), and how it can be tlie latter. It 
is left to the theoretic principles of reason to decide whetlier 
the causality of the will suffices for the realization of the objects 
or not, this being an inquiry into the possibility of tho ol >j( 3 cts 
of the volition. Intuition of these objectB is tliercforti <>f no 
importance to the practical proldem. We are here (joiKiorned 
only with the determination of the will and tlie det(n’miniiig 
principles of its maxims as a free will, not at all with tin*. r(‘sult. 
For, provided only that the will conforms to tlio law of pure 
reason, then let poioer in execution be what it niay, wlHd-tier 
according to these maxims of legislation of a ])ossib]e system 
of nature any such system really results or not, tliis is no 
concern of the critique, wliich only inquires wlietlier, and in 
what way,pure reason can he practical, that is directly (Icitermine 
the will. 

In tins inquiry criticism may and must ))egin with |>ure 
practical laws and their reality. But insteafl of inl^ution it 
takes as their foundation the conception of their existema? in 
the intelligible world, namely, tho concept of frtaHlorn. Ff>r 
this concept has no other meaning, and these hiws only 
possible in relation to freedom of the will; Init freedom 
being supposed, they are necessary; or converHely freedom is 
necessary because those laws are necessary, l)eing practical 
postulates. It cannot bo further explained how tliis consciouB- 
ness of the moral layv, or, what is the same thing, of frcHHloin, 
is possible; but that it is admissible is wall establislied in the 
theoretical critique. 

(i 62 ) The Uxposition of the supreme principle of practical 
reason is now finished; that is to say, it has been shown first, 
what it contains, that it subsists for itself quite d priori and 
independent on empirical principles; and next in wliat it is 
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distinguished from all other practical princijiles. Witli the 
deduction^ that is, the justification of its olijective and universal 
validity, and the discernment of tiie possibility oi: such a 
synthetical proposition d priori, we cannot expect to succeed 
so well as in the case of the princii)les of luirii tluioreticjal 
reason. For these referred to objects of })ossil)lo (^xpcuience, 
namely, to phenomena; and we could prov(^ that tlK^sc^ phmio- 
mena could be known as objects of expericiice only l)y being 
brought under the categories in accordancii witJi tliosc^ laws ; 
and consequently that all possible exjjericuce. inusi, couforni to 
these laws. But I could not proceed in tliis way with tlie 
deduction of the moral law. For tins <locs not (Mnmmi the 
knowledge of the properties of obj'ccd/S, wincli may lie givem 
to the reason from some otliier sounjo; lint a knowhalgi,* whi(‘h 
can itself be the ground of tlie existence of tlu^ ohj’ccts, and 
by which reason in a rational l)eing has causality, i.r. puri^ 
reason, whieli can be regarded as a facuU,}* immtnIiatBly 
determining the will. 

How all our human insiglit is an end jih mmi as w<* Inive 
arrived at fundamental powers or facuUJits; for tdnt jiossiiulity 
of these cannot be understood by any nuutns, ami jnst us little, 
should it be arbitrarily invented ami assunuMh Therefoiia in 
tlie theoretic use of reason, it is cx]Hiimuic:e alorn^ that omi 
justify us in assuming them. But this cxpcdii-nt of ad<lncing 
empirical proofs, instead of a (l(«luetrion from d priari sonnjcB 
of knowledge, is denied ns hcrii in resjicct, to tim pmi* pract ical 
faculty of reason (lea). For wliatevcr rctfuircH iu draw the 
proof of its reality from experience must dtipmid hu* !.he 
grounds of its possibility on principles of ex|>erienci^; ami pure, 
yet practical, reason by its very notion ttannoi Ik* r(*gardcd m 
such. Further, the moral law is gi.ven as,a fatd^ of j:)iirc rf‘UHon 
of which we are d priori eoiiscious, and wliicdi is apodictictally 
certain, though it be granted tliat in ex])erience no i*xainpIi:J of 
its, exact fulfilment can be found Hence the ohjeciive reality 
of the moral law cannot be proved l^y any deduction by any 
efforts of theoretical reason, whether speculative tir (*ni|m‘ically 
supported, and therefore, even if we renotinced its apiKlietic 
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certainty, it could not be proved d posteriori by experience, and 
jet it is firmly established of itself. 

But instead of this vainly sought deduction of the moral 
principle, something else is found which was quite unexpected, 
namely, that this moral principle serves conversely as the 
principle of the deduction of an inscrutable faculty which no 
experience could prove, but of which speculative reason was 
compelled at least to assume the possibility (in order to find 
amongst its cosmological ideas the unconditioned in the cliain 
of causality, so as not to contradict itself)—I mean the faculty 
of freedom. The moral law, which itself does not require a 
justification, proves not merely the possibility of freedom, but 
that it really belongs to beings who recognize this law as 
binding on themselves. The moral law is in fact a law of tlie 
causality of free agents, and therefore of the possibility of a 
supersensible system of nature, just as the metapliysical law of 
events in the world of sense was a law of causality of the 
sensible system of nature; and it therefore determines what 
speculative philosophy was compelled to leave undetermined, 
namely, the law for a causality, the concept of which in the 
latter was only xiegative; and therefore for the first time gives 
this concept objective reality. 

(m) This sort of credential of the moral law, viz. that it is 
set forth as a principle of the deduction of freedom, which is a 
causality of pure reason, is a sufficient substitute for all d priori 
justification, since theoretic reason was compelled to assume at 
least the possibility of freedom, in order to satisfy a want of its 
own. For the moral law proves its reality, so as even to satisfy 
the critique of the speculative reason, by the fact tlmt it adds 
a positive definition to a causality previously conceived only 
negatively, the possibility of which was incomprehensible to 
speculative reason, which yet was compelled to suppose it. 
For it adds the notion of a reason that directly determines the 
will (by imposing'on its maxims the condition of a universal 
legislative form); and thus it is able for the first time to give 
objective, though only practical, reality to reason, which always 
became transcendent when it sought to proceed speculatively 
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with its ideas. It thus changes the transcendent use of reason 
into an use (so that reason is itself, by means of 

iclea.s, an efSeient cause in the field of experience). 

The determination of the causality of l)eings in the world of 
sense, as such, can never be xineonditioned; and yet for every 
series of conditions there must be something unconditioned, 
and therefore there must be a causality whicii is determined 
wholly by itself. Hence, the idea of freedom a.s ;t, faculty of 
absolute spontaneity was not found to be a want. Init us far as 
its possibility is concerned, an analytic principle of jniri! sjiecu- 
lative reason. But as it is alisoluteiy inipo,s,siblc t,(! find in 
experience any example in accordance witli tliis idiia, laicavise 
amongst the causes of thing.s as phenomena, it would be impo,s- 
sible to meet with any absolutely nncondit^ioned det(n'mination 
of causality, we were only able to defend uur sup/mUum that a 
freely acting cause might Ije a being in tlm world of Hense, in 
so far as it is considered in the otluu’ )>oint of view as a 
nenmenon (ics), sliowing that tliei'C i.s no (;ont.radi(!l,iou in 
regarding all its actions as subject to physicuil conditions so far 
as they are phenomena, and yet regarding its ('.ausality as 
physically unconditioned, in so far as the acting iMuiig Ittdongs 
to the world of understanding,and in thus making tlieeoncept 
of freedom the regulative ptiuciide of reason. I iy this }»rineiple 
I do not indeed learn what tlie ohjoet is to wliieh that sort of 
causality is attributed; but I remove the diUieulty ; for, on tlie 
one side, in the explanation of overits in tluj worhi, and eon.se- 
quently also of the actions of rational beings, 1 leave to the 
mechanism oi physical necessity the right of aseuiiding frfnu 
conditioned to condition ad viijinttam, while on tin iitlier 
side 1 keep open for speculative reason the plaet? which for 
it is vacant, namely, the intelligibh*, in order to transfer tlie 

‘ [By iniiaauonb ” Kant lueaiis what is striotly confiiuid within the 
limits of experience; by “tranHoondont” what protends to ovorpasa 
these bounds. Of. Kritik der reinnn Vcmunfl, ed. Ilosonkr., p, il40. 
Meiklejohn’s transl., p. 2I().] 

“ [Is a “ Vorstandesweson."] 
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unconditioned thither. But I was not able to verify this 
supposition-, that is, to change it into the knowledge of a being 
so acting, not eyen into the knowledge of the possibility of such 
a being. This vacant place is now filled by pure p)ractical 
reason with a definite law of causality in an intelligible world 
(causality with freedom), namely, the moral law. Speculative 
reason does not hereby gain anything as regards its insight, but 
only as regards the certainty of its problematical notion of 
freedom, which here obtains olyective reality, which, though only 
practical, is nevertheless undoubted. Even the notion of caus¬ 
ality—the application, and consequently the signification, of 
which holds properly only in relation to phenomena, so as to 
connect them into experiences (as is shown by the critique of 
pure reason)—is not so enlarged as to extend its use beyond 
these limits. Eor if reason sought to do this, it would have to 
show how the logical relation of principle and consequence can 
be used synthetically in a different sort of intuition from the 
sensible; that is how a cmsa noimmmi is possible (les). This 
it can never do; and, as practical reason, it does not even concern 
itself with it, since it only places the determining •principle of 
causality of man as a sensible creature (which is given) in pure 
rcascm (which is therefore called practical); and therefore it 
employs the notion of cause, not in order to know objects, but 
to determine causality in relation to objects in general. It can 
abstract altogether from the application of this notion to objects 
with a view to theoretical knowledge (since this concept is always 
found d priori in the understanding, even independently on any 
intuition). Season, then, employs it only for a pjractical purpose, 
and hence we can transfer the determining principle of the 
will into the intelligible order of things, admitting, at the same 
time, that we cannot understand how the notion of cause can 
determine the knowledge of these things. But reason must 
cognise causality with respect to the actions of the will in the 
sensible world in a definite manner ; otherwise, practical reason 
could not really produce any action. But as to the notion 
which it forms of its own causality as npumenon, it need not 
determine it theoretically with a view to the cognition of its 
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supersensible existence, so as to give it significance in this way. 
For it acquii’es significance apart from this, though only for 
practical use, namely, through the moral law. Theoretically 
viewed, it remains always a pure d priori concept of the under¬ 
standing, which can he applied to objects whether they have 
been given sensibly or not, although in the latter case it has 
no definite theoretical significance or application, bub is only 
a formal, though essential, conception of the understanding 
relating to an object in general The significance which reason 
gives it through the moral law is merely practical, inasmuch as 
the idea of the law of causality (of the will) has itself causality, 
or is its determining principle. 

{167) 11 .—Of the ri^ht that Pv/re, Reason in its practical use has to 
an extension which is not possible to it %n its specvUcctire vse^ 

We have in the moral principle set forth a law of causality, 
the determining principle of which is set above all the condi¬ 
tions of the sensible world, we have it conceived how the will, 
as belonging to the intelligible world, is determinable, and 
therefore we have its subject (man) not merely conceived as 
belonging to a world of pure understanding, and in this respect 
unknown (which the critique of speculative reason enabled us 
to do), but also defined as regards his causality by means of a 
law which cannot be reduced to any physical law of the sensible 
world; and therefore our knowledge is extended beyond the 
limits of that world—a pretension which the critique of the pure 
reason declared to be futile in all speculation. IsTow, how is 
the practical use of pure reason here to be reconciled, with 
the theoretical, as to the determination of the limits of its 
faculty ? 

David Eum, of whom we may say that he commenced the 
assault on the claims of pure reason, which made a thorough 
mvestigation of h necessary, argued thus : the notion of came 
IS a notion that involves the necessity of the connexion of the 
enstence of different things, and that, in so far as they are 
merent, so that, given A, I know that something quite dis¬ 
tinct therefrom, namely B, must necessarily also exist (ms). 
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ISTow necessity can be attributed to a connexion, only in so far 
as it is known d priori ; for experience would only enable us to 
know of suck a connexion that it exists, not that it necessarily 
exists. Now, it is impossible, says he, to know dpriori and as 
necessary the connexion between one thing and another (or 
between one attribute and another quite distinct) when they 
have not been given in experience. Therefore the notion of a 
cause is fictitious and delusive, and, to speak in the mildest 
way, is an illusion, only excusable inasmuch as the mstom (a 
subjectwe necessity) of perceiving certain things, or their attri¬ 
butes as often associated in existence along with or in succession 
to one another, is insensibly taken for an objective necessity of 
supposing such a connexion in the objects themselves, and thus 
the notion of a cause has been acquired surreptitiously and not 
legitimately; nay, it can never be so acquired or authenticated, 
since it demands a connexion in itself vain, chimerical, and 
untenable in presence of reason, and to which no object can 
ever correspond. In this way was empiricism first introduced 
as the sole source of principles, as far as all knowledge of the 
existence of things is concerned (mathematics therefore remain¬ 
ing excepted); and with empiricism the most thorough scepticism, 
even with regard to the whole science of nature (as philosophy). 
Tor on such principles we can never conclude from given attri¬ 
butes of things as existing to a consequence (for this would 
require the notion of cause, which involves the necessity of such 
a connexion); we can only, guided by imagination, expect 
similar cases—an expectation which is never certain, hcwever 
often it has been fulfilled. Of no event could we say: a certain 
thing must haye preceded it (i69), on which it necessarily 
followed; that is, it must have a cause; and, therefore, however 
frequent the eases we have known in which there was such an 
antecedent, so that a rule could be derived from them, yet we 
never could suppose it as always and necessarily so happening; 
we should, therefore, be obliged to leave its share to blind 
chance, with which aU use of reason comes to an end; and this 
firmly establishes scepticism in reference to arguments ascend¬ 
ing from effects to causes, and makes it impregnable. 
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Mathematics escaped well, so far, because JS^nbe thought 
that its propositions were analytical; that is, proceeded from 
one property to another, by virtue of identity, and consequently 
according to the principle of contradiction. This, however, is 
not the case, since, on the contrary, they are synthetical; and 
although geometry, for example, has not to do with the. exis¬ 
tence of things, but only with their d priori properties in a 
possible intuition, yet it proceeds just as in the case of the 
causal notion, from one property (A) to another wholly distinct 
(B), as necessarily connected with the former. ISTevertheless, 
mathematical science, so highly vaunted for its apodictic 
certainty, must at last fall under this empiricism for the same 
reason for which Hume put custom in the place of objective 
necessity in the notion of cause, and, in spite of all its pride, 
must consent to lower its bold pretension of claiming assent 
d priori, and depend for assent to the universality of its pro¬ 
positions on the kindness of observers, who, when called as 
witnesses, would surely not hesitate to admit that what tlie 
geometer propounds as a theorem they have always perceived 
to be the fact, and, consequently, although it be not necessarily 
true, yet they would permit us to expect it to be true in the 
future. In this manner Hume’s empiricism leads inevitably to 
scepticism, even with regard (i7o) to mathematics, and conse¬ 
quently in every scientific theoretical use of reason (for this 
belongs either to philosophy or mathematics). Whether with 
such a terrible overthrow of the chief branches of knowledge, 
common reason will escape better, and will not rather become 
irrecoverably involved in this destruction of all knowledge, so 
that from the same principles a universal scepticism should 
follow (affecting, indeed, only the learned), this I will leave 
everyone to judge for himself. 

As regards my own labours in the critical examination of 
pure reason, which were occasioned by Hume’s sceptical teach¬ 
ing, but went much further, and embraced the whole field of 
pure theoretical reason in its synthetic use, and, consequently, 
the field of what is called metaphysics in general j I proceeded 
in the following manner with respect to the doubts raised by 
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the Scottish philosopher touching the notion of causality. If 
H%me took the objects of experience for things in thmi,selves 
(as is almost always done), he was quite right in declaring 
the notion of cause to be a deception and false illusion; for 
as to things in themselves, and their attributes as such, it is 
impossible to see why because A is given, B, which is diflfereut, 
must necessarily be also given, and therefore he could by no 
means admit such an d priori knowledge of things in them¬ 
selves. Still less could this acute writer allow an empirical 
origin of this concept, since this is directly contradictory to 
the necessity of connexion which constitutes the essence of 
the notion of causality; hence the notion was proscribed, and 
in its place was put custom in the observation of the course 
of perceptions. 

It resulted, however, from my inquiries, tliat the objects 
with which we have to do in experience (i7i) are by no 
means things in themselves, but merely phenomena; and that 
although in the case of things in themselves it is impossible 
to see how, if A is supposed, it should be contradictory that 
B, which is quite different from A, should not also be supposed 
(i.e. to see the necessity of the connexion between A as cause 
and B as effect); yet it can very well be conceived that, as 
phenomena, they may be necessarily connected in mw experimm 
in a certain way {e.g. with regard to time-relations); so that 
they could not be separated without contradicting that con¬ 
nexion, by means of which this experience is possible in which 
they are objects, and in which alone they are cognisable by us. 
And so it was found to be in fact; so that I was able not only 
to prove the objective reality of the concept of cause in regax’d 
to objects of experience, but also to deduce it as an d pioi-i 
concept by reason of the necessity of the connexion it implied; 
that is, to show the possibility of its origin from pure under¬ 
standing without any empirical soui’ces; and thus, after re¬ 
moving the sources of empiricism, I was also able to overthrow 
the inevitable consequence of this, namely, scepticism, first 
with regard to physical science, and then with regard to mathe¬ 
matics (in which empiricism has just the same grounds), both 
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being sciences which have reference to objects of possible 
experience; herewith overthrowing the thorough doubt of 
whatever theoretic reason professes to discern. 

But how is it with the application of this category of 
causality (and all the others; for without them there can be 
no knowledge of anything existing) to things which, are nob 
objects of possible experience, but lie beyond its bounds ? For 
I was able to deduce the objective reality of these concepts only 
with regard to objects of possible eoeperience (172). But even i-.bia, 
very fact, that I have saved them, only in case I have proved, 
that objects may by means of them be thought, though not 
determined d priori ; this it is that gives them a place in the 
pure understanding, by which they are referred to objects in 
general (sensible or not sensible). If anything is still wanting, 
it is that which is the condition of the application of these 
categories, and especially that of causality, to objects, namely, 
intuition; for where this is not given, the application, with a 
viev: to theoretic hmwledge of the object, as a noumenon, is 
impossible; and therefore if anyone ventures on it, is (as in 
the critique of the pure reason) absolutely forbidden. Still, 
the objective reality of the concept (of causality) remains, and 
it can be used even'of noumena, but without our being able 
in the least to define the concept theoretically so as to produce 
knowledge. Bor that this concept, even in reference to an 
object, contains nothing impossible, was shown by tbis, that 
even while applied to objects of sense, its seat was certainly 
fi.xed in the pure understanding; and although, -ftrhen referred 
to things in themselves (which cannot be objects of experience). 

It is not capable of being determined so as to represent a definite 
object for the purpose of theoretic knowledge; yet for any other 
purpose (for instance, a practical) it might be capable of being 
determined so as to have such application. This could not be 
the case if, as Swme maintained, this concept of causality 
contained something absolutely impossible to be thought.: 

In order now to discover this condition of the application 
of the said concept to noumena, we need only recall why we 
are not content with its application to objects of experience, but 
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desire also to apply it to things in themselves. It will appear, 
then, that it is not a theoretic but a practical purpose (17a) 
that makes this a necessity. In speculation, even if we were 
successful in it, we should not really gain anything in the 
knowledge of nature, or generally with regard to such objects 
as are given, but we should make a wide step from the sensibly 
conditioned (in which we have already enough to do to main¬ 
tain ourselves, and to follow carefully the chain of cau.ses) to 
the supersensible, in order to complete our knowledge of prin¬ 
ciples and to fix its limits: whereas there always remains an 
infinite chasm unfilled between those limits and what we know: 
and we should have hearkened to a vain curiosity rather than a 
solid desire of knowledge. 

But, besides the relation in which the %ndcrd<mdiw] stands 
to objects (in theoretical knowledge), it has also a relation to 
the faculty of desire, which is therefore called the will, and the 
pure will, inasmuch as pure understanding (in this case called 
reason) is practical through the mere conception of a law. The 
objective reality of a pure will, or, what is the same thing, of a 
pure practical reason, is given in the moral law d ^jnon, as it 
were, by a fact, for so we may name a determination of the will 
which is inevitable, although it does not rest on empirical prin¬ 
ciples. Now, in the notion of a will the notion of causality is 
already contained, and hence the notion of a pure will contains 
that of a causality accompanied with freedom, that is, one wliieh 
is not determinable by physical laws, and consequently is not 
capable of any empirical intuition in proof of its reality, but, 
nevertheless, completely justifies its objective reality <1 priori in 
the pure practical law; not, indeed (as is easily seen) for tlx* 
purposes of the theoretical, but of the practical use of reaaf)n. 
Now, the notion of a being that has free will is. the notion of a 
oausa nowmenon; and that this notion involves no contradiction 
(174) we are already assured by the fact that, inasmuch as the 
concept of cause has arisen wholly from pure understanding, 
and has its objective reality assured by the Deduction, as it is 
moreover in its origin independent on any sensible conditions, 
it is, therefore, not restricted to phenomena (unless wo wanted 

L 
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to make a definite theoretic use of it), Init can he iipjilied 
equally to things that are objects of the pure understanding. 
But, since this application cannot rest on any intuition (for 
intuition can only be sensible), therefor(‘, eaumt nniiwcnon, as 
regards the theoretic use of refison, aitliough a, possilile and 
thinkable, is yet an empty notion. Now, I do not. desire by 
means of this to understand iheordimllji (.he naturi‘ of a, iieing, 
in so far as it has a pure will; it is enougij for nn^ t.o have 
thereby designated it as such, and hen(:(! to (iombiini the notion 
of causality with that of freedom (and wliat, is ijiseparaltie from 
it, the moral law, as its determining princiide). Now, this right 
I certainly have by virtue of the pure, not-^’inpirical origin of 
the notion of cause, since 1 do not considei- my,self entitled to 
make any use of it except in reference, t.o tln^ mor.al law which 
determines its reality, that is, only a praetii’.-il use. 

If, with Hume, 1 had denied to tla* notion of eHU.s:tlit,y all 
objective reality in its [thconstie.’] use, not, merely wit h regard 
to things in themselves (the suiiers<‘nsible), but also with regard 
to the objects of the senses, it would have lost all sigiiifieance, 
and being a theoretically impossiiile notion would have been 
declared to be quite useless! and since what is nothing cannot 
be made any use of, the practical us(5 of a t^oncept, Uiet>Mmtlly 
null would have been absurd, lint., as it is, the concept ()f 
a causality free from ompiihsal conditions, although empty 
{i.e. without any appropriate intuition), is yet, tlKHiretreally 
possible (irs), and refers to an irnhsterminiitc ol.jet-t; lutt in 
compensation significance is givcm t.o it in tlur moral law, and 
consequently in a i)ractieal se.nsc. ] have, indeed, m. intuition 
which should determine its oltjcctive theoretic reality, but not 
the less it has a real application, which is e.xiiiWtcd in ennereto 
in intentions or maxims; that is, it has a practical reality 
which can be specified, and this is snfiid.mt to iimtify it even 
with a view to mmmena. 

Now, this objective reality of a pure concept of the under¬ 
standing in the sphere of the Hnpersensil.It;, once bronght in, 

= [The original hm pradica .hiarly an emir. J 
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gives an objective reality also to all the other categories^ 
although only so far as they stand in necessary connexion witli 
the determining principle of the will (the moral law); a reality 
only of practical application, which has not the least effect in 
enlarging our theoretical knowledge of these objects, or the 
discernment of their nature by pure reason. So we shall find 
also in the sequel that these categories refer only to beings as 
intelligences, and in them only to the relation of reason to the 
will ; consequently, always only to the 'practical, and beyond 
this cannot pretend to any knowledge of these things; and 
whatever other properties belonging to the theoretical repre¬ 
sentation of supersensible things may be brought into connexion 
with these categories, this is not to be reckoned as knowledge, 
but only as a right (in a practical point of view, however, it is 
a necessity) to admit and assume such beings, even in tlui^ 
case where we [conceive^] supersensible beings (<:?.,<7. God) accoi'd- 
ing to analogy, that is, a purely rational relation, of which we 
make a practical use with reference to what is sensiljlo; and 
thus the application to the supersensible solely in a practical 
point of view does not give pure theoretic reason the least 
encouragement to run riot into the transcendent. 


^ [The verb, indispeusable to the sense, is absent from the original 
text.] 
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( 176 ) GHAPTEE II. 

OF THE CONCEPT OF AN OBJECT OF PURE PEACTICA-^ 

REASON. 

By a concept of the practical reason I understand the of 

an object as an effect possible to be produced through 
To be an object of practical knowledge, as such, 
therefore, only the relation of the will to the action by 
the object or its opposite would be realized; and to ^^oide- 
whether something is an object otpure practical reason ^ot, 

is only to discern the possibility or impossibility of title 

action by which, if we had the required power (about 
experience must decide), a certain object would be realiz:^^- If 
the object be taken as the determining principle of our < 3 -Osirey 
it must first be known whether it is physically possible the 

free use of our powers, before we decide whether it is an o*fc>ject^ 
of practical reason or not. On the other hand, if the oa.11 

be considered d priori as the determining principle of the 
action, and the latter therefore as determined by pure pi’a.otioa .1 
reason; the judgment whether a thing {177) is an objeot of 
pure practical reason or not does not depend at all on. the 
comparison with our physical power; and the question is only 
whether we should will an action that is directed to the o:x:i^t- 
ence of an object, if the object were in our power; heneo the 
previous question is only as to the moral possibility of the 
action, for in this case it is not the objeot, but the law of the 
will, that is the determining principle of the action. The ojaly 
objects of practical reason are therefore those oi good and. 

For by the former is meant an object necessarily desix^^ 
according to a principle of reason; by the latter one necesBa.xily 
shunned, also according to a principle of reason. 

If the notion of good is not to be derived from an antece< 3 .e»'^ 
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practical law, but, on the contrary, is to serve as its foundation, 
it can only be the notion of something whose existence promises 
pleasure, and thus determines the causality of the subject to 
produce it, that is to say, determines the faculty of desire. 
Now, since it is impossible to discern d priori what idea will be 
accompanied with plmmre, and what with pcdn, it will depend 
on experience alone to find out what is primarily^ good or evil. 
The property of the subject, with reference to which alone 
this experiment can be made, is the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, a receptivity belonging to the internal sense; thus that 
only would be primarily good with which the sensation of 
pleasure is immediately connected, and that simply evil which 
immediately excites pain. Since, however, this is opposed 
even to the usage of language, which distinguishes the pleasant 
from the goof the unpleasant from the eml, and requires that 
good and evil shall always be judged by reason, and, therefore, 
by concepts which can be communicated to everyone, and not 
by mere sensation, which is limited to individual subjects^ and 
their susceptibility (i78) ; and, since nevertheless, pleasure or 
pain cannot be connected with any idea of an object d priori, 
the philosopher who thought himself obliged to make a feeling 
•of pleasure the foundation of his practical judgments would 
call that good which is a means to the pleasant, and evil, what is 
a cause of unpleasantness and pain; for tlie judgment on the 
relation of means to ends certainly belongs to reason. But, 
although rea^son is alone capable of discerning the connexion of 
means with their ends (so that the will might even be defined 
as the faculty of ends, since these are always determining 
principles of the desires), yet the practical maxims wliioh would 
follow from the aforesaid principle of the good being merely a 
means, would never contain as the object of the will anything 
good in itself, but only something good/or something ; the good 
would always be merely the iiseM, and that for which it is 


^ [Or ‘‘ immediately,” t.e. witboat reference to any ulterior result.] 

^ [The original has ‘'objects” [objecte], which makes no sense. I have 
therefore ventured to correct it.] 
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useful must always lie outside the will, in sensation. ITow if 
this as a pleasant sensation were to be distinguished from the 
notion of good, then there would be nothing primarily good at 
all, but the good would have to be sought only in the means to 
something else, namely, some pleasantness. 

It is an old formula of the schools: Mini apjjetimm nisi sub 
mtione loni ; Nihil amrsamur nisi svh ratiom mali ; and it is used 
often correctly, but often also in a manner injurious to philo¬ 
sophy, because the expressions loni and mali are ambiguous, 
owing to the poverty of language, in consequence of which 
they admit a double sense, and, therefore, inevitably bring the 
practical laws into ambiguity; and philosophy, which in employ¬ 
ing them becomes aware of the different meanings in the same 
word, but can find no special expressions for them, is driven 
to subtle distinctions about which there is subsequently no 
unanimity, because the distinction (179) could not be directly 
marked by any suitable expression.^ 

The German language has the good fortune to possess expres¬ 
sions which do not allow this difference to be overlooked. 
It possesses two very distinct concepts, and especially distinct 
expressions, for that which the Latins express by a single word, 
lonum. Tor lonum it has das Gute ’’ [good], and “ das 
Wohl” [well, weal], for malum “das Bose” [evil], and “das 
tJbel”[ill, bad], or “das Weh^’ [woe]. So that we express 
two quite distinct judgments when we consider in an action the 
goodB>uA. evil of it, or our weal and woe (ill). Hence it already 
follows that the above-quoted psychological proposition is at 
least very doubtful if it is translated: “we desire nothing 
except with a view to our weal or woe^^\ on the other 


^ Besides this, the expression mih ratione honi is also ambiguous. For 
it may mean : We represent something to ourselves as good, when and 
because we desire (will) it j or, we desire something because we represent 
it to ourselves as good, so that either the desire determines the notion of 
the object as good, or the notion of good determines the desire (the will) j 
so that in the first case suh ratione ho7ii would mean we will something 
under the idea of the good; in the second, m consequence of this idea, 
which, as determining the volition, must precede it. 
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hand, if we render it thus : under the direction of reason we 
desire nothing except so far as we esteem it good or evil/' 
it is indubitably certain, and at the same time quite clearly 
expressed.^ 

Well or ill always implies only a reference to our condition, 
as pleasant or unpleasant, as one of pleasure or pain, and if we 
desire or avoid an object on this account, it is only so far as it is 
referred to our sensibility and to the feeling of pleasure or pain 
that it produces. But good or evil always implies a reference to 
the will, as determined by the law of reason to make soinothing 
its object (i8o); for it is never determined directly by the object 
and the idea of it, but is a faculty of taking a rule of reason 
for the motive of an action (by which an object may be 
realised). Good and evil, therefore, are properly referred to 
actions, not to the sensations of the person, and if anything is 
to be good or evil absolutely {i.e. in every respect and without 
any further condition), oris to bo so esteemed, it can only be 
the manner of acting, the maxim of the will, and consequently 
the acting person himself as a good or evil man tliat can be so 
called, and not a thing. 

However, then, men may laugh at the Stoic, who in the 
severest paroxysms of gout cried out: Pain, liowever thou tor- 
mentest me, I will never admit that thou art an evil (Kaicov, 
malum) : he was right. A bad tiling it certainly was, and Iub 
cry betrayed that; but that any evil attaclied to lum tliereby, 
this he had no reason whatever to admit, for pain did not in 
the least diminish the worth of his person, but only tliat ol' liis 
condition. If he had been conscious of a single lie, it would 


1 [The English language marks the distinction in ({uostion, thougli not 
perfectly. ‘‘ Evil ” is not absolutely restricted to moral evil; we speak 
also of physical evils ; but certainly when not bo qualified it applies usually 
(as an adjective, perhaps exclusively) to moral evil. *‘Bad” is more 
general; but when used with a word connoting moral qualities, it expresses 
moral evil; for*example, a “bad man,*^ a “ bad scholar.” These words 
are etymologically the same as the German “libel” aird “bose” respec- 
tively. “Good” is ambiguous, being opposed to “bad,” as well as to 
“evil,” but the corresponding German word is equally atnbiguous.'] 
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have lowered his pride, but pain served only to raise it, 
when he was conscious that he had not deserved it by any 
umighteous action by which he had rendered himself worthy 
of punishment 

What we eaU good must be an object of desire in the judg¬ 
ment of every rational man, and evil an object of aversion in 
the eyes of everyone; therefore, in addition to sense, this 
judgment requires reason. So it is with truthfulness, as op¬ 
pose to ymg, so with justice, as opposed to violence, &e. 
But we may eaU a thing a bad [or ill] thing, which yet every¬ 
one must at the same time acknowledge to be good, sometimes 
directly, sometimes indirectly (isi). The man who submits to 
a surgical operation feels it no doubt as a bad [ill] thing, but 
by their reason he and everyone acknowledge it to be good 

^ annoying and vexing peaceable 

o-n riL- ®Wone approves it and regards it as a 

fv! nothing else resulted from it; nay, 

T ° acknowledge 

that he has met justice, because he sees the proportion betwefn 

inevitably places 

before hun, here put into practice. 

the Jh-tr ^ 'T """" importance in 

e estimation of our practical reason, and as far as our nature 

as sensible bemgs is concerned, our Aappiness is the only thing 

’ r transitory sensation, but by the influence 

tWh buTi^^ ?t satisfaction 

MmT! L b "" of consequence, 

ilan isa bemg who, as belonging to the world of sense has 

wmts, and so far his reason has an ofdce which it cannot re- 
, namely, to attend to the interest of his sensible nature 
and to form practical maxims,,even with a view-to thb hanm’ 
ness of this life, and if possible even to that of a future But 
be IS not so completely an animal as to be indifferent to wW 
^on „ it, c™ „d to 
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JFor the possession of reason would not raise his worth above 
that of the brutes, if it is to serve him only for the same pur¬ 
pose that instinct serves in them; it would in that case be only 
a particular method which nature had employed to equip man 
for the same ends (182) for which it has qualified brutes, without 
qualifying him for any higher purpose. No doubt once this 
arrangement of nature has been made for him, he requires reason 
in order to take into consideration his weal and woe; but besides 
this he possesses it for a higher purpose also, namely, not only 
to take into consideration what is good or evil in itself, about 
which only pure reason, uninfluenced by any sensible interest, 
ean judge, but also to distinguish this estimate thoroughly from 
the former, and to make it the supreme condition thereof. 

In estimating what is good or evil in itself, as distinguished 
from what can be so called only relatively, the following points 
are to be considered. Either a rational principle is already 
conceived as of itself tlie determining principle of tlie will, 
without regard to possible objects of desire (and therefore b}^ 
the mere legislative form of the maxim), and in that case 
that principle is a practical d 'priori law, and pure reason is 
supposed to be practical of itself. The law in that case deter¬ 
mines the will directly; the action conformed to it is//ood in 
itself ; a will whose maxim always conforms to this law is (food 
alsolutely in every respect, and is the supreme condition of aU (yrnL 
Or the maxim of the will is consequent on a determining prin¬ 
ciple of desire which presupposes an object of pleu<sure or pain, 
■something therefore pleases ox displeases; and tlie maxim of 
reason that we should pursue the former and avoid tlie latter 
determines our actions as good relatively to our inclination, 
that is, good indirectly ('i.r.. relatively to a dillerent end to 
which they are means), and in that case these maxims can 
never be called laws, but may be called rational practical pre¬ 
cepts. The end itself, the pleasure that we seek, is in the latter 
case not a good but a welfare ; not a concept of reason (isa), but 
an empirical concept of an object of sensation; but the use of 
the means thereto, that is, the action, is nevertheless called 
good (because rational deliberation is required for it), not, 
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however, good absolutely, but only relatively to our sensuous 
nature, with regard to its feelings of pleasure and displeasure; 
but the will whose maxim is affected thereby is not a pure will 
this is directed only to that in which pure reason by itself can 
be practical. 

This is the proper place to explain tlie paradox of method 
in a critique of Practical Keason, namely, that the concept of 
good mid evil must not he determined hefore the moral la/w (of which 
it seems as if it must he the fotmdatiou), hut only after it amd hy 
means of it. In fact, even if we did not know tliat tlio princii>le 
of morality is a pure d priori law determining the will, yet, 
tliat we may not assume principles quite gratuitously, we must, 
at least at first, leave it %mdccidccl^ whether the will lias merely 
empirical principles of determination, or whether it lias not also 
pure d priori principles; for it is contrary to all rules of pliilo- 
sophical method to assume as decided that which is tlie very 
point in question. Supposing that we wished to l)egin witli the 
concept of good, in order to deduce from it tlio laws of tlie will, 
then this concept of an object (as a good) would at the same 
time assign to us this object as the sole determining principle 
of the will. Now, since this concept liad not any practical d 
priori law for its standard, the criterion of good or evil could 
not be placed in anything but the agreement of the object with 
our feeling of pleasure or pain; and the use of reason could 
only consist in determining in tlie first place this pleasure oi^ 
pain in connexion with all the sensatioriB of my existence, and 
in the second place the means of securing to myself tlio object 
of the pleasure (i 84 ). Now, as experience alone can decide what 
conforms to the feeling of pleasure, and by hypothesis the prac¬ 
tical law is to be based on this as a condition, it follows tliat 
the possibility of d priori practical laws would be at once ex¬ 
cluded, because it was imagined to be necessary first of all to 
find an object the concept of which, as a good, should constitute 
the universal though empirical principle of determination of the 
will. But what it was necessary to inquire first of all was 
whether there is not an d priori determining principle of tlie 
will (and this could never be found anywhere but in a pure 
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practical law, in so far as this law prescribes to maxims merely 
their form without regard to an object). Since, however, we 
laid the foundation of all practical law in an object determined 
by our conceptions of good and evil, whereas without a previous 
law that object could only be conceived by empirical concepts, 
we have deprived ourselves beforehand of the possibility of even 
conceiving a pure practical law. On the other hand, if we had 
first investigated the latter analytically, we should have found 
that it is not the concept of good as an object that determines 
the moral law, and makes it possible, but that, on the contrary,, 
it is the moral law that first determines the concept of good, 
and makes it possible, so far as it deserves the name of good 
absolutely. 

This remark, which only concerns the metliod of ultinmte 
Ethical inquiries, is of importance. It explains at once tln^ 
occasion of all the mistakes of philosophers with respect to the 
supreme principle of morals. For they sought for an object of 
tlie will which they could make the matter and princi]>le of a 
law (which consequently could not determine the will directly 
but by means of that object referred to the feeling of plea.sure 
or pain) (is;)); whereas they ought first to have searched for a 
law that would determine the will d priori and directly, and 
afterwards determine tlie object in accordance witli the will 
Now, whether they placed this object of pleasure, whicli was 
to supply the supreme conception of goodness, in happiness, in 
perfection, in moral [feeling^], or in the will of God, their 
principle in every case implied heteronomy, and they must 
inevitably come upon empirical conditions of moral law, since 
their object, which was to be the immediate princi])le of the 
will, could not be called good or bad except in its irnniediate 
relation to feeling, which is always empirical. It is only a 
formal law—that is, one which prescribes to reason, notliing 
more than the form of its universal legislation as the supreme 
condition of its maxims—that can be d priori a determining 


^ [Rosenkranz’ text lias “ law’’-—certainly an error (‘‘Gesetz” for 
‘‘Gefiihl”); Hartenstein coiTects it.] 
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principle of practical reason. The ancients avowed this error 
without concealment by directing all their moral inquiries to 
the determination of the notion of the szminmm lowumi, wliich 
they intended afterwards to make the determining principle of 
the will in the moral law; whereas it is only far later, when 
the moral law has been first established for itself, and shown 
to be the direct determining principle of the will, that this 
object can be presented to the will, whose form is now deter¬ 
mined d priori ; and this we shall undertake in the Dialectic 
of the pure practical reason. The moderns, with wliom the 
question of the summum boivumi has gone out of fashion, or at 
least seems to have become a secondary matter, hide the same 
error xmder vague (expressions as in many other cases), it 
shows itself, nevertheless, in their systems, as it always pro¬ 
duces heteronomy of practical reason; and from this can ne\'er 
be derived a moral law giving universal commands. 

(i86) Now, since the notions of good and evil, as conse¬ 
quences of the d priori determination of the will, imply also 
a pui-e practical principle, and therefore a causality of pure 
reason; hence they do not originally refer to objects (so as to 
be, for instance, special modes of the synthetic unity of the 
manifold of given intuitions in one consciousness^) like the 
pure concepts of the understanding or categories of reason in 
its theoretic employment; on the contrary, tliey presuppoBO 
that objects are given; but they are all modes [modi) of a 
single category, namely, that of causality, the determining 
principle of which consists in the rational conception of a law, 
which as a law of freedom reason gives to itself, thereby d 
priori proving itself practical. However, as the actions o7h the 
one side come under a law which is not a physical law, luit 
a law of freedom, and consequently belong to the conduct of 
beings in the world of intelligence, yet on the other side as 
events in the world of sense they belong to phenomena; hence 
the determinations of a practical reasoxi are only possible in 


^ [For the moaning of this expression, see the Gritigue of Fure Eamon^ 
trans. by Meiklejohn, p. 82 .] 
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reference to the latter, and therefore in accordance with the 
categories of the understanding; not indeed with a view to any 
theoretic employment of it, i,e, so as to bring the manifold of 
(sensible) intuition under one consciousness d priori ; but only 
to subject the manifold of desires to the unity of consciousness 
of a practical reason, giving it commands in the moral law, i,e, 
to a pure will d priori. 

These categories of freedom —for so we choose to call them 
in contrast to those theoretic categories which are categories of 
physical nature—have an obvious advantage over the latter, 
inasmuch as the latter are only forms of thought which desig¬ 
nate objects in an indefinite manner by means of universal 
concepts for every possible intuition; the former, on the con¬ 
trary, refer to the determination of a free elective will (to which 
indeed no exactly corresponding intuition can be assigned (187), 
but which has as its foundation a pure practical d priori law, 
which is not the case with any concepts belonging to the 
theoretic use of our cognitive faculties); hence, instead of the 
form of intuition (space and time), which does not lie in reason 
itself, but has to be drawn from another source, namely, the 
sensibility, these being elementary practical concepts have as 
their foundation the form^ of a pure will, which is given in 
reason, and therefore in the thinking faculty itself. From this it 
happens that as all precepts of pure practical reason have to do 
only with the determination of the will, not with the physical 
conditions (bf practical ability) of the execution of one's purpose, 
the practical d priori principles in relation to the supreme 
principle of freedom are at once cognitions, and have not to wait 
for intuitions in order to acquire significance, and that for this 
remarkable reason, because they themselves produce the reality 
of that to which they refer (the intention of the will), which 
is not the case with theoretical concepts. Only we must be 
careful to observe that these categories only apply to the 
practical reason; and thus they proceed in order from those 
which are as yet subject to sensible conditions and morally 
indeterminate to those which are free from sensible conditions,, 
and determined merely by the moral law. 
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fl88) TalU of the- Oaterjories of Freedom, rekdvvdy to the 
Notions of Good and Eril. 

I. ^QUANTITY. 

Subjective, according to maxims {practical opiniom of tlie individual). 

Objective, according to principles (p^rxepta), 

A jmiori, both objective and subjective principles of freedom (lawn), 

II. —QUALITY. 

Practical rules of action (prwcepbmv). 

Practical rules of omission (proMhitimt), 

Practical rules of exception (exceptivee), 

III. —RELATION. 

To personality. 

To the condition of the person. 

Reciprocal^ of one person to the condition of the others. 

IV. —MODALITY. 

The permitted and the forbidden. 

Duty and the contrary to duty* 

Ferfect and imperfect duty, 

(i89) It will at once be observed that in this table freedom 
is considered as a sort of causality not subject to empirical prin¬ 
ciples of determination, in regard to actions possible by it, wliicli 
are phenomena in the world of sense, and that consequently it 
is referred to the categories which concern its physical ])os8i- 
bility, whilst yet each category is taken so universally that 1*he 
determining principle of that causality can be placed outside t lie 
world of sense in freedom as a property of a being in tlui world 
of intelligence; and finally the categories of modality introduce 
the transition from practical principles generally to those of 
morality, but only problematiecdlij. These can bo established 
dogmatically only by the moral law. 

I add nothing further here in explanation of the present 
table, since it is intelligible enough of itself. A division of this 
kind based on principles is very useful in any scienca, both for 
the sake of thoroughness and intelligibility. Thus, for instance, 
we know from the preceding table and its first number what 
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we must begin from in practical inquiries, namely, from tlie 
maxims which everyone founds on his own inclinations; the 
precepts which hold for a species of rational beings so far as 
they agree in certain inclinations; and finally the law which 
holds for all without regard to their inclinations, &c. In this 
way we survey the whole plan of what has to be done, every 
question of practical philosophy that has to be answered, and 
also the order that is to be followed. 

Of the Typie of the Fiire Pmctkal Judgment, 

It is the notions of good and evil that first determine an 
object of the will. They themselves, however, (loo) are snl)ject 
to a practical rule of reason, which, if it is pure reason, deter¬ 
mines the will d priori relatively to its object. Now, whether 
an action which is possible to us in the world of sense comes 
under the rule or not, is a question to be decided by the prac¬ 
tical Judgment, by which what is said in the rule universally 
[in alstracto) is applied to an action in eoncreto. But since a 
practical rule of pure reason in the first place as praAitiml con¬ 
cerns the existence of an object, and in the secMd place as a 
practical rule of pure reason implies necessity as regards the 
existence of the action, and therefore is a practical law, not a 
physical law depending on empirical principles of determination, 
but a law of freedom by which the will is to be determined 
independently on anything empirical (merely by the conception 
of a law and its form), whereas all instances that can occur of 
possible actions can only be empirical, that is, belong to the 
experience of physical nature; hence, it seems absurd to expect 
to find in the world of sense a case which, while as such it 
depends only on the law of nature, yet admits of the application 
to it of a law of freedom, and to which we can apply the super¬ 
sensible idea of the morally good which is to be exhibited in it 
in eoncreto. Thus, the Judgment of the pure practical reason is 
subject to the same difficulties as that of the pure theoretical 
reason. The latter, however, had means at hand of escaping 
from these difficulties, because, in regard to the theoretical 
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employment, intuitions were required to which pure concepts 
of the understanding could be applied, and such intuitions 
(though only of objects of the senses) can be given d prirm, 
and therefore, as far as regards the union of the manifold in 
them, conforming to the pure d priori concepts of the under¬ 
standing as schemata. On the other hand, the morally good is 
something whose object is supersensible; for which, therefore, 
nothing corresponding can be found in any sensible intuition (isi). 
Judgment depending on laws of pure practical reason seems, 
therefore, to be subject to special difficulties arising from this, 
that a law of freedom is to be applied to actions, winch are 
events taking place in the world of sense, and winch, so far, 
belong to physical nature. 

But here again is opened a favourable prospect for the pure 
practical Judgment. When I subsume under a, pure imietdml 
law an action possible to me in the world of sense, I am not 
concerned with the possibility of the action as an event in the 
world of sense. This is a matter that belongs to the decision 
of reason in its theoretic use according to the law of causality, 
which is a pure concept of the understanding, for which reason 
has a schema in the sensible intuition, lliysical causality, or 
the condition under which it takes place, belongs to the physi¬ 
cal concepts, the schema of which is sketched by transcendental 
imagination. Here, however, we have to do, not with the 
schema of a case that occurs according to laws, but with the 
schema of a law itself (if the word is allowable, here), since 
the fact that the will (not the action relatively to its effect) is 
determined by the law alone without any other principle, con¬ 
nects the notion of causality with quite different conditions 
from those which constitute physical conne.vion. 

The physical law being a law to which the objects of sen¬ 
sible intuition, as such, are subject, must have a schema corre¬ 
sponding to it—that is, a general procedure of the imagination 
(by which it exhibits d priori to the senses the pure concept of 
the understanding which the law determines). But the law of 
freedom (that is, of a causality not subject to sensible condi¬ 
tions), and consequently the concept of the unconditionally 
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good, cannot have any intuition, nor consequently any schema 
supplied to it for the purpose of its application in concreto. 
Consequently the moral law has no faculty (192) but the under¬ 
standing to aid its application to physical objects (not the 
imagination); and the understanding for the purposes of the 
judgment can provide for an idea of the reason, not a schema 
of the sensibility, but a law, though only as to its form as law; 
such a law, however, as can be exhibited in concreto in objects 
of the senses, and, therefore a law of nature. We can therefore 
call this law the Ty^pe of the moral law. 

The rule of the judgment according to laws of pure prac¬ 
tical reason is this: ask yourself whether, if the action you 
propose were to take place by a law of the system of nature of 
which you were yourself a part, you could regard it as possible 
by your own will. Everyone does, in fact, decide by this rule 
whether actions are morally good or evil. Thus, people say: 
If everyone permitted himself to deceive, when he tliought it to 
his advantage; or thought himself justified in shortening his 
life as soon as he was thoroughly weary of it; or looked with 
perfect indifference on the necessity of others; and if you 
belonged to such an order of things, would you do so with 
the assent of your own will ? How everyone knows well that 
if he secretly allows himself to deceive, it does not follow that 
everyone else does so; or if, unobserved, he is destitute of com¬ 
passion, others would not necessarily be so to him; hence, this 
comparison of the maxim of his actions with a universal law of 
nature is not the determining principle of his will Such a law 
is, nevertheless, a type of the estimation of the maxim on moral 
principles. If the maxim of the action is not such as to stand 
the test of the form of a universal law of nature, then it is 
morally impossible. This is the judgment even of common 
sense; for its ordinary judgments, even those of experience, 
are always based on the law of nature. It has it, therefore, 
always at hand, only that in cases (m) where carnality from 
freedom is to be criticized, it makes that law of nature only tlie 
type of a law of freedom, because without something which it 
could use as an example in a case of experience, it could not 

M ■ ■ 
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give the law of a pure practical reason its proper use in 
practice. 

It is therefore allowable to use the system of the world of 
sense as the fyf*’ of a supe/)'sG7isihle si/stam of things, provided I 
do not transfer to the latter the intuitions, and what depends 
on them, but merely apply to it tlvdforni of law in general (the 
notion of which occurs even in the [commonest]^ use of reason, 
but cannot he definitely known d gmori for any other purpose 
than the pure practical use of reason); for laws, as such, are 
so far identical, no matter from what they derive their deter^ 
mining principles. 

Further, since of all the supersensible absolutely nothing 
[is known] except freedom (through the moral law], and this 
only so far as it is insepai'ably implied in that law, and more¬ 
over all supersensible objects to whicli reason might lead us, 
following the guidance of that law, have still no reality for us, 
except for the purpose of that law, and for the use of mere 
practical reason; and as reason is authorized and even com¬ 
pelled to use physical nature (in its pure form as an object 
of the understanding) as the type of the judgment; hence, 
the present remark will servo to guard against reckoning 
amongst concepts themselves that which belongs only to the 
typic of concepts. This, namely, as a typic of the judgment, 
guards against the eriipmciwi of practical reason, which founds 
the practical notions of good and evil merely on experienced 
consequences (so-called happiness). No doubt happiness and 
the infinite advantages which would result from a will deter¬ 
mined by self-love, if this will at the .same time erected itself 
into a universal law of nature (194), may certainly serve as a 
perfectly suitable type for the morally good, but it is not iden¬ 
tical with it. The same typic guards also against the mgstieism 
of practical reason, which turns what served only as a symbol 
into a sclwma, that is, proposes to provide for the moral concepts 
actual intuitions, which, however, are not sensible (intuitions of 


'[Adopting Hartenstein’s conjecture “gemeinste," for “reinste,” 
“ purest.”] 
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an invisible Kingdom of God), and thus plunges into the tran¬ 
scendent. What is befitting the use of the moral concepts is only 
the rationalisni of the judgment, which takes from the sensibbi 
system of nature only what pure reason can also conceive of 
itself, that is, conformity to law, and transfers into the super¬ 
sensible nothing but what can conversely be actually exhibited 
by actions in the world of sense according to the formal rule of 
a law of nature. However, the caution against criipirieisrii of 
practical reason is much more important; for* 'mysUcism, is 
quite reconcilable with the purity and sublimity of the moral 
law, and, besides, it is not very natural or agreeable to common 
habits of thought to strain one’s imagination to supersensible 
intuitions; and hence the danger on this side is not so general 
Empiricism, on the contrary, cuts up at the roots the morality 
of intentions (in which, and not in actions only, consists tlie 
high worth that men can and ought to give to themselves), and 
substitutes for duty something quite different, namely, an 
empirical interest, with which the inclinations generally arc 
secretly leagued; and empiricism, moreover, being on tins 
account allied with all the inclinations which (no matter what 
fashion they put on) degrade humanity when they are raised 
to the dignity of a supreme practical principle; and as these, 
nevertheless, are so favourable to everyone’s feelings, it is 
for that reason much more dangerous than mysticism, whicli 
can never constitute a lasting condition of any great number 
of persons. , 


[* Read “weil” with Hai-tenstein, not “womit.”] 
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(195) CHAPTEE III. 


OF THE MOTIVES OP PUEE PEACTICAL EEASON. 


What is essential in the moral worth of actions is that the 
vhQTai law should di/coctly deteTTfivfie the will. If the deter¬ 
mination of the will takes place in conformity indeed to the 
moral law, hut only hy means of a feeling, no matter of what 
kind, which has to be presupposed in order that the law may be 
sufiScient to determine the will, and therefore not for the sake 
of the law, then the action will possess legality but not morality, 
ISTow, if we understand by motive [or spring] {elater animi) the 
subjective ground of determination of the will of a being' 
whose reason does not necessarily conform to the objective 
law, by virtue of its own nature, then it will follow, first, that 
no motives can be attributed to the Divine will, and that the 
motives of the human will (as well as that of every created 
rational being) can never be anything else than the moral law, 
and consequently that the objective principle of determination 
must always and alone be also the subjectively sufficient 
determining principle of the action (ms), if this is not merely 
to fulfil the letter of the law, ■without containing its* spirit} 

Since, then, for the purpose of giving the moral law in¬ 
fluence over the will, we must not seek for any other motives 
that might enable us to dispense with the motive of the law 
itself, because that would produce mere hypocrisy, without 
consistency; and it is even dangerous to allow other motives 
(for mstance, that of interest) even to co-operate almg with the 
moral law; hence nothing is left us but to determine carefully 


f / ® action that conforms to the law, but is not done 

for sake of the law, that it is morally good in the letter, not in the 
»pmt (the intention). 
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in wliat way the moral law becomes a motive, and what effect 
this has upon the faculty of desire. Tor as to the question how 
,a law can be directly and of itself a determining principle of 
the will (which is the essence of morality), this is, for human 
reason, an insoluble problem and identical with the question: 
how a free will is possible. Therefore what we have to show 
.d priori is, not why the moral law in itself supplies a motive, 
but what effect it, as such, produces (or, more correctly speaking, 
must produce) on the mind. 

The essential point in every determination of the will by 
the moral law, is that being a free will it is determined simply 
by the moral law, not only without the co-operation of sensible 
impulses, but even to the rejection of all such, and to the 
checking of all inclinations so far as they might be opposed to 
that law. So far, then, the effect of the moral law as a motive 
is only negative, and this motive can be known d priori to be 
such. For all inclination and every sensible impulse is founded 
on feeling, and the negative effect (197) produced on feeling (by 
the check on the inclinations) is itself feehng ; consequently, 
we can see d priori that the moral law, as a determining prin¬ 
ciple of the will, must by thwarting all our inclinations produce 
a feeling which may be called pain; and in this we have the 
first, perhaps the only, instance in which we are able from 
d priori considerations to determine the relation of a cognition 
(in this case of pure practical reason) to the feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure. All the inclinations together (which can be 
reduced to a tolerable system, in which case their satisfaction 
is called happiness) constitute self-regard (solipsismm). This is 
^either the self-lore that consists in an excessive fondness for 
oneself (philautia), or satisfaction with oneself {arrogantia). 
The former is called particularly selfishness , the latter self- 
.conceit Pure practical reason only cheehs selfishness, looking 
on it as natural and active in us even prior to the moral law, so 
far as to limit it to the condition of agreement with this law, 
and then it is called rational self-lore. But self-conceit reason 
.strikes altogether, since all claims to self-esteem which 

precede agreement with the moral law are vain and unjustifiable, 
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for the certainty of a state of mind that coincides with this law 
is the first condition of personal worth (as we shall presently 
show more clearly), and prior to this conformity any pretension 
to worth is false and unlawful. Now the propensity to self¬ 
esteem is one of the inclinations which the moral law checkSy 
inasmuch as that esteem rests only on morality. Therefore 
the moral law breaks down self-conceit. But as this law is- 
something positive in itself, namely, the form of an intellectual 
causahty, that is, of freedom, it must be an object of respect; 
for by opposing the subjective antagonism of the inclinations 
(i98) it weakens self-conceit; and since it even hreaks down^ 
that is, humiliates this conceit, it is an object of the highest- 
respect, and consequently is the foundation of a positive feeling 
which is not of empirical origin, but is known a ^priori. There¬ 
fore respect for the moral law is a feeling which is produced 
by an intellectual cause, and this feeling is the only one that 
we know quite d priori, and the necessity of which we can 
perceive. ^ 

In the preceding chapter we have seen that everything that 
presents itself as an object of the will prior to the moral law is 
by that law itself, which is the supreme condition of practical 
reason, excluded from the determining principles of the will 
which we have called the unconditionally good; and that the 
mere practical form which consists in the adaptation of the 
maxims to universal legislation first determines what is good in 
itself and absolutely, and is the basis of the maxiins of a pure 
will, which alone is good in every respect. However, we find 
that our nature as sensible beings is such that the matter of 
desire (objects of inclination, whether of hope or fear) first 
presents itself to us ; and our pathologically affected self, 
although it is in its maxims quite unfit for universal legislation, 
yet, just as if it constituted our entire self, strives to put its 
pretensions forward first, and to have them acknowledged as the 
first and original. This propensity to make ourselves in the 
subjective determining principles of our choice serve as the 
objective determining principle of the will generally may be 
called self-lom; and if this pretends to be legislative as an 
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unconditional practical principle, it may be called self-conccit. 
Now the moral law, which alone is truly objective (namely, in 
every respect), entirely excludes the influence of self-love on 
the supreme practical principle, and indefinitely checks the self- 
conceit that prescribes the subjective conditions of the former 
as laws (199). Now whatever checks our self-conceit in our 
own judgment humiliates; therefore the moral law inevitably 
humbles every man when he compares with it the physical 
propensities of his nature. That, the idea of which as a detm'- 
miniTig principle of mr will hmahl&B us in our self-consciousness, 
awakes reject for itself, so far as it is itself positive, and a 
determining principle. Therefore the moral law is even sub¬ 
jectively a cause of respect. Now since everything that enters 
into self-love belongs to inclination, and all inclination rests 
on feelings, and consequently whatever checks all the feelings 
together in self-love has necessarily, by this very circumstance, 
an influence on feeling; hence we comprehend how it is pos¬ 
sible to perceive d priori that the moral can produce an 
effect on feeling, in that it excludes the inclinations and the 
propensity to make them the supreme practical condition, ix. 
self-love, from all participation in the supreme legislation. 
This effect is on one side merely negative, but on the other side, 
relatively to the restricting principle of pure practical reason, it 
h positive. No special kind of feeling need be assumed for this 
under the name of a practical or moral feeling as antecedent to 
the moral law, and serving as its foundation. 

The negative effect on feeling (unpleasantness) is patlw- 
logical, like every influence on feeling, and like every feeling 
generally. But as an effect of the consciousness of the moral 
law, and consequently in relation to a supersensible cause, 
namely, the subject of pure practical reason which is the 
supreme lawgiver, this feeling of a rational being affected by 
inclinations is called humiliation (intellectual self-depreciation); 
but with reference to the positive source of this humiliation, the 
law, it is respect for it. There is indeed no feeling for this 
law (200); but inasmuch as it removes the resistance out of the 
way, this removal of an obstacle is, in the judgment of reason, 
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■esteemed equivalent to a positive help to its causality. There¬ 
fore this feeling may also he called a feeling of respect for the 
moral law, and for both reasons together a moral feding. 

While the moral law, therefore, is a formal determining 
principle of action by practical pure reason, and is moreover a 
material though only objective determining principle of the 
objects of action as called good and evil, it is also a subjective 
determining principle, that is, a motive to this action, iiiasmucli 
as it has influence on the morality of the subject, and produces 
a feeling conducive to the influence of the law on the will. 
There is here in the subject no antmedent feeling tending to 
morality. For this is impossible, since every feeling is sensible, 
and the motive of moral intention must bo free from all stmsible 
conditions. On the contrary, while the sensible feeling which is 
at the bottom of all our inclinations is the condition of tliat 
impression which we call respect, the cause that determines it 
lies in the pure practical reason; and tins impression therefore, 
on account of its origin, must be called, not a pathological but 
a practical effect. For by the fact that the conception of the 
moral law deprives self-love of its influence, and self-conceit of 
its illusion, it lessens the obstacle to pure practical reason, and 
produces the conception of the superiority of its objective law 
to the impulses of the sensibility; and thus, by iranoving the 
counterpoise, it gives relatively greater weight to the law in the 
judgment of reason (in the ease of a will affected by the afore¬ 
said impulses). Thus the respect for the law is not a motive 
to morality, but is morality itself subjectively considered as a 
motive, inasmuch as pure practical reason (20i), liy rejecting all 
the rival pretensions of self-love, gives authority to the law 
which now alone has influence. Now it is to be observed that 
as respect is an effect on feeling, and tlierefore on the sensi¬ 
bility, of a rational being, it presupposes this sensibility, and 
therefore also the finiteness of such beings on whom the moral 
law imposes respect; and that respect for the law cannot be 
attributed to a supreme being, or to any being free from all 
sensibility, in whom, therefore, this sensibility cannot be an 
obstacle to practical reason. 
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This feeling [sentiment] (which we call the moral feeling) 
is therefore produced simply by reason. It does not serve for 
the estimation of actions nor for the foundation of the objective 
moral law itself, but merely as a motive to make this of itself 
a maxim. But what name could we more suitably apply to this 
singular feeling which cannot be compared to any pathological 
feeling ? It is of such a peculiar kind that it seems to be at 
the disposal of reason only, and that pure practical reason. 

Respect applies always to persons only—not to things. The 
latter may arouse inclination, and if they are animals [e.g. 
horses, dogs, &c.), even love ox fear, like the sea, a volcano, a 
beast of prey; but never respect Something that comes nearer 
to this feeling is admiration, and this, as an affection, astonish¬ 
ment, can apply to things also, c.g. lofty mountains, tlie mag¬ 
nitude, number, and distance of the heavenly bodies, the 
.strength and swiftness of many animals, &c. But all tliis is 
not respect. A man also may be an object to me of love, fear, 
or admiration, even to astonishment, and yet not be an object 
of respect. His jocose humour, his courage and strength, his 
power from the rank he has amongst others (202), may inspire 
me with sentiments of this kind, but still inner respect for him 
is wanting. Fontenelle says, “ I bow before a great man, but 
my mind does not bow.'' I would add, before an humble 
plain man, in whom I perceive uprightness of character in a 
higher degree than I am conscious of in myself, my 7n/md lows 
whether I choose it or not, and though I bear my liead never 
so'high that he may not forget my superior rank. Why is 
this ? Because his example exhibits to me a law that humbles 
my self-conceit when I compare it with my conduct: a law, 
the practicability of obedience to which I see proved by fact 
before my eyes. How, I may even be conscious of a like degree 
of uprightness, and yet the respect remains. Bor since in man 
all good is defective, the law made visible by an example still 
humbles my pride, my standard being furnished by a man 
whose imperfections, whatever they may be, are not knowii to 
me as my own are, and who therefore appears to me in a more 
favourable light. Respect is a tribute which we cannot refuse 
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to merit; whether we will or not; we may indeed outwardly 
withhold it, hut we cannot help feeling it inwardly. 

Eespect is bo far from, heing a feeling of pleasure that we 
only reluctantly give way to it as regards a man. We try to 
find out something that may lighten the Imrden of it, some 
fault to compensate us for the humiliation whicli such an ex¬ 
ample causes. Even the dead are not always secure from this 
criticism, especially if their example appears inimitable. Even 
the moral law itself in its oolemn m.af:dy is exposed to this 
endeavour to save oneself from yielding it respect (203). Can it 
be thought that it is for any other reason tliat we arc so ready 
to reduce it to the level of our familiar inclination, or that it 
is for any other reason that we all take sueli trouljle to make it 
out to be the chosen precept of our own interest well understood, 
but that we want to be freefrom the deterren t respect which shows 
us our own unworthiness with such severity ? Nevertheless, 
on the other hand, so little is there jxiin in it that ii once one 
has laid aside self-conceit and allowed practical influence to 
that respect, he can never be satisfied witli contemplating the 
majesty of this law, and the soul believes itself elevated in pro¬ 
portion as it sees the holy law elevated above it and its frail 
nature. No doubt great talents and activity proportioned to 
them may also occasion respect or an analogous feeling. It is 
very proper to yield it to them, and then it appears as if this 
sentiment were the same thing as admiration. But if wo look 
closer, we shall observe that it is always uncertain^how much of 
the ability is due to native talent, and how much to diligence 
in cultivating it. Eeason represents it to us as probably tlio 
fruit of cultivation, and therefore as meritorious, and this 
notably reduces our self-conceit, and either casts a repi'oach on 
us or urges us to follow such an example in the way that is 
suitable to us. This respect, then, which we show to such a 
person (properly speaking, to the law that his example exhibits) 
is not mere admiration; and this is confirmed also by the fact, 
that when the common run of admirers think they have 
learned from any source the badness of such a man’s character 
(for instance, Yoltaire’sj, they give up all respect for him; 
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whereas the true scholar still feels it at least with regard to 
his talents, because he is himself engaged in a business and a 
vocation (204) which make imitation of such a man in some 
degree a law. 

Eespect for the moral law is therefore the only and the 
undoubted moral motive, and this feeling is directed to no 
object, except on the ground of this law. The moral law first 
determines the will objectively and directly in the judgment 
of reason; and freedom, whose causality can be determined only 
by the law, consists just in this, that it restricts all inclinations, 
and consequently self-esteem, by the condition of obedience to 
its pure law. This restriction now has a^l effect on feeling, and 
produces the impression of displeasure which can be known d 
priori from the moral law. Since it is so far only a negative 
effect which, arising from the influence of pure practical reason, 
checks the activity of the subject, so far as it is determined by 
inclinations, and hence checks the opinion of his personal worth 
(which, in the absence of agreement with the moral law, is 
reduced to nothing); heirce, the effect of this law on feeling 
is merely humiliation. We can, therefore, perceive this d priori, 
but cannot know by it the force of the pure practical law as a 
motive, but only the resistance to motives of the sensibility. 
But since the same law is objectively, that is, in the conception 
of pure reason, an immediate principle of determination of the 
will, and consequently this Immiliation takes place only rela¬ 
tively to the purity of the law; hence, the lowering of the pre¬ 
tensions of moral self-esteem, that is, humiliation on the sensible 
side, is an elevation of the moral, i.o. practical, esteem for the 
law itself on the intellectual side; in a word, it is respect for 
the law, and therefore, as its cause is intellectual, a positive 
feeling which can be known d priori. Bor whatever diminishes 
the obstacles to an activity furthers this activity itself (205). 
Now the recognition of the moral law is the consciousness of 
an activity of practical reason from objective princii^les, which 
only fails to reveal its effect in actions because subjective 
(pathological) causes hinder it. Eespect for the moral law, 
then, must be regarded as a positive, though indirect, effect of 
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it on feeling, inasmuch as this respect' weakens the impeding 
influence of inclinations by humiliating self-esteem ; and hence 
also as a subjective principle of activity, that is, as a, molin', to 
obedience to the law, and as a principle of the maxims of a life 
conformable to it. From the notion of a motiv(3 arises that of 
an interest, which can never be attributed to any being unless 
it possesses reason, and which signifies a 'motive of tlie will in so 
far as it is conceived by the reason. Since in a morally good 
will the law itself must be the motive, the moral 'interest is a 
pure interest of practical reason alone, imlependont on sense. 
On the notion of an interest is baaed that of a '/tmxi'in. This, 
therefore, is morally good only in case it rests simply on the 
interest taken in obedience to the law. All three notions, how¬ 
ever, that of a motive, of an interest, and of a maxim., can be 
applied only to finite beings. For they all siipiiosc a limita¬ 
tion of the nature of the being, in that tlio snlijoctive character 
of his choice does not of itself agi’eo with the objective law of 
a practical reason ; they suppose that the being rtHpiircH to lie 
impelled to action by something, because an internal obstacle 
opposes itself. Therefore they cannot be applied to the Divine 
will. 

There is something so singular in the unbounded esteem for 
the pure moral law, apart from all advantage, as it is presented 
for our obedience by practical reason, the voice of whieli makes 
even the boldest sinner tremble, and compels him to hide him¬ 
self from it (206), that we cannot wonder if we find.this influence 
of a mere intellectual idea on the feelings quite incomprehen¬ 
sible to speculative reason, and have to bo satisfied witli seeing 
so much of this d priori, that such a feeling is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the conception of the moral law in every finite 
rational being. If this feeling of respect were pathological, 
and therefore were a feeling of pleasure based on the inner 
sense, it would be in vain to try to discover a conne.xion of it 


' Jener,” in Rosenkranz’text is an error. We must read either 
“ jene,” “ this respect,” or “ jenes,” “ this feeling.” Hartenstein adopts 
“jenes.”] 
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with any idea a priori. But [it^] is a feeling that applies 
merely to what is practical, and depends on the conception of 
a law, simply as to its form, not on account of any object, and 
therefore cannot be reckoned either as pleasure or pain, and yet 
produces an interest in obedience to the law, which we call the 
moral interest, just as the capacity of taking such an interest in 
the law (or respect for the moral law itself) is properly the 
moral feeling [or sentiment\. 

The consciousness of a free submission of the will to the law, 
yet combined with an inevitable constraint put upon all incli¬ 
nations, though only by our own reason, is respect for the law. 
The law that demands this respect and inspires it is clearly 
no other than the moral (for no other precludes all inclinations 
from exercising any direct influence on the will). An action 
which is objectively practical according to this law, to the 
exclusion of every determining principle of inclination, is duty, 
and this by reason of that exclusion includes in its concept 
practical obligation, that is, a determination to actions, however 
reluctantly they may be done. The feeling that arises from 
the consciousness of this obligation is not pathological, as 
would be a feeling produced by an object of the senses, but 
practical only, that is, it is made possible by a preceding (207) 
(objective) determination of the will and causality of the 
reason. As submission to the law, therefore, that is, as a com¬ 
mand (announcing constraint for the sensibly affected subject), 
it contains in it no pleasure, but on the contrary, so far, pain 
in the action. On the other hand, however, as this constraint 
is exercised merely by the legislation of our own reason, it also 
contains something elevating, and this subjective effect on feel¬ 
ing, inasmuch as pure practical reason is the sole cause of it, 
may be called in this respect self-approbation, since we recognize 
ourselves as determined thereto solely by the law without any 
interest, and are now conscious of a quite different interest 
subjectively produced tliereby, and which is purely practical and 

1 [The original sentence is incomplete. I have completed it in what 
seems the simplest way.] 
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free ; and our taking this interest in an action of duty is not 
suggested by any inclination, but is commanded and actually 
brought about by reason through the practical law; whence 
this feeling obtains a special name, that of respect. 

The notion of duty, therefore, requires in tlie action, ohjw- 
tivcly, agreement with the law, and, subjectively in its maxim, 
that respect for the law shall be the sole mode in which tlie 
will is determined thereby. And on this rests the distinction 
between the consciousness of having acted aevoTiliw] to tbdy 
&nA.fromdtdy, that is, from respect for the law. The former 
(legality) is possible even if inclinations have been the deter¬ 
mining principles of the will; but tlie latter {morality), moral 
worth, can be placed only in this, tliat the action is done from 
duty, that is, simply for the sake of the law.’ 

( 208 ) It is of the greatest importance to attend with the 
utmost exactness in all moral judgments to the sulijective 
principle of all maxims, that all the moralit}' of actions may 
be placed in tlie necessity of acting fhtty and from resiiect 
for the law, not from love and inclination for that which the 
actions are to produce. For men and all created rational beings 
moral necessity is constraint, that is oldigation, and every action 
based on it is to be conceived as a duty, not as a proceeding 
previously pleasing, or likely to be pleasing to us of our own 
accord. As if indeed we could ever bring it about that with¬ 
out respect for the law, which implies fear, or at least appre¬ 
hension of transgression, we of ourselves, like the independent 
Deity, could ever come into possession of holinm of will by tlie 
coincidence of our will with the pure moral law becoming as it 
were part of our nature, never to be shaken (in which ease the 


J If we examine accurately the notion of respect for persons as it has 
been already laid down, we shall perceive that it always rests on tho con¬ 
sciousness of a duty which an example shows us, and that respect, there¬ 
fore, can never have any but a moral ground, and that it is very good and 
even, in a psychological point of view, very useful for tho knowledge of 
mankind, that whenever we use this expression wo should attend to this 
secret and marvellous, yet often recurring, regard which men in their 
judgment pay to the moral law. 
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law would cease to be a command for us, as we could never be 
tempted to be untrue to it). 

The moral law is in fact for the will of a perfect being a 
law of holiness, but for the will of every finite rational being a 
law of duty, of moral constraint, and of the determination of its 
actions hj reject for this law and reverence for its duty. No 
other subjective principle must be assumed as a motive, else 
while the action might chance to be such as the law prescribes, 
yet as it does not proceed from duty, the intention, which is 
the thing properly in question in this legislation, is not moral. 

(209) It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men from 
love to them and from sympathetic good will, or to be just from 
love of order; but this is not yet the true moral maxim of our 
conduct which is suitable to our position amongst rational liciugs 
as nwn, when we pretend with fanciful pride to set ourselves 
above the thought of duty, like volunteers, and, as if we were 
independent on the command, to want to do of our own gooil 
pleasure what we think we need no command to do. We stand 
under a discipline of reason, and in all our maxims must not 
forget our subjection to it, nor withdraw anything therefrom, 
or by an egotistic presumption diminish aught of the authority 
of the law (although our own reason gives it) so as to set the 
determining principle of our will, even though the law be con¬ 
formed to, anywhere else but in the law itself and in resiiect 
for this law. Duty and obligation are the only names that we 
must give to our relation to the moral law. We arc indeed 
legislative members of a moral kingdom rendered possible liy 
freedom, and presented to us by reason as an object of respect; 
but yet we are subjects in it, not the sovereign, and to mistake 
our inferior position as creatures, and presumptuously to reject 
the authority of the moral law, is already to revolt from it in 
spirit, even though the letter of it is fulfilled. 

With this agrees very well the possibility of, such a com¬ 
mand as; Z0V6 God ahovc ewrytlwncj, and thy neighbour as tluy- 
solf} For as a command it requires respect for a law (210) 


' This lavsr is in striking contrast with the principle of private happiness 
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which mnnuinds love and does not leave it to our own ar¬ 
bitrary choice to make this our principle. Love to God, 
however, considered as an inclination (pathological love), is 
impossible, for he is not an object of the senses. The same 
affection towards men is possible no doubt, but cannot be com¬ 
manded, for it is not in the power of any man to love anyone 
at command; therefore it is only practiad love that is meant in 
that pith of all laws. To love God means, in this sense, to like 
to do His commandments; to love one’s neighbour means to 
like to practise all duties towards him. But the conirnaud that 
makes this a rule cannot command us to have this disposition 
in actions confoi-med to duty, but only to mdeavowr after it. 
For a command to like to do a thing is in itself contrjidietory, 
because if we already know of ourselves what we are bound 
to do, and if further we are conscious of liking to do it, a com¬ 
mand would be quite needless; and if we do it not willingly, 
but only out of respect for the law, a command that makes this 
respect the motive of our maxim would directly counteract the 
disposition commanded. That law of all laws, therefoi’e, like 
all the moral precepts of the Gospel,exhibits the moral disposition 
in all its perfection, in which, viewed as an Ideal of holiness, 
it is not attainable by any creature, but yet is the pattern 
which we should strive to approach, and in an uninterrupted 
but infinite progress become like to. In fact, if a rational 
creature could ever reach this point, that he thoroughly liken 
to do all moral laws, this would mean that there does not exist 
in him even the possibility of a desire that would tempt him 
to deviate from them; for to overcome such a desire always 
costs the subject some sacrifice, and therefore require-s self¬ 
compulsion, that is, inward constraint to something that one 
does not quite like to do; and no creature can ever reach this 
stage of moral disposition (211). For, being a creature, and 
therefore always dependent with respect to what he requires 


wMcli some make the supreme principle of morality. This would be 
expressed thus : Love thyself above everythlmj^ and God and thy ^wighhour 
for thine own sake. 
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for complete satisfaction, he can never be quite free from 
desires and inclinations, and as these rest on physical causes, 
they can never of themselves coincide with the moral law,^ the 
sources of which are quite different; and therefore they make 
it necessary to found the mental disposition of one^s maxims 
on moral obligation, not on ready inclination, but on respect, 
which demands obedience to the law, even though one may not 
like it; not on love, which apprehends no inward reluctance 
of the will towards the law. Nevertheless, this latter, namely, 
love to the law (which would then cease to be a command, 
and then morality, which would have passed subjectively into 
holiness, would cease to be virtue), must be the constant tlu)ugli 
unattainable goal of his endeavours. For in the case of what 
we highly esteem, bub yet (on account of the consciousness 
of our weakness) dread, the increased facility of satisfying it 
changes the most reverential awe into inclination, and respect 
into love: at least this would be the perfection of a disposition 
devoted to the law, if it were possible for a creature to attain it.- 


^ [Compare Butler :—“Though we should suppose it impossible for 
particular aftections to be absolutely coincident with the moral principle, 
and consequently should allow that such creatures . . . would for ever 
remain defectible ; yet their danger of actually deviating from riglit may 
be almost infinitely lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains 
of it—if that may be called danger against which there is an adecfuatc 
effectual security.”— Analogy, Fitzgerald's Ed., p. 100.] 

! - [What renders this discussion not irrelevant is the fact that the 

I German language, like the English, possesses but one word to express 

■ (piKeTv, ayairap, and ipau. The first, expresses the love of affection. 

The general good-will due from man to man had no name in classical Greek ; 
it is described in one aspect of it by Aristotle as <piKia wadovs (cal rod 
crripyeiv (Eth. Nic. iv. 05); elsewhere, however, he calls it simply (pL^ia. 
(viii. 11, 7). The verb ayairdw was used by the LXX in the precept quoted 
I in the text, though elsewhere they emjdoyed it as ~ But in the New 

^ Test, the verb, and with it the noun dydTrn (which is not found in classical 

^ writers), were appropriated to this state of mind. Aristotle, it may be 

1 observed, uses dyairdoi, of love to one’s own better part (ix. 8, 0). ^Epav 

I does not occur in the New Test, at ail. Butler’s Sermons on Love of our 

i Neighbour, and Love of God, may be usefully compared witli these 

‘ observations of Kant.] 

,1 N 
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This reflection is intended not so much to clear up the 
evangelical command just cited, in order to prevent 7 ’diffiom 
faTMticism in regard to love of God, l)ut to define accurately 
the moral disposition with regard directly to our duties 
towards men, and to cheek, or if possible prevent, n merely moral 
fanaticmi which infects many persons. Tlie stage of morality 
on which man (and, as far asVe can see, every rational creature) 
stands is respect for the moral law. The disposition that he 
ought to have in obeying this is to obey it from duty, not 
from spontaneous (212) inclination, or from an endeavour taken 
up from liking and unbidden; and this proper moral condition 
in which he can always be is virtue, that is, moral disposition 
militant, and not holiness in the fancied possession of a perfect 
purity of the disposition of the will. It is nothing but moral 
fanaticism and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused into 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, sublime, and 
magnanimous, by which men are led into the delusion that it 
is not duty, that is, respect for the law, whose yoke (an easy 
yoke indeed, because reason itself imposes it on us) they must 
bear, whether they like it or not, tliat constitutes tlie deter¬ 
mining principle of their actions, and which always humbles 
them while they ohey it; fancying that those actions are ex¬ 
pected from them, not from duty, l)ut as pure merit. For not 
only would they, in imitating such deeds from such a prin¬ 
ciple, not have fulfilled the spirit of the law in the least, 
which consists not in the legality of the action (without regard 
to principle), but in the subjection of the mind to "the law; not 
only do they make the motives pathological (seated in sympathy 
or self-love), not moral (in the law), but they produce in this 
way a vain, high-flying, fantastic way of thinking, flattering 
themselves with a spontaneous goodness of heart tliat needs 
neither spur nor bridle, for which no command is needed, and 
thereby forgetting their obligation, which they ought to think of 
rather than merit. Indeed actions of others which are done with 
great sacrifice, and merely for the sake of duty, may be praised 
as mile and sMime, but only so far as there are traces which 
suggest that they were done wholly out of respect for duty 
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and not from excited feelings (213). If these, however, are set 
before anyone as examples to be imitated, respect for duty 
(which is the only true moral feeling) must be employed as 
the motive—this severe holy precept which never allows our 
vain self-love to dally with pathological impulses (however 
analogous they may be to morality), and to take a pride in 
meritofioiis worth. Now if we search we shall find for all 
actions that are worthy of praise a law of duty which com- 
mcmds, and does not leave us to choose what may be agree¬ 
able to our inclinations. This is the only way of representing 
things that can give a moral training to the soul, because it 
alone is capable of solid and accurately defined principles. 

It fanaticism in its most general sense is a deliberate over¬ 
stepping of the limits of human reason, then 
is such an overstepping of the bounds that practical pure reason 
sets to mankind, in that it forbids us to place the subjective 
determining principle of correct actions, that is, their moral 
motive, in anything but the law itself^^or to place the disposition 
which is thereby brought into the maxims in anything but 
respect for this law, and hence commands us to take as the 
supreme vital principle of all morality in men the thought of 
duty, which strikes down all arrogance as well as vain self-love. 

If this is so, it is not only writers of romance or sentimental 
educators (although they may be zealous opponents of senti- 
mentalii 5 m), but sometimes even philosophers, nay, even the 
severest of all^ the Stoics, that have brought in moral fanaticism 
instead of a sober but wise moral discipline, although the fana¬ 
ticism of the latter was more heroic, that of the former of an 
insipid, effeminate character; and we may, without hypocrisy, 
say of the moral teaching of the Gospel (214), that it first, by 
the purity of its moral principle, and at the same time by its 
suitability to the limitations of finite beings, brought all the 
good conduct of men under the discipline of a duty plainly set 
before their eyes, which does not permit them to indulge in 
dreams of imaginary moral perfections; and that it also set the 
bounds of humility (that is, self-knowledge) to self-conceit as 
well as to self-love, both which are ready to mistake their limits. 
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Duty ! Thou sublime and mighty name that dost embrace 
nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest submission, and 
yet seekest not to move the will by threatening aught that 
would arouse natural aversion or terror, but merely boldest 
forth a law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and 
yet gains reluctant reverence (though not always obedience)^ 
a law before which all inclinations are dumb, even though they 
secretly counter-work it; what origin is there worthy of thee,, 
and where is to be found the root of thy noble descent which 
proudly rejects all kindred with the inclinations ; a root to be 
derived from which is the indispensable condition of the only 
worth which men can give themselves ? 

It can be nothing less than a power which elevates man 
above himself (as a part of the world of sense), a power which 
connects him with an order of things that only the understand¬ 
ing can conceive, with a world which at the same time commands 
the whole sensible world, and with it the empirically determin¬ 
able existence of man in time, as well as the sum-total of all 
ends (which totality alone suits such unconditional practical 
laws as the moral). This power is nothing but fersonality, that 
is, freedom and independence on the mechanism of nature, yet, 
regarded also as a faculty of a being which is subject to special 
laws, namely, pure practical laws given by its own reason (215) i 
so that the person as belonging to the sensible world is subject 
to his own personality as belonging to the intelligible [super¬ 
sensible] world. It is, then, not to be wondered^ at that man, 
as belonging to both worlds, must regard his own nature in 
reference to its second and highest characteristic only with 
reverence, and its laws with the highest respect. ' 

On this origin are founded many expressions which designate 
the worth of objects according to moral ideas. The moral law 
is holy (inviolable). Man is indeed unholy enough; but he must 
regard humanity in his own person as holy. In all creation 
everything one chooses, and over which one has any power, 
may be used merely as means ; man alone, and with him every 
rational creature, is an end in himself. By virtue of the auto¬ 
nomy of his freedom he is the subject of the moral law, which 
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is holy. Just for this reason every will, even every person’s 
own individual will, in relation to itself, is restricted to the 
condition of agreement with the autonomy of the rational 
being, that is to say, that it is not to be subject to any purpose 
which cannot accord with a law which might arise from the 
will of the passive subject himself; the latter is, therefore, 
never to be employed merely as means, but as itself also, 
concurrently, an end. We justly attribute this condition even 
to the Divine will, with regard to the rational beings in tlie 
world, which are His creatures, since it rests on %\<d\xycTS(mility, 
by which alone they are ends in themselves. 

This respect-inspiring idea of personality which sets before 
our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its higlier aspect), 
while at the same time it shows us the want of accord of our 
conduct with it, and thereby strikes down self-conceit, is even 
natural to the commonest reason, and easily observed (216). Has 
not every even moderately honourable man sometimes found 
that, where by an otherwise inoffensive lie he might either have 
withdrawn himself from an unpleasant business, or even have 
procured some advantage for a loved and well-deserving friend, 
he has avoided it solely lest he should despise himself secretly 
in his own eyes ? When an upright man is in the greatest 
distress, which he might have avoided if he could only have 
disregarded duty, is he not sustained by the consciousness that 
he has maintained humanity in its proper dignity in his own 
person and honoured it, that he has no reason to be ashamed of 
himself in his own sight, or to dread the inward glance of self- 
examination ? This consolation is not liappiness, it is not even 
the smallest part of it, for no one would wish to have occasion 
for it, or would perhaps even desire a life in such circum¬ 
stances. But he lives, and he cannot endure that he should be 
in his own eyes unworthy of life. This inward peace is there¬ 
fore merely negative as regards what can make life pleasant; it 
is, in fact, only the escaping the danger of sinking in personal 
worth, after everything else that is valuable has been lost. It 
is the effect of a respect for something quite different from life, 
something in comparison and contrast with which life with all 
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its enjoyment has no value. He still lives only because it is 
his duty, not because be finds anything pleasant in life. 

Such is the nature of the true motive of pure practical 
reason; it is no other than the pure moral law itself, inasmuch 
as it makes us conscious of the sublimity of our own super¬ 
sensible existence, and subjectively (217) produces respect for 
them higher nature in men who are also conscious of their 
sensible existence and of the consequent dependence of their 
pathologically very susceptible nature. How with this motive 
may be combined so many charms and satisfactions of life, that 
even on this account alone the most prudent choice of a rational 
Epicurean reflecting on the greatest advantage of life would 
declare itself on the side of moral conduct, and it may even he 
advisable to join this prospect of a cheerful enjoyment of life 
with that supreme motive which is already sufficient of itself; 
but only as a counterpoise to the attractions which vice does nob 
fail to exhibit on the opposite side, and not so as, even in the 
smallest degree, to place in this the proper moving power whon 
duty is in question. For that would be just the same as to 
wish to taint the purity of the moral disposition in its source. 
The majesty of duty has nothing to do with enjoyment of life ; 
it has its special law and its special tribunal, and though the 
two should be never so well shaken together to be given well 
mixed, like medicine, to the sick soul, yet they will soon 
separate of themselves; and if they do not, the former will nob 
act; and although physical life might gain somewhat in force, 
the moral life would fade away irrecoverably. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ANALYTIC OF FUEE PEACTICAX 

REASON. 


By the critical exammation of a science, or of a portion of it, 
which constitutes a system by itself, I understand the inquiry 
and proof why it must have this and no other systematic 
form (218), when we compare it with another system which is 
based on a similar faculty of knowledge. How practical and 
speculative reason are based on the same faculty, so far as both 
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are jpure reason. Therefore the difference in their systematic 
form must be determined by the comparison of both, and the 
ground of this must be assigned. 

The Analytic of pure theoretic reason had to do with the 
knowledge of such objects as may have been given to the 
understanding, and was obliged therefore to begin from intuition, 
and consequently (as this is always sensible) from sensibility; 
and only after that could advance to concepts (of the objects of 
this intuition), and could only end with pTimi^)Us after both 
these had preceded. On the contrary, since practical reason 
has not to do with objects so as to hnoio them, but with its own 
faculty of realizing them (in accordance with the knowledge of 
them), that is, with a will which is a causality, inasmuch as 
reason contains its determining principle; since consequently it 
has not to furnish an object of intuition, Imt as practical reason 
has to furnish only a law (because the notion of causality 
always inplies the reference to a law which determines the 
existence of the many in relation to one another); hence a 
critical examination of the Analytic of reason, if this is to be 
practical reason (and this is* properly the problem), must begin 
with the possibility of practical principles d priori Only after 
that can it proceed to concepts of the objects of a practical 
reason, namely, those of absolute good and evil, in order to 
assign them in accordance with those principles (for prior to 
those principles they cannot possibly be given as good and evil 
by any faculty of knowledge), and only then could the section 
be concluded with the last chapter, that, namely, which treats of 
the relation of the pure practical reason to the sensibility (219) and 
of its necessary influence thereon, which is d priori cognisable^ 
that is, of the moral sentiment. Thus the Analytic of the prac¬ 
tical pure reason has the whole extent of the conditions of its 
use in common with the theoretical, but in reverse order. The 
Analytic of pure theoretic reason was divided into transcen¬ 
dental iEsthetic and transcendental Logic, that of the practical 
reversely into Logic and .Esthetic of pure practical reason (if 
I may, for the sake of analogy merely, use these designations, 
which are not quite suitable). This logic again was there 
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divided into the Analytic of concepts and that of principles: 
here into that of principles and concepts. The Esthetic also 
had in the former cases two parts, on account of the two kinds 
of sensible intuition; here the sensibility is not considered as 
a capacity of intuition at all, but merely as feeling (which can 
be a subjective ground of desire), and in regard to it pure 
practical reason admits no further division. 

It is also easy to see the reason why this division into two 
parts with its subdivision was not actually adopted here (as one 
might have been induced to attempt by the example of the 
former critique). For since it is jpiire reason that is here con¬ 
sidered in its practical use, and consequently as proceeding from 
d priori principles, and not from empirical principles of deter¬ 
mination, hence the division of the analytic of pure practical 
reason must resemble that of a syllogism, namely, proceeding 
from the universal in the major premiss (the moral principle), 
through a minor premiss containing a subsumption of possible 
actions (as good or evil) under the former, to the conclusion, 
namely, the subjective determination of the will (an interest in 
the possible practical good, and in the maxim founded on it). 
He who has been able to convince himself of the truth of the 
positions occurring in the Analytic (220) will take pleasure in 
such comparisons; for they justly suggest the expectation that 
we may perhaps some day be able to discern the unity of the 
whole faculty of reason (theoretical as well as practical), and be 
able to derive all from one principle, which is what human 
reason inevitably demands, as it finds complete satisfaction only 
in a perfectly systematic xinity of its knowledge. 

If now we consider also the contents of the knowledge that 
we can have of a pure practical reason, and by means of it, as 
shown by the Analytic, we find, along with a remarkable 
analogy between it and the theoretical, no less remarkable 
differences. As regards the theoretical, the faculty of a pure 
rational cognition d priori could be easily and evidently proved 
by examples from sciences (in which, as they put their prin¬ 
ciples to the test in so many ways by methodical use, there is 
not so much reason as in common knowledge to fear a secret 
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mixture of empirical principles of cognition). But, that pure 
reason without the admixture of any empirical principle is 
practical of itself, this could only he shown from the commonest 
'practical im of reason, by verifying the fact, that every man’s 
natural reason acknowledges the supreme practical principle 
as the supreme law of his will—a law completely d priori, and 
not depending on any sensible data. It was necessary first 
to establish and verify the purity of its origin, even in the jnclg-- 
runt of this common reason, before science could take it in hand 
to make use of it, as a fact, that is, prior to all disputation about 
its possibility, and all the consequences that may be drawn from 
it. But this circumstance may be readily explained from what 
has just been said (221); because practical j)ure reason must 
necessarily begin with princijples, which therefore must be the 
first data, the foundation of all science, and cannot be derived 
from it. It was possible to effect this verification of moral 
principles as principles of a pure reason quite well, and with 
sufficient certainty, by a single appeal to the judgment of com¬ 
mon sense, for this reason, that anything empirical which might 
slip into our maxims as a determining principle of the will can 
be detected at once by the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
necessarily attaches to it as exciting desire; whereas pure prac¬ 
tical reason positively o^eficses to admit this feeling into its prin¬ 
ciple as a condition. The heterogeneity of the determining 
principles (the empirical and rational) is clearly detected by 
this resistance of a practically legislating reason against every 
admixture of inclination, and by a peculiar kind of smtiment, 
which, however, does not precede the legislation of the practical 
reason, but, on the contrary, is produced by this as a constrahit, 
namely, by the feeling of a respect such as no man has for incli¬ 
nations of whatever kind but for the law only; and it is detected 
in so marked and prominent a manner that even the most unin¬ 
structed cannot fail to see at once in an example presented to 
him, that empirical principles of volition may indeed urge him 
to follow their attractions, but that he can never be expected to 
olc'ij anything but the pure practical law of reason alone. 

The distinction between the doctrine of hapjpiness and the 
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doctrinii of morality [ethics], in the former of which empirical 
principles constitute the entire fouruUitiion, while in tlie second 
they do not form the smallest part of it, is tlie first and most 
iriij)orta.i) t office of the analytic of pure practical reason; and 
it must proceed in it with as much emdness (222) and, so to 
speak, scrvxyido'usness as any geometer in iris worlc, Tlie philo¬ 
sopher, however, has greater difficulties to contend witli liere 
(as always in rational cognition by means of concepts merely 
without construction), because he cannot taln^ any intuition as 
a foundation (for a pure noumenon). He has, howiwei’, tliis 
advantage that, like the clieniist, lie can at any time mak (3 an 
experiment with every man’s practical reason for tJio |>ur| »ose of 
distinguisliing tho moral (pure) principle of didKiriiririatf(iii from 
the empirical, namely, by adding the moral law (as a determin¬ 
ing principle) to tlie empirically afiected will. f tliat of ^^lle 
man wlio would ]:)e ready to lie liecause he can gain something 
thereby). It is as if tlie analyst added alkali to a, solution of 
lime in h}alrocliloric acid, the acid at onct^ forsalces tlie lime, 
combines with tlie alkali, and the lime is pincipitated. tf nst in 
th(i same way, if to a man wlio is otlierwise lioneBt (or wlio for 
this occasion places himself only in thouglit in the position of 
an honest man), we present the moral law by whicli he rcKjog- 
nizes the worthlessness of the liar, his practical reason (in fiirm- 
ing a judgment of what ought to be done) at once forsakes tlie 
advantage, combines with that wliicli maintains in him respect 
for his own p( 3 rson (truthfulness), and the advantage after it lias 
been separated and washed from every particle of reason (wliich 
is altogetlier on the side of duty) is easily weighed liy everycme, 
so that it can enter into combination with reason in otlier cases, 
only not where it could be opposed to tlie moral law, wliich 
reason never forsakes, but most closely unites itself with. 
But it does not follow that this distinction between tlie 
principle of happiness and that of morality is an oiyimition 
between them, and pure practical reason does not re(|uiro tliat we 
should all claim to happiness, but only that tlie moment 

duty is in question we should take no accoimt of liappiness (223). 
It may even in certain respects be a duty to provide for liappx- 
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ness ; partly, because (including skill, wealth, riches) it contains 
means for the fulfilment of our duty; partly, because the absence 
of it (e,g. poverty) implies temptation to transgress our duty. 
But it can never be an immediate duty to promote our happiness, 
still less can it be the principle of all duty. Now, as all deter¬ 
mining principles of the will, except the law of pure practical 
reason alone (the moral law) are all empirical, and therefore, as 
such belong to the principle of happiness, they must all be kept 
apart from the supreme principle of morality, and never be in¬ 
corporated with it as a condition; since this would be to destroy 
all moral worth just as much as any emj)irical admixture with 
geometrical principles would destroy the certainty of mathema¬ 
tical evidence, which in Plato’s opinion is the most excellent 
thing in mathematics, even surpassing their utility. 

Instead, however, of the Deduction of the supreme principle 
of pure practical reason, that is, the explanation of the possi¬ 
bility of such a knowledge d jmm, the utmost we were able to 
do was to show that if we saw the possibility of the freedom of 
an efficient cause, we should also see not merely the possibility, 
but even the necessity of the moral law as the supreme practical 
law of rational beings, to whom we attribute freedom of cau¬ 
sality of their will; because both concepts are so inseparaldy 
united, that we might define practical freedom as independence 
of the will on anything but the moral law. But we cannot 
perceive the possibility of the freedom of an efficient cause, 
especially in the world of sense; we are fortunate if only we 
can be sufficiently assured that there is no proof of its imijos- 
sibility, and are now by the moral law which postulates it com¬ 
pelled (224), and therefore authorffied to assume it. However, 
there are still many who think that they can explain this free¬ 
dom on empirical principles, like any other j)hysical faculty, 
and treat it as a 'psychological property, the explanation of which 
only requires a more exact study of the nature of the soul and of 
the motives of the will, and not as a transcc'ndmtal predicate of 
the causality of a being that belongs to the world of sense (which 
is really the point). They thus deprive us of the grand revela-' 
tion which we obtain through practical reason by means of the 
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moral law, the revelation, namely, of a supersensible world by 
the realization of the otherwise transcendent concept of freedom, 
and by this deprive us also of the moral law its(df, which admits 
no empirical principle of determination. Therefoixj it will be 
necessary to add something here as a protection against this 
delusion, and to exhibit mwpirimm in its naked superficiality. 

The notion of causality as physiml necessity^ in oj)])OBition to 
the same notion m freedom., concerns only tlie existence of tilings 
so far as it is deUmminahle in time, and, consequently, as pheno¬ 
mena, in opposition to their causality as things in tliemselves. 
Now if we take the attributes of existence of things in time for 
attributes of things in themselves (wliich is tlui common view), 
then it is impossible to reconcile the necessity of the caus*xl rela¬ 
tion with freedom; they are contradictory. For from tdie former 
it follows that every event, and consequently over}^ action tfiat 
takes place at a certain point of time, is a necessary lesnlt/ of 
what existed in time preceding. Now as time i>a8t is no longer 
in my power, hence every action that I perform, must be the 
necessary result of certain determining grounds whieh are not in 
m/y power, that is, at the moment in which I am acting I am 
never free ( 225 ). Nay, even if 1, assume tliat my whole exis¬ 
tence is independent on any foreign cause (for instance, <5odl, 
so that the determining principles of my cansality, and even of 
my whole existence, were not outside myself, yet this would not 
in the least transform that physical necessity into freedom. For 
at every moment of time I am still under the .necessity of being 
determined to action by that which is not in my power, and tlie 
series of events m&nite a parte priori which I only continue 
according to a pro-determined order, and could never begin ()f 
myself, would be a continuous physical chain, and theiefore my 
causality would never be freedom. 

If, then, we would attribute freedom to a being wliose exis¬ 
tence is determined in time, we cannot except him from the law 
of necessity as to all events in his existence, and consequently 
as to his actions also; for that would be to hand liim ova^r to blind 
chance. Now as this law inevitably applies to all the causality 
of things, so far as their existence is determinable m time, it 
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follows that if this were the mode in which we had also to 
conceive the existence of these things in themselves, freedom must 
be rejected as a vain and impossible conception. Consequently, 
if we would still save it, no other way remains but to consider 
that the existence of a thing, so far as it is determinable in 
time, and therefore its causality, according to the law of physical 
necessity, belong to appearance, and to attribute freedom to the 
same leing as a thing in itself. This is certainly inevitable, if 
we would retain both these contradictory concepts together; 
but in application when we try to explain their combination 
in one and the same action, great difficulties present themselves 
which seem to render such a combination impracticable. 

( 226 ) When I say of a man who commits a theft that, by 
the physical law of causality, this deed is a necessary result of 
the determining causes in preceding time, then it was impossible 
that it could not have happened; how then can the judgment, 
according to the moral law, make any change, and suppose 
that it could have been omitted, because the law says that it 
ought to have been omitted: that is, how can a man be called 
quite free at the same moment, and with respect to the same 
action in which he is subject to an inevitable physical necessity? 
Some try to evade this by saying that the causes that determine 
his causality are of such a hind as to agree with a comparative 
notion of freedom. According to this, that is sometimes called 
a free effect, the determining physical cause of which lies within 
in the acting thing itself, e.g, that which a projectile performs 
when it is in free motion, in which case we use the word '' free¬ 
dom,” because while it is in flight it is not urged by anything 
external; or as we call the motion of a clock a free motion, 
because it moves its hands itself, which therefore do not require 
to be pushed by external force; so although the actions of man 
are necessarily determined by causes which precede in time, we 
yet call them free, because these causes are ideas produced by 
our own faculties, whereby desires are evoked on occasion of 
circumstances, and hence actions are wrought according to our 
own pleasure. This is a wretched subterfuge with which some 
persons still let themselves be put off, and so think they have 
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solved, with a petty word-jugglery, that difiieult problem, at the 
solution of which centuries have laboured in vain, and which can 
therefore scarcely be found so completely on the surface. In 
fact, in the question about the freedom which must be the 
foundation of all moral laws and the consequent responsibility 
i 227 ), it does not matter whether the principles which necessarily 
determine causality by a physical law reside within the subject 
or vAthoiit him, or in the former case whether these principles 
are instinctive or are conceived by reason, if, as is admitted by 
these men themselves, these determining ideas have the ground 
of their existence in time and in the antecedent state, and this 
again in an antecedent, &c. Then it matters not that these 
are internal; it matters not that they have a psychological 
and not a mechanical causality, that is, produce actions by 
means of ideas, and not by bodily movements; they are still 
determining principles of the causality of a being whose existence 
is determinable in time, and therefore under the necessitation 
of conditions of past time, which therefore, when the subject 
has to act, are no longer in his poioer. This may imply psycho¬ 
logical freedom (if we choose to apply this term to a merely 
mternal chain of ideas in the mind), but it involves physical 
necessity, and therefore leaves no room for transcendental 
freedom, which must be conceived as independence on every¬ 
thing empirical, and, consequently, on nature generally, whether 
it is an object of the internal sense considered in time only, or 
of the external in time and space. Without this freedom 
(in the latter and true sense), which alone is practical d priori, 
no moral law and no moral imputation are possible. Just for 
this reason the necessity of events in time, according to the 
|)hysieal law of causality, may be called the mechanism of 
natuie, although we do not mean by this that things which 
are subject to it must be really material machines. We look 
here only to the necessity of the connexion of events in a time- 
series as it is developed according to the physical law, whether 
the subject in which (228) this development takes place is called 
automaton materixile when the mechanical being is moved by 
matter, or with Leibnitz when it is impelled by 
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ideas; and if the freedom of our will were no other than the 
latter (say the psychological and comparative, not also transcen¬ 
dental, that is, absolute), then it would at bottom be nothing 
better than the freedom of a turnspit, which, when once it is 
wound up, accomplishes its motions of itself. 

Now, in order to remove in the supposed case the apparent 
contradiction between freedom and the mechanism of nature in 
one and the same action, we must remember what was said in 
the Critique of Pure Eeason, or what follows therefrom, viz. 
that the necessity of nature, which cannot co-exist with the 
freedom of the subject, appertains only to the attributes of the 
thing that is subject to time-conditions, consequently only to 
those^ of the acting subject as a phenomenon; that therefore in 
this respect the determining principles of every action of the 
same reside in what belongs to past time, and is no longer in his 
'power (in which must be included his own past actions and the 
character that these may determine for him in his own eyes as 
a phenomenon). But the very same subject being on the other- 
side conscious of himself as a thing in himself, considers his 
existence also m so far as it is not suhject to time-conditions, and 
regards himself as only determinable by laws which he gives 
himself through reason; and in this his existence nothing is 
antecedent to the determination of his will, but every action, 
and in general every modification of his existence, varying 
according to his internal sense, even the whole series of his 
existence as a sensible being, is in the consciousness of his 
supersensible existence nothing but the result, and never to 
be regarded as the determining principle, of his causality as 
a noumenon. In this view now the rational being can justly 
say of every unlawful action that he performs (229), that he 
could very well have left it undone; although as appearance 
it is sufficiently determined in the past, and in this respect is 
absolutely necessary; for it, with all the past which deter¬ 
mines it, belongs to the one single phenomenon of his character 
which he makes for himself, in consequence of which he 


^ [Eead “denen,” not “dem.”] 
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imputes the causality of those appearances to himself as a cause 
independent on sensibility. 

With this agree perfectly the judicial sentences of that 
wonderful faculty in us which we call conscience.^ A man 
may use as much art as he likes in order to paint to himself an 
unlawful act that he remembers, as an unintentional error, a 
mere oversight, such as one can never altogether avoid, and 
therefore as something in which he was carried away by the 
stream of physical necessity, and thus to make himself out 
innocent, yet he finds that the advocate wlio speaks in his 
favour can by no means silence the accuser witliin, if only lie 
is conscious that at the time when he did this wrong ht! was in 
his senses, that is, in possession of his freedom; and, nevertlie- 
less, he accounts for his error from some bad habits, which liy 
gradual neglect of attention he has allowed to grow upon him 
to such a degree that he can regard his error as its na(,nral 
consequence, although this cannot protect him from the Idame 
and reproacli which he casts upon himself, 'rhis is also the 
ground of repentance for a long past action at every recollection 
of it; a painful feeling produced by tire moral sentiment, and 
which is practically void in so far as it cannot servo to nndo 
what has been done. (Hence IVkdk’i/,a,aa, true and consistfuit 
fatal'kt, declares it absurd, and he deserves to he commended 
for this candour more than those who, while they maintain 
the mechanism of the will in fact, and its freedom in words 
only (230), yet wish it to Ire thouglrt that they include it in 
their system of compromise, although they do not explain tire 
possibility of such moral imputation.) But the pain is quite 
legitimate, because when the law of our intelligible [super¬ 
sensible] existence (the moral law) is in question, reason 
recognizes no distinction of time, and only asks whether 
the event belongs to me, as my act, and then always morally 
connects the same feeling with it, whether it has hajrpened 
just now or long ago. Bor in reference to the Hiqm'mwihla 
consciousness of its existence (i.e. freedom) the life of mine is 


* [See note on Conscience.] 
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but a single phenomenon, which, inasmuch as it contains 
merely manifestations of the mental disposition with regard 
to the moral law {i,e. of the character), must be judged not 
according to the physical necessity that belongs to it as phe¬ 
nomenon, but according to the absolute spontaneity of freedom. 
It may therefore be admitted that if it were possible to have so 
profound an insight into a man’s mental character as shown by 
internal as well as external actions, as to know all its motives, 
even the smallest, and likewise all the external occasions that 
can influence them, we could calculate a man’s conduct for the 
future with as great certainty as a lunar or solar eclipse ; and 
nevertheless we may maintain that the man is free. In fact, if 
we were capable of a further glance, namely, an intellectual 
intuition of the same subject (which indeed is not granted bo 
us, and instead of it we have only the rational concept), then 
we should perceive that this whole chain of appearances in 
regard to all that concerns the moral laws depends on the 
spontaneity of the subject as a thing in itself, of the determina¬ 
tion of which no physical explanation can be given. In default 
of this intuition the moral law assures us of this distinction 
between the relation of our actions (231) as appearance to our 
sensible nature, and the relation of this sensible nature to the 
supersensible substratum in us. In this view, which is natural 
to our reason, though inexplicable, we can also justify some 
judgments which we passed with all conscientiousness, and 
which yet at first sight seem quite opposed to all equity. There 
are cases in which men, even with the same education which has 
been profitable to others, yet show such early depravity, and 
so continue to progress in it to years of manhood, that they are 
thought to be born villains, and their character altogether 
incapable of improvement; and nevertheless they are judged 
for what they do or leave undone, they are reproached for their 
faults as guilty; nay, they themselves (the children) regard 
these reproaches as well founded, exactly as if in spite of the 
hopeless natural quality of mind ascribed to them, they re¬ 
mained just as responsible as any other man. This could not 
happen if we did not suppose that whatever springs from a 
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man’s choice (as every action intentionally performed undonbt- 
edly does) lias as its foundation a free causality, which from 
early youth expresses its character in its manifestations {i.e. 
actions). These, on account of ilie uniformity of conduct, 
exhibit a natural connexion, which, however, doe.s not malce tlie 
vicious quality of the will necessary, but, on tlio contrary, is the 
consequence of the evil principles voluntarily adoptiMl and un- 
changealile, wliicli only make it so much the more culiiaUe and 
deserving of punishment. There still remains a dilliculty in 
the combination of freedom with the moclianism of nature in a 
being belonging to the world of sense : a dilliculty which, even 
after all the foregoing is admitted, blireatens freedom with com¬ 
plete destruction (232). Hut with this (huiger tlnu'c is also a 
circumstance that offers hope of an issue .still favouralile, to 
freedom, namely, that the same dillimdty presses ninch nume 
strongly (in fact, as we shall presently sei.*, i)res,seH only) on tlio 
system that liohls the existence dcterminahlc in time, and space 
to 1)0 the existence of things in themselves; it does not there¬ 
fore oblige us to give up' our capital su]>j)osition of the ideality 
of time as a mere form of sensible intuition, and consequently 
as a mere manner of representation which is projier to the 
subject as belonging to the world of semse ; and therefore it 
only recpiires that this view be reconciled witli tliis idea [of 
freedom]. 

The difficulty is as follows :—Even if it i.s admitted tliat the 
supersensible aulijcot can bo free with respect to a given action, 
although as a subject also belonging to tlie world of sense, he is 
under mechanical conditions with respect to the same, action; 
still, as soon as we allow that God as universal linst cause is also 
tlie cause of tlic existence of substmicc (a proposition wliich can 
never he given up witliout at the same time giving up the 
notion of God as the Being of all being.s, and tlierewith giving 
up His all-sufficiency, on which everything in theology depends), 
it seems as if wo must admit tliat a man’s actions have tlieir 
determining principle in something ■wkiclh is ■wimllii out of his 


* [Reading “ aufssugeben.’'] 
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foioQT^ namely, in the causality of a Supreme Being distinct 
from himself, and on whom his own existence and the whole 
determination of his causality are absolutely dependent. In 
point of fact, if a man’s actions as belonging to his modifications 
in time were not merely modifications of him as appearance, 
but as a thing in itself, freedom could not be saved, Man 
would be a marionette or an automaton, like Vaucanson’s,^ 
prepared and wound up by the Supreme Artist. Self-conscious¬ 
ness would indeed make him a thinking automaton; but the 
consciousness of his own spontaneity would be mere delusion if 
this were mistaken for freedom (233), and it would deserve this 
name only in a comparative sense, since, although the proximate 
determining causes of its motion and a long series of their 
determining causes are internal, yet the last and highest is 
found in a foreign land. Therefore I do not see how those 
who still insist on regarding time aiid space as attributes 
belonging to the existence of things inthemselves, can avoid 
.admitting the fatality of actions; or if (like the otherwise acute 
Mendelssohn'^) they allow them to be conditions necessarily 
belonging to the existence of finite and derived beings, but not 
to that of the infinite Supreme Being, I do not see on what 
ground they can justify such a distinction, or, indeed, how they 
can avoid the contradiction that meets them, when they hold 
that existence in time is an attribute necessarily belonging to 
finite things in themselves, whereas God is the cause of this 
existence, but cannot be the cause of time (or space) itself (since 
this must [on this hypothesis] be i)resupposed as a necessary 


' [Vaucanson constructed an automaton flute-player which imitated 
accurately the movements and the eflects of a genuine performer, and 
subsequently a mechanical duck which swam, dived, quacked, took barley 
from the hand, ate, drank, digested, dressed its wings, <&c., quite natu¬ 
rally. This was exhibited in Paris in 1741. These automata are described 
by D’Alembert in the BncyclopHie^ Arts. Andrmde and Automata: of. 
also Condorcet, Moges, tom. i., p. 643, ed. 1847.] 

[Moses Mendelssohn, a distinguished philosopher, grandfather of the 
musical composer. He is said to have been the procotype of Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise.] 
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a priori condition of the existence of things) and consequently 
as regards the existence of these things His causality must be 
subject to conditions, and even to the condition of time; and 
this would inevitably bring in everything contradictory to the 
notions of His infinity and independence. On the other hand, 
it is quite easy for us to draw the distinction between the 
attribute of the divine existence of being independent on all 
time-conditions, and that of a being of the world of sense, the 
distinction being that between the existence of a leing in itself 
and that of a thing in appearance. Hence, if this ideality of 
time and space is not adopted, nothing remains but Spmozism, 
in which space and time are essential attributes of the Supreme 
Being Himself, and the things dependent on Him (ourselves, 
therefore, included) are not substances, but merely accidents 
inhering in Him; since, if these things as His effects (234) exist 
in time only, this being the condition of their existence in them¬ 
selves, then the actions of these beings must be simply Hia 
actions which He performs m some place and time. Thus, 
Spinozism, in spite of the absurdity of its fundamental idea,, 
argues more consistently than the creation theory can, when 
bemgs assumed to be substances, and beings in themselves 
exiting in time, are regarded as effects of a Supreme Cause, and 
yet as not [belonging] to Him and His action, but as separate 
substances. 


The above-mentioned difficulty is resolved briefly and clearly 
as followsIf existence in time is a mere sensible mode of 
representation belonging to thinking beings in the world, and 
consequently does not apply to them as things m themsdves, 
then the creation of these beings is a creation of things in them¬ 
selves, smee the notion of creation does not belong to the 
sensible form of representation of existence or to causality but 
can only be referred to noumena. Consequently, when I sly of 
m the world of sense that they are created, I so far 
regard them as noumena. As it would be a contradiction, there¬ 
fore to sy that God is a creator of appearances, so also it is a 
wntradiction to say that as creator He is the cause of actions in 
the world of sense, and therefore as appearances, although nt 
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is the cause of the existence of the acting beings (which are 
noumena). If now it is possible to affirm freedom in spite of 
the natural mechanism of actions as appearances (by regarding 
existence in time as something that belongs only to appearances, 
not to things in themselves), then the circumstance that the 
.acting beings are creatures cannot make the slightest difference, 
since creation concerns their supersensible and not their sensible 
existence, and therefore cannot be regarded as the determining 
principle of the appearances. It would be quite different if the 
beings in the world as things in themselves (235) existed m 
since in that case the creator of substance would be at the same 
time the author of the whole mechanism of this substance. 

Of so great importance is the separation of time (as well as 
space) from the existence of things in themselves which was 
effected in the Critique of the Pure Speculative Eeason. 

It may be said that the solution here proposed involves 
great difficulty in itself, and is scarcely susceptible of a lucid 
exposition. But is any other solution that has been attempted, 
or that may be attempted, easier and more intelligible ? Eather 
might we say that the dogmatic teachers of metaphysics have 
shown more shrewdness than candour in keeping this difficult 
point out of sight as much as possible, in the hope that if they 
said nothing about it, probably no one would think of it. If 
science is to be advanced, all difficulties must be laid open, and 
we must even search for those that are hidden, for every diffi¬ 
culty calls forth a remedy, which cannot be discovered without 
science gaining either in extent or in exactness; and thus even 
obstacles become means of increasing the thoroughness of science. 
On the other hand, if the difficulties are intentionally concealed, 
or merely removed by palliatives, then sooner or later they burst 
out into incurable mischiefs, which bring science to ruin in an 
.absolute scepticism. 


Since it is, properly speaking, the notion of freedom alone 
amongst all the ideas of pure speculative reason that so greatly 
enlarges our knowledge in the sphere of the supersensible ( 236 ), 
though only of our practical knowledge, I ask myself why it 
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exclusively possesses so great fertility^ whereas the others only 
designate the vacant space for possible beings of the pure under¬ 
standing, but are unable by any means to define the concept of 
them. I presently find that as I cannot think anything without 
a category, I must first look for a category for the Eational Idea 
of freedom with which I am now concerned; and this is the 
category of causality ; and although freedom, a concept of the 
reason, being a transcendent concept, cannot have any intuition 
corresponding to it, yet the concept of the understanding —for the 
synthesis of which the former^ demands the unconditioned— 
(namely, the concept of causahty) must have a sensible intuition 
given, by which first its objective reality is assured, How, the 
categories are all divided into two classes—the mathematical, 
which concern the unity of synthesis in the conception of 
objects, and the dynamical, which refer to the unity of synthesis 
in the conception of the existence of objects. The former (those 
of magnitude and quality) always contain a synthesis of the 
homogeneous ; and it is not possible to find in this the uncon¬ 
ditioned antecedent to what is given in sensible intuition as- 
conditioned in space and time, as this would itself have to 
belong to space and time, and therefore be again still con¬ 
ditioned.^ Whence it resulted in the Dialectic of Pure Theoretic 
Eeason that the opposite methods of attaining the uncon¬ 
ditioned and the totality of the conditions were both wrong*. 
The categories of the second class (those of causality and of the 
neeesshy of a thing) did not require this homogeneity (of the 
conditioned and the condition in synthesis), since here what we 
have to explain is not how the intuition is compounded from a 


^ [The original is somewhat ambiguous; it has been suggested that ‘ ‘ the 
formerrefers to the Understanding (‘‘Verstand’* in Verstandes- 
begriff ). I am satisfied that it refers to “ Vernunfthegrrff,’’ for it is not the 
Understanding, but the Eeason that seeks the unconditioned. Compare 
ntih der M.V,, p. 262 (326). ‘‘The transcendental concept of the reason 
always aims at absolute totality in the synthesis of the conditions, and never 
reste except in the absolutely unconditioned,’^ {Meiklejohn, p. 228).] 
[Rosenkranz erroneously reads “unbediugt,” “unconditioned”: and 
“musste” for “musste.”] 
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manifold in it, but only how the existence of the conditioned 
object corresponding to it is added to the existence of the 
condition (237) (added, namely, in the understanding as con¬ 
nected therewith); and in that case it was allowable to suppose 
in the supersensible world the unconditioned antecedent to the 
altogether conditioned in the world of sense (both as regards 
the causal connexion and the contingent existence of things them¬ 
selves), although this unconditioned remained indeterminate, 
and to make the synthesis transcendent. Hence, it was found 
in the Dialectic of the Pure Speculative Eeason that the two 
apparently opposite methods of obtaining for the conditioned 
the unconditioned were not really contradictory, e.g. in the 
synthesis of causality to conceive for the conditioned in the 
series of causes and effects of the sensible world, a causality 
which has no sensible condition, and that the same action which, 
as belonging to the world of sense, is always sensibly con¬ 
ditioned, that is, mechanically necessary, yet at the same time 
may be derived from a causality not sensibly conditioned— 
being the causality of the acting being as belonging to the 
supersensible world—and may consequently be conceived as 
free. How, the only point in question was to change this mmj 
he into is ; that is, that we should be able to show in an actual 
case, as it were by a fact, that certain actions imply such 
a causality (namely, the intellectual, sensibly unconditioned), 
whether they are actual or only commanded, that is, objectively 
necessary in a practical sense. We could not hope to find this 
connexion in actions actually given in experience as events of 
the sensible world, since causality with freedom must always be 
sought outside the world of sense in the world of intelligence. 
But things of sense are the only things offered to our perception 
and observation. Hence, nothing remained but to find an 
incontestable objective principle of causality which excludes all 
sensible conditions; that is, a principle in which reason does not 
appeal further to something else as a determining ground of its 
causality ( 238 ), but contains this determining ground itself by 
means of that principle, and in which therefore it is itself 
as pwre reason practical. How, this principle had not to be 
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searched for or discovered; it had long been in the reaso:^ i 

men, and incorporated in their nature, and is the prinoif^^^ i 

morality. Therefore, that unconditioned causality, = 

faculty of it, namely, freedom, is no longer merely inde^^^^®^*^ j 

and problematically (this speculative reason could 

to be feasible), but is even (xs regards the law of its ! 

definitely and assertorially knoivn ; and with it the fact it t 

being (I myself) belonging to the world of sense, belong**^ | 

to the supersensible world, this is also positively * 

thus the reality of the supersensible world is established, 
practical respects definitely given, and this definiteness, 
for theoretical purposes would be transcendent, is for pr^^otical 
purposes immanent We could not, however, make a si^^nilar 
step as regards the second dynamical idea, namely, thati 
necessary leing. We could not rise to it from the sensible world * 

without the aid of the first dynamical idea. For if W^ af* j 

tempted to do so, we should have ventured to leave at a Tboxmd 1 

all that is given to us, and to leap to that of which notl'iixig is 1 

given us that can help us to effect the connexion of sxxcli a 
supersensible being with the world of sense (since the necoBSary 
being would have to be known as given outside ourselves), \ 

the other hand, it is now obvious that this connexion is cg^Yiite | 

possible in relation to our own subject, inasmuch as I kxiow | 

myself to be on the one side as an intelligible [supersensilble] t 

being determined by the moral law (by means of freedom);, and 
on the other side acting in the world of sense. It is the 
concept of freedom alone that enables us to find the um con¬ 
ditioned and intelligible [supersensible] for the conditioned a 

and sensible without going out of ourselves (239). For it is our 
own reason that by means of the supreme and unconditional 
practical law knows that itself and the being that is conscious 
of this law (our own person) belongs to the pure world of uxidLer- 
standing, and moreover defines the manner in which, as Bxich, 
it can be active. In this way it can be understood why ixx the 
whole faculty of reason it is the practical reason only that can 
help us to pass beyond the world of sense, and give us kxaow- 
ledge of a supersensible order and connexion, which, ho weaver, 
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for this very reason cannot be extended further than is necessary 
for pure practical purposes. 

Let me he permitted on this occasion to make one more 
remark, namely, that every step that we make with pure reason, 
even in the practical sphere where no attention is paid to subtle 
speculation, nevertheless accords with all the material points of 
the Critique of the Theoretical Eeason as closely and directly as 
if each step had been thought out with deliberate purpose to 
establish this confirmation. Such a thorough agreement, wholly 
unsought for, and quite obvious (as anyone can convince him¬ 
self, if he will only carry moral inquiries up to their principles), 
between the most important proposition of practical reason, 
and the often seemingly too subtle and needless remarks of the 
Critique of the Speculative Eeason, occasions surprise and 
astonishment, and confirms the maxim already recognized and 
praised by others, namely, that in every scientific inquiry we 
should pursue our way steadily with all possible exactness and 
frankness, without caring for any objections that may be raised 
from outside its sphere, but, as far as we can, to carry out 
our inquiry truthfully and completely by itself. Frequent 
observation has convinced me that when such researches are 
concluded, that which in one part of them appeared to me very 
questionable (240), considered in relation to other extraneous 
doctrines, when I left this doubtfulness out of sight for a time, 
and only attended to the busiuess in hand until it was com¬ 
pleted, at last was unexpectedly found to agree perfectly with 
what had been discovered separately without the least regard to 
those doctrines, and without any partiality or prejudice for them. 
Authors would save themselves many errors and much labour 
lost (because spent on a delusion) if they could only resolve to 
go to work with more frankness. 



(2«)B00K II. 

DIALECTIC OE PURE PEACTICAL EEASON. 


CHAPTEE I. 

• OF A DIALECTIC OF PUKE PKACTICAL KEASON GENEEALLT. 

P FEE reason always has its dialectic, whether it is considered 
in its speculative or its practical employment; for it 
requires the absolute totality of the conditions of what is 
given conditioned, and this can only be found in things in 
themselves. But as all conceptions of things in themselves 
must be referred to intuitions, and with us men these can 
never be other than sensible, and hence can never enable us 
to know objects as things in themselves but only as appear¬ 
ances, and since the unconditioned can never be found in this 
chain of appearances which consists only of conditioned and 
conditions; thus from applying this rational idea of the totality 
of the conditions (in other words, of the unconditioned) to- 
appearances there arises an inevitable illusion, as if these latter 
were things in themselves (242) (for in the absence of a warning, 
critique they are always regarded as such). This illusion 
would never be noticed as delusive if it did not betray itself by 
a conflict of reason with itself, when it applies to appearances, i 
its fundamental principle of presupposing the unconditioned to- ) 
everything conditioned. By this, however, reason is compelled / 
to trace this illusion to its source, and search how it can be-*- 
removed, and this can only be done by a complete critical i 
examination of the whole pure faculty of reason; so that the I 
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antinomy of the pure reason which is manifest in its dialectic 
is in fact the most beneficial error into which human reason 
could ever have fallen, since it at last drives us to search for 
the key to escape from this labyrinth; and when this key is 
found, it further discovers that which we did not seek but yet 
had need of, namely, a view into a higher and an immutable 
order of things, in which we even now are, and in which we 
are thereby enabled by definite precepts to continue to live 
according to the highest dictates of reason. 

It may be seen in detail in the Critique of Pure Eeason how 
in its speculative employment this natural dialectic is to be 
solved, and how the error which arises from a very natural 
illusion may be guarded against. But reason in its practical 
use is not a whit better off. As pure practical reason, it like¬ 
wise seeks to find the unconditioned for the practically con¬ 
ditioned (which rests on inclinations and natural wants), and 
this not as the determining principle of the will, but even when 
this is given (in the moral law) it seeks the unconditioned 
totality of the object of pure practical reason under the name 
of the Sumnfhum JBonum, 

To define this idea practically, ix, sufficiently for the max¬ 
ims of our rational conduct, (243) is the business of practical 
wisdom \ Wdslheitslclhre\ and this again as a science is 
in the sense in which the word was understood by the ancients, 
with whom it meant instruction in the concej)tion in which the 
smmium bomim was to be placed, and the conduct by which it 
was to be obtained. It would be well to leave this word in its 
ancient signification as a doctrine of the sv/mmwn bonmn, so far 
as reason endeavours to make this into a science. For on the 
one hand the restriction annexed would suit the Greek expres¬ 
sion (which signifies the love of wisdom), and yet at the same 
time would be sufficient to embrace under the name of philo¬ 
sophy the love of science: that is to say, of all speculative 
rational knowledge, so far as it is serviceable to reason, both for 
that conception and also for the practical principle determining 
our conduct, without letting out of sight the main end, on 
account of which alone it can be called a doctrine of practical 
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wisdom. On the other hand, it would be no liarru to deter tlie 
self-conceit of one who ventures to claim the title of plnlosopher 
by holding before him in the very definition a st^andai’d of self- 
estimation whicl) would A^ery much lower his pretensions. For 
a teachr of wmhni would mean soimdliing more than a scholar 
who has not come so far as to guide himself, iniKih less to guide 
others, with certain expectation of attaining so liigli an mid: it 
would mean a mastor in the tnoidediio of lomhmi, wlricli im|>lies 
more than a modest man would claim for liimself. 11 ius 
philosophy as well as wisdom wovdd ahvays remain au idfail, 
whicli objectively is pi’csented comj)l(d;e in reason aloiuL wliile. 
subjectively for the person it is only ilie goal of Iris un(?<‘asing 
endeavours, and no one would be Justified in iiroh^ssing to l>e 
in possession of it so as to assume tlie name of idiilnsoiylim', who 
could not also sliow its infallible eriects in liis own piason as an 
example (214) (in his solf-inastery and the inuiuestioned iut<*rest 
that he takes pre-eminently in the gmieral good), and tJiis tlie 
ancients also required as a condition of deserving that hommr- 
able title. 

We have another preliminary remark to make rt^spiKiiing 
tlie dialectic of the pure praetyical i-i^ason, on tlie ])oint of tiui 
definition of the mmmmn howmn (a successful solution of whic-Ii 
dialectic would lead us to expect, as in case; of lint of 
theoretical reason, the most beneficial eflects, inasmiu^h as t.he 
self-contradictions of pure practical reason htuieBtly sta,ted, and 
not concealed, force us to und(rrtake a complctf) criii(|ue of this 
faculty). 

The moral law is the sole determining primuijle of a pure 
will. But since this is merely formal {vh. as prescribiiig only 
the form of tlm maxim as universally legislative), it alisti-icts 
as a determining principle from all matter—that is to say, from 
every object of volition. Hence, thougli tlie Buw/immh hmomn 
may be the whole object of a pure practical reason, iji a }>ure 
will, yet it is not on that account to be regarded as its deUf’^ 
mining ffimifU ; and the moral law alone must be i*c!garded as 
the principle on wliich that and its realiisation or prciinotion aiT) 
aimed at. This remark is important in so delicate a case as the 
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determination of moral principles, where the slightest misinter¬ 
pretation perverts men’s minds. For it will have been seen 
from the Analytic, that if we assume any object under the 
name of a good as a determining principle of the will prior to 
the moral law, and then deduce from it the supreme practical 
principle, this would always introduce heteronomy, and crush 
out the moral principle. 

It is, however, evident that if the notion of the swmmuTn 
honum includes that of the moral law (245) as its supreme con¬ 
dition, then the summum looium would not merely be an object^ 
but the notion of it and the conception of its existence as possible 
by our own practical reason would likewise be the determining 
principle of the will, since in that case the will is in fact deter¬ 
mined by the moral law which is already included in this 
conception, and by no other object, as the principle of autonomy 
requires. This order of the conceptions of determination of 
the will must not be lost sight of, as otherwise we should 
misunderstand ourselves, and think we had fallen into a 
contradiction, while everything remains in perfect harmony. 
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(2.j(;) (THAI^TEK IL 

OF THE dialectic: OF FURE REASON IN IH^CNINC THE 
GONCEPTIOK OF THE “ SHMMILM DONUM.’' 

The concepfcion of the mm/n/ftti itself eniitniiis on Minhi.iiinity 
which might occasion needless dis})iit(‘s if Wf^ did nc^t attond to 
it. Tlie mmimviiin may mean eitlim* the SH]ir<‘in(i {Hifpirurimi ) or 
the perfect dlie former is tliateomtilion which 

is itself uneonditioruuh ir. is not svd)or<linate t»o ajij other 
the second is that whole wtiie.li is not a. part of 
a greater wliole of the same kind {pirjc^^f I t has ])r*eii 
sliown in tlie Analytic that viHitr (as worthiness to he; hapjiy) 
is the t-haf, ea.ii appeaa* iu ns (h\sira.!)le, 

and consecjuently of all onr ])ui’suit of hap|)im*ss, and is there¬ 
fore the mi/pramc good. Ihit it doi‘S not Follow tlmt it is tlie 
whole and perfect good a,s the olyefd; of the <h;siri‘s of I’ataonal 
finite lieings ; for this re{|U,in‘s happiness also, a,ml that not 
merely in the partial (.yes of the person who makes hinisolf 
an end, but even in tlie judgment of an im])a.rtial ^•euson, 
which regards persons in genera,! as ends in tliemsel ves. Foi- 
to need happiness, to deserve it {ni), a,nd yet at the Haim^ time 
not to participate in it, cannot lie consistent witli the perhtcjt 
volition of a rational being possessed at thf^ same time of all 
power, if, for tlie sake of cxperiiueiit, we conceive Htieli a hidiig. 
Now inasmuch as virtue and liappiness together constitnte tlH 5 
possession of the .mrmrmm homini in a person, ami the <list,rilnition 
of happiness in exact proportion to momlity (whicli is the worth 
of tlie jierson, and his worthiness to be Iiapiiy) constitutis the 
simwmm hommi of a possible world; hence tins simmMm howum 
expresses the whole, the perfect good, in wliich, licnvevcr, virtue 
as the condition is always tlie siiprenie good, since it Ims no 
condition above it; whereas Imppiness, wliile it is pleasant to 
the possessor of it, is not of itself absolutely and in all respects 
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good, but always presupposes morally right behaviour as its 
condition. 

When two elements are necessarily united in one concept, 
they must be connected as reason and consequence, and this 
either so that their unity is considered as analytical (logical 
connexion), or as synthetical (real connexion)—the former 
following the law of identity, the latter that of causality. The 
connexion of virtue and happiness may therefore be understood 
in two ways: either the endeavour to be virtuous and the 
rational pursuit of happiness are not two distinct actions, but 
absolutely identical, in which case no maxim need be made the 
principle of the former, other than what serves for the latter; 
or the connexion consists in this, that virtue produces happiness 
as something distinct from the consciousness of virtue, as a 
cause produces an effect. 

The ancient Greek schools were, properly speaking, only 
two, and in determining the conception of the sunvnimu honmn 
these followed in fact one and the same method, inasmuch as 
they did not allow virtue and happiness to be regarded as two 
distinct elements of the stmvtmni lonum, and consequently 
sought (248) the unity of the principle by the rule of identity; 
but they differed as to which of the two was to be taken as 
the fundamental notion. The JEpiettrean said : To be conscious 
that one’s maxims lead to happiness is virtue; the Stoic said : 
To be conscious of one’s virtue is happiness. With the former. 
Prudence was equivalent to morality; with the latter, who 
chose a higher designation for virtue, morality alone was true 
wisdom. 

While we must admire the men who in such early times 
tried all imaginable ways of extending the domain of philo¬ 
sophy, we must at the same time lament that their acuteness 
was unfortunately misapplied in trying to trace out identity 
between two extremely heterogeneous notions, those of happi¬ 
ness and virtue. But it agrees with the dialectical spirit of 
their times (and subtle minds are even now sometimes misled 
in the same way) to get rid of irreconcilable differences in 
principle by seeking to change them into a mere contest about 
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words, and thus apparently working out tlui identity oi the 
notion under different names, and this usual iy occurs in eases 
where the combination of heterogeneous prinoiphjs lies so deep 
or so high, or would require so complete a trunsl'onaation of the 
doctrines assumed in the rest of the pliilosophical system, that 
men are afraid to penetrate deeply into the real difl'ercnee, and 
prefer treating it as a difference in mattfU's of form. 

While both schools sought to trace out the idimtity of the 
practical principles of virtue and happiness, they were nob 
agreed as to the way in which they triesd to force this identity, 
but were separated infinitely from one anotlusr, tin; one placing 
its principle on the side of sense, the otlicr on that of reason; 
the one in the consciousness of Hensil>lo wants, the other in the 
independence of practical reason (240) on all sensihlcgroanils of 
determination. According to the Epicurean the notion of virtue 
was already involved in the maxim: 'I’o promote one’s own 
happiness; according to the Stoics, on the otlun' liand, the feel¬ 
ing of happiness was already contained in tin; conscionsnoss of 
virtue. JSTow whatever is contained in another notion is identical 
with part of the containing notion, but not with the whole, and 
moreover two wholes may be specifically distinct, although tliey 
consist of the same parts, namely, if tlu; jHirts are united into a 
whole in totally different ways. The Stoic maintained tliat 
virtue was the whole mmrumm honmn, and happiness only the 
consciousness of possessing it, as making part of the state of tlie 
subject. The Epicurean maintained that happiness was the 
whole svmmim, lonwm, and virtue only the form of the maxim 
for its pursuit, viz. the rational use of the nufaim for attain- 
ing it. 

Now it is clear from the Analytic that the inuxims of virtue 
and those of private happiness are quite heterogeneous as to 
their supreme practical^prineiple; and although they Isjlong to 
one summum lonum which together they make possible, yet they 
are so far from coinciding that they restrict and chefck one 
another very much in the same subject. Thus the question, 
Eow is the summmn, practically possible ? still remains an 
unsolved problem, notwithstanding all the uUetnpts ut coalition 
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that have hitherto been made. The Analytic has, however, 
shown what it is that makes the problem difficult to solve; 
namely, that happiness and morality are two specifically distinct 
dements of the summum bonum, and therefore their combination 
cannot be analytically cognized (as if the man that seeks his own 
happiness should find by mere analysis of his conception that in 
so acting he is virtuous, or as if the man that follows virtue 
should in the consciousness of such conduct find that he is 
already happy i^so facto) (250,) but must be a synthesis of con¬ 
cepts. Now since this combination is recognized as d priori, 
and therefore as practically necessary, and consequently not as 
derived from experience, so that the possibility of the summnm 
lonum does not rest on any empirical principle, it follows 
that the deduction [legitimation] of this concept must be toxin- 
scendental. It is d ponori (morally) necessary to poxduce the 
suonmum lonum by freedom of will : therefore the condition of its 
possibility must rest solely on d priori principles of cognition. 

I.— The Antinomy of Po'actical Reason, 

In the summum bonum which is practical for us, i.e, to be 
realized by our will, virtue and happiness are thought as neces¬ 
sarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed by pure 
practical reason without the other also being attached to it. 
Now this combination (like every other) is either anahjtical or 
synthetical. It has been shown that it cannot be analytical; it 
must then be synthetical, and, more particularly, must be con¬ 
ceived as the connexion of cause and effect, since it concerns a 
practical good, i.e, one that is possible by means of action; 
consequently either the desire of happiness must be the motive 
to maxims of virtue, or the maxim of virtue must be the 
efficient cause of happiness. The first is absolutely impossible, 
because (as was proved in the Analytic) maxims which place 
the determining principle (251) of the will in the desire 
of personal happiness are not moral at all, and no virtue 
can be founded on them. But the second is also ionpossiUe, 
because the practical connexion of causes and effects in ihe 
world, as the result of the determination of the will, does not 

p 
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depend upon the moral dispositions of tlie will, but on the 
knowledge of the laws of nature and the pliysical power to use 
them for one’s purposes; consequently we cannot expect in the 
world by the most punctilious observance of the moral laws any 
necessary connexion of happiness with virtue adeiiuate to the 
mmmMm bonum. Now as the promotion of this miimum homvm, 
the conception of which contains this connexion, is d pnori a 
necessary object of our will, and inseparably attached to the 
moral law, the impossibility of the former must prove the 
falsity of the latter. If then the supreme goo<l is not possilile 
by practical rules, then the moral law also whicli commands us 
to promote it is directed to vain imaginary ends, and must 
consequently be false. 

II .—Critical Solution of the Antiiuimy (f Practical 
Mmson. 

The antinomy of pure speculative reason exliil)it.H a similar 
conflict between freedom and physical mxjessity in the causality 
of events in the world. It was solved liy showing that th(5re is 
no real contradiction when the events and even the world in 
which they occur are regarded (as they ouglit to bo) merely as 
appearances; since one and the same acting being, as u,ih wp- 
pearance (even to his own inner sense) i'm), has a causality in 
the world of sense that always conforms to the meclianism of 
nature, but with respect to the same events, so far as the acting 
person regards himself at the same time as a noumenon (as pure 
intelligence in an existence not dependent on the condition of 
time], he can contain a principle by wliieh tliat causality acting 
according to laws of nature is determine<l, Init whicli is itself 
free from all laws of nature. 

It is just the same with the foregoing antinomy of pure 
practical reason. The first of the two propositions—That the 
endeavour after happiness produces a virtuous mind, is aimlutdy 
false-, hut the second. That a virtuous mind necessarily pro¬ 
duces happiness, is not absolutely false, but only in so far as 
virtue is considered as a form of causality in the sensible world, 
and consequently only if I suppose existence in it to bo the only 
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sort of existence of a rational being; it is then only conditionally 
false. But as I am not only justified in thinking that I exist 
also as a noumenon in a world of the understanding, but even 
have in the moral law a purely intellectual determining prin¬ 
ciple of my causality (in the sensible world), it is not impossible 
that morality of mind should have a connexion as cause with 
happiness (as an effect in the sensible world) if not immediate 
yet mediate (viz. : through an intelligent author of nature), 
and moreover necessary ; while in a system of nature which 
is merely an object of the senses this, combination could never 
occur except contingently, and therefore could not suffice for 
the mmmtmi loomim. 

Thus, notwithstanding this seeming conflict of practical 
reason with itself, the summimi homim^ which is the necessary 
supreme end of a will morally determined, is a true object 
tliereof; for it is practically possible, and the maxims of the 
will which as regards their matter refer to it have objective 
reality, which at first was threatened by the antinomy that 
.appeared in the connexion (253) of morality with happiness 
by a general law; but this was merely from a misconception, 
because the relation between appearances was taken for a 
relation of the things in themselves to these appearances. 

When we find ourselves obliged to go so far, namely, to the 
connexion with an intelligible world, to find the possibility of 
the mmmum honmi, which reason points out to all rational 
beings as the goal of all their moral wishes, it must seem 
strange that, nevertheless, the philosophers both of ancient and 
modern times have been able to find happiness in accurate 
proportion to virtue even in this life (in the sensible world), or 
have persuaded themselves that they were conscious thereof. 
Bor Epicurus as well as the Stoics extolled above everything 
the happiness that si)rings from the consciousness of living 
virttxously; and the former was not so base in his practical pre¬ 
cepts as one might infer from the principles of his theory, which 
he used for explanation and not for action, or as they were 
interpreted by many who were misled by his using the term 
pleasure for contentment; on the contrary, he reckoned the most 
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disinterested practice of good amongst the ways of enjoying 
the most intimate delight, and his scheme of pleasure (by which 
he meant constant cheerfulness of mind) included the modera¬ 
tion and control of the inclinations, such as the strictest moral 
philosopher might require. He differed from the Stoics chiefly 
in making this pleasure the motive, which they very rightly 
refused to do. For, on the one hand, the virtuous Epicurus, like 
many well-intentioned men of this day, who do not reflect 
deeply enough on their principles, fell into the error of pre¬ 
supposing the virtuous disposition in the persons for whom he 
wished to provide the springs to virtue (and indeed the upright 
man cannot be happy (254} if he is not first conscious of his 
uprightness; since with such a character the reproach that his 
habit of thought would oblige him to make against himself in 
case of transgression and his moral self-condemnation would 
rob him of all enjoyment of the pleasantness which his condition 
might otherwise contain). But the question is. How is such a 
disposition possible in the first instance, and such a habit of 
thought in estimating the worth of one’s existence, since prior ta 
it there can be in the subject no feeling at aU for moral worth ? 
If a man is virtuous without being conscious of his integrity in 
every action, he will certainly not enjoy life, however favourable 
fortune may be to him in its physical circumstances; but can we 
make hi m virtuous in the first instance, in other words, before 
he esteems the moral worth of his existence so highly, by 
praising to him the peace of mind that would result from 
the consciousness of an integrity for which he has no sense ? 

On the other hand, however, there is here an occasion of a 
riiium suhreptionis, and as it were of an optical illusion, in the 
self-consciousness of what one does as distinguished from what 
one/krfs—an illusion which even the most experienced cannot 
altogether avoid. The moral disposition of mind is necessarily 
combined with a consciousness that the will is determined directly 
ly tJie law. How the consciousness of a determination of the 
faculty of desire is always the source of a satisfaction in the 
resulting action; but this pleasure, this satisfaction in oneself, 
is not the determining principle of the action; on the contrary^ 
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the determination of the will directly by reason is the source of 
the feeling of pleasure, and this remains a pure practical not 
sensible determination of the faculty of desire. Now as this 
determination has exactly the same effect within (255) in im¬ 
pelling to activity, that a feeling of the pleasure to be expected 
from the desired action would have had, we easily look on what 
we ourselves do as something which we merely passively feel, 
and take the moral spring for a sensible impulse, just as it 
happens in the so-called illusion of the senses (in this case the 
inner sense). It is a sublime thing in human nature to be 
determined to actions immediately by a purely rational law ; 
sublime even is the illusion that regards the subjective side of 
this capacity of intellectual determination as something sensible, 
and the effect of a special sensible feeling (for an intellectual 
feeling would be a contradiction). It is also of great importance 
to attend to this property of our personality, and as much as 
possible to cultivate the effect of reason on this feeling. But 
we must beware lest by falsely extolling this moral determining 
principle as a spring, making its source lie in particular feelings 
of pleasure (which are in fact only results), we degrade and 
disfigure the true genuine spring, the law itself, by putting as 
it were a false foil upon it. Eespect, not pleasure or enjoyment 
of happiness, is something for which it is not possible that 
reason should have any antecedent feeling as its foundation 
(for this would always be sensible and pathological); [and]^ 
oonsciousness of immediate obligation of the will by the law is 
by no means analogous to the feeling of pleasure, although in 
relation to the faculty of desire it produces the same effect, but 
from different sources: it is only by this mode of conceptioii, 
however, that we can attain what we are seeking, namely, that 
actions be done not merely in accordance with duty (as a 
result of pleasant feelings), but from duty, which must be the 
true end of all moral cultivation. 


1 [The original has not ‘'and/ but which does not give any 

satisfactory sense. I have, therefore, adopted Hartenstein’s emendation, 
which seems at least to give the meaning intended.] 
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Have we not, however, a word which does not express enjoy¬ 
ment, as happiness does (2a e), hut indicates a satisfaction in one’s 
existence, an analogue of the happiness which must necessarily 
accompany the consciousness of virtue ? Tes! this word is sdf- 
contentment, which in its proper signification always designates 
only a negative satisfaction in one’s existence, in which one is 
conscious of needing nothing. Freedom and the consciousness 
of it as a faculty of following the moral law with imyielding 
resolution is imdepmdmce on indvmtiom, at least as motives 
determining (though not as affecting) our desire, and so far as I 
am conscious of this freedom in following my moral maxims, it 
is the only source of an unaltered contentment which is neces¬ 
sarily connected with it and rests on no special feeling. This 
may be called intellectual contentment. The sensible con¬ 


tentment (improperly so-called) which rests on the satisfaction 
of the inclinations, however delicate they may be imagined to 
l>e, can never be adequate to the conception of it. For the incli¬ 


nations change, they grow with the indulgence shown them, and 
always leave behind a still greater void than we had thought to 
fill. Hence they are always lurdensome to a rational being, and 
although he cannot lay them aside, they wrest from him the wish 
to be rid of them. Even an inclination to what is right (e.y. to 
beneficence), though it may much facilitate the efficacy of the 
nwral maxims, cannot produce any. For in these all must be 
directed to the conception of the law as a determining principle, 
if the action is to contain morality and not merely legality. 
Inehnation is blind and slavish whether it be of a good sort 
or not. and when morality is in question, reason must not play 
the part merely of guardian to inehnation, but, disregarding 
It alt(^ether, must attend simply to its own interest as pure 
practical reason (257). This very feeling of compassion and 
tender sympathy, if it precedes the dehberation on the question 
^>ecomes a determining principle, is even annoying 

dehberate maxims into 
wnfumon, and makes them wish to be delivered from it and to 
»e subject to law-giving reason alone. 

From this we can understand how the consciousness of this 
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faculty of a pure practical reason produces by action (virtue) a 
consciousness of mastery over one’s inclinations, and therefore 
of independence on them, and consequently also on the dis> 
content that always accompanies them, and thus a negative 
satisfaction with one’s state, i.e. contentment, which is primarily 
contentment with one’s own person. Freedom itself becomes 
in this way (namely indirectly) capable of an enjoyment which 
cannot be called happiness, because it does not depend on the 
positive concurrence of a feeling, nor is it, strictly speaking, 
lUss, since it does not include complete independence on in¬ 
clinations and wants, but it resembles bliss in so far as the 
determination of one’s will at least can hold itself free from 
their influence; and thus, at least in its origin, this enjoyment 
is analogous to the self-sufficiency which we can ascribe only 
to the Supreme Being. 

From this solution of the antinomy of pure practical reason 
it follows that in practical principles we may at least conceive 
as possible a natural and necessary connexion between the 
consciousness of morality and the expectation of a proportionate 
happiness as its result, though it does not follow that we can 
know or perceive this connexion; that, on the other hand, 
principles of the pursuit of happiness cannot possibly produce 
morality; that, therefore, morality is the mi^reme good (as the 
first condition of the summum hon%m, while happiness con¬ 
stitutes its second element, but only in such a way that it 
is the morally conditioned, but necessary consequence of the 
former ( 258 ). Only with this subordination is the sunmium 
hormm the whole object of pure practical reason, which must 
necessarily conceive it as possible, since it commands us to 
contribute to the utmost of our power to its realization. But 
since the possibility of such connexion of the conditioned witli 
its condition belongs wholly to the supersensual relation of 
things, and cannot be given according to the laws of the world 
of sense, although the practical consequences of the idea belong 
to the world of sense, namely, the actions that aim at realizing 
the summ%cm bonuni ; we will therefore endeavour to set forth 
the grounds of that possibility, first, in respect of what is 
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immediately in our power, and then, secondly, in that which is 
not in our power, but which reason presents to us as the supple¬ 
ment of our impotence, for the realization of the summuno 
bonum (which by practical principles is necessary). 


III .—Of the Primacy of Pare Practical Peason in its Union with 
the Speciilative Reason. 

By primacy between two or more things connected by 
reason, I understand the prerogative belonging to one, of 
being the first determining principle in the connexion with 
all the rest. In a narrower practical sense it means the pre¬ 
rogative of the interest of one in so far as the interest of the 
other is subordinated to it, while it is not postponed to any 
other. To every faculty of the mind we can attribute an in- 
tez’est, that is a principle that contains the condition on which 
alone the former is called into exercise. Season, as the faculty 
of principles, determines (seo) the interest of all the powers of 
the mind, and is determined by its own. The interest of its 
speculative employment consists in the cognition of the object 
pushed to the highest a ^priori principles: that of its practical 
employment, in the determination of the will in respect of the 
final and complete end. As to what is necessary for the possi¬ 
bility of any employment of reason at all, namely, that its 
principles and afiarmations should not contradict one another, 
this constitutes no part of its interest, but is the conditioii 
of haiung reason at aU; it is only its development, not mere 
consistency with itself, that is reckoned as its interest. 

If practical reason could not assume or think as given any- 
., <^lian what speculative reason of itself could offer 

It from Its own insight, the latter would have the primacy 
But supposing that it had of itself original pLciples 

ZlT . ,“2*^ tasparAIy IZ 

t any possible iLight 

I rttnTb they must not eontra- 

to) then the question is, which interest is the superior fnot 

hich must give way, for they are not necessarily conflicting) 
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speculative reason, which knows nothing of all that the 
I>i’a.<3t>ieal offers for its acceptance, should take up these propo¬ 
sitions, and (although they transcend it) try to unite them with 
its o'vvi’' concepts as a foreign possession handed over to it, or 
ether it is justified in obstinately following its own separate 
3 'Ud according to the canonic of Epicurus rejectmg 
as -va/in subtlety everything that cannot accredit its objective 
reality by manifest examples to be shown in experience, even 
i* should be never so much interwoven with the 
interest of the practical (pure) use of reason, and in itself not 
coiatradictory to the theoretical, merely because it infringes on 
th.© interest of the speculative reason to this extent ( 26 i), that 
it aremoves the bounds which this latter had set to itself, and 
gives it up to every nonsense or delusion of imagination ? 

Ill fact, so far as practical reason is taken as dependent 
0X1 jiathological conditions, that is, as merely regulating the 
iincliixations under the sensible principle of happiness, we could 
not xrequire speculative reason to take its principles from such a 
somx-oe. Mohcmmied’s paradise, or the absorption into the Deity 
of tlxe tlieoso^illists and mystics, would press their monstrosities 
0X1 tlx© reason according to the taste of each, and one might as 
well liave no reason as surrender it in such fashion to all sorts 
of clx'eams. But if pure reason of itself can be practical and 
is actually so, as the consciousness of the moral law proves, 
tlxcii it is still only one and the same reason which, whether 
ill a theoretical or a practical point of view, judges according 
to ci priori principles; and then it is clear that although it 
is ill the first point of view incompetent to establish certain 
px:*o2:>osition8 positively, which, however, do not contradict it, 
til ©XI as soon as these propositions are inseparably attached to 
^'Tactical interest of pure reason, then it must accept them, 
tlioiigh it be as something off'ered to it from a foreign source, 
soxxi© tiling that has not grown on its own ground, but yet is 
sxif&oiently authenticated; and it must try to compare and 
coxiiiect them with everything that it has in its power as 
speculative reason. It must remember, however, that these 
.axr© Hot additions to its insight, but yet are extensions of its 
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employment in another, namely, a practiciil aspect; ;uk 1 this 
is not ill the least opposed to its interest, wliicli consists in 
the restriction of wild speculation. 

Thus, when pure sjieciilative and pure practical reason are 
combined in one cognition, the latter has tlie /ovv/nov/, provided, 
namely, tliat this combination is not conUiujenl and aiiatrary, 
but founded dpricm on reason itself and tliereliire jirrvmtry (2B2). 
For without this subordination there would imne a conflict of 
rc3ason with itself; since if tln^y were nierel^y C(>ordiiiate, the 
former would close its boundaries strictly and admit nothing 
from the latter into its domain, wliile tln^ hittfu* would ext4‘nd 
its bounds over everything, and when its iietHls rcf|uirc<l wtmld 
seek to embrace tlie former within tliem. N(»r {?ouhl we reverse 
the order, and require pure practical reason U> Ik^ su!)ordinate 
to the speculative, since all interest is nltimaii‘ly praeticjal, and 
even, that of speculative reason is conditional, and itii is only in 
the practical employment of reason tliat it is (iomplete. 


IV .—The ImmimtalM'jf of the BotU as a Pnsiulrfte of Pare 
Pmdieal Memon. 

The reali^siation of the mmmimr hommi in tlie world is the 
necessary object of a will determinalile by the moral law. Jhifc 
in this will the perfect amrdwme of tlie mind witli the moral 
law is the supremo condition of the stmmiiim honuak Tills tlicm 
must be possible, as well as its object, since it is contained in 
the command to promote the latter. Now, tlia perfect accair- 
dance of the will with the moral law is hohi/mm, a perfection of 
whicli no rational being of the sensible world is capable at any 
moment of his existence. Since, nevertheless, it is retpiired as^ 
practically necessary, it can only be fouml in a pwyrem in 
mfiniPmn towards that perfect accordance, and on the iirinciples 
of, pure practical reason it is necessary (263) to assume sucli a 
practical progress as the real object of our will 

Now, this endless progress is only possible on the supposition 
of an endless duration of the existefm and personality of the 
same rational being (which is called the immortality of the 
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soul). The summum lommn, then, practically is only possible 
on the supposition of the immortality of the soul; consequently 
this immortality, being inseparably connected with the moral 
law, is a postulate of pure practical reason (by which I mean 
a theoretical proposition, not demonstrable as such, but which 
is an inseparable result of an unconditional d priori practical 
law).^ 

This principle of the moral destination of our nature, 
namely, that it is only in an endless progress that we can 
attain perfect accordance with the moral law, is of the greatest 
use, not merely for the present purpose of supplementing the 
impotence of speculative reason, but also with respect to re¬ 
ligion. In default of it, either the moral law is quite degraded 
from its holiness, being made out to be indulgent, and coxi- 
formable to our convenience, or else men strain their notions 
of their vocation and their expectation to an unattainable goal, 
hoping to acquire complete holiness of will, and so they lose 
themselves in fantastical thcosophic dreams, which wholly con¬ 
tradict self-knowledge. In both cases the unceasing effort to 
obey punctually and thoroughly a strict and inflexible command 
of reason, which yet is not ideal but real, is only hindered. 
For a rational but finite being, the only thing possible is an 
endless progress from the lower to higher degrees of moral per¬ 
fection. The Infinite Being, to whom the condition of time is 
nothing, (264), sees in this to us endless succession a whole of 
accordance with the moral law; and the holiness which His 
command inexorably requires, in order to be true to His justice 
in the share which He assigns to each in the smirmm lonmn, 
is to be found in a single intellectual intuition of the whole 
existence of rational beings. All that can be expected of the 
creature in respect of the hope of this participation would be 
the consciousness of his tried character, by which, from the 
progress he has hitherto made from the worse to the morally 
better, and the immutability of purpose which has thus become 
known to him, he may hope for a further unbroken continuance 


^ [See Preface, p. 115, note,'] 
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of the same, however long his existence may last, even beyond 
this life,^ and tlius he may hope, not indeed lun‘e, nor in any 
imaginable point of his future existence, biit only in the 
endlessness of his duration (which God alone can Burv(?y) (m) 
to be perfectly adequate to his will (without indulgene<3 or 
excuse, which do not harmonize with justice). 


V.— Tkc Mxistmice, of God as a FoslukUe of Fwm Pradkal 

licaso'iL 

Ill the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a ])ra(d ie.al 
problem which is prescribed by pure reason alone, witliout the 
aid of any sensible motives, namely, that of the. n«‘C(‘ssary 
completeness of the first and principal element of tlit‘ soMwvm> 
hoivwM, viz. Morality; and as tlvis can be p(vrf(‘(d.ly solvitd <Mily 
in eternity, to tlio postulate of 'I'lie same biw 

must also lead us to affirm the possibility of the. B(*cond eltmmnt 
of the s/imnmmi houum, viz. Happiness ])r()j)()rtion(!d to tiutt 
morality, and this on grounds as disintercstiHl as l)cdV»re, and 

^ Ifc scorns, novorfcholoss, iuipossibio for m creature to luavo the mnmeivm 
of his unwavering hrmness of mind in the progresH towardH goodnosH. 
On this account the Christian religion makes it come only from tlie same 
Spirit that wox*ks sanctification, that is, this linn jnirpoHe, and witli it the 
eonsciousness of steadfastness^ in the moral progress. I hit naturally one 
who is conscious that he hfis persevered through a long portion of his life 
up to the end in the progress to the better, and this from genuine moral 
motives, may well have the comforting hope, though not the certainty, 
that even in an existence prolonged beyond this life he will oontinue 
steadfast in these principles ; and although he is never justilied Inu’ii in 
his own eyes, nor can ever hope to be so in the hicreased |)erfection c»f his 
nature, to which he looks forward, together with an increase of duties, 
nevertheless in this progress which, though it is directed to a goal 
infinitely remote, yet is in God’s sight regarded as equivalent to posses¬ 
sion, he may have a prospect of a blemd future ; for this is the word that 
reason employs to designate perfect welGbeimj independent on all con¬ 
tingent causes of the world, and which, like hoUmm^ is an idea tliat can 
be contained only in an endless progress and its totality, and consequently 
is never fully attamed by a creature. 


[The i)7roij>oi4 of tbe N. T.] 
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solely from impartial reason; that is, it must lead to the 
supposition of the existence of a cause adequate to this effect; 
in other words, it must postulate the existence of Qod, as the 
necessary condition of the possibility of the sumrmm lonum 
(an object of the will which is necessarily connected with the 
moral legislation of pure reason). We proceed to exhibit this 
connexion in a convincing manner. 

Ha'ppmess is the condition of a rational being in the world 
with whom everything goes according to his wish and will ; it rests, 
therefore, on the harmony of physical nature with his whole 
end, and likewise with the essential determining principle of 
his will. Now the moral law as a law of freedom commands 
by determining principles ( 266 ), which ought to be quite inde¬ 
pendent on nature and on its harmony with our faculty of 
desire (as springs). But the acting rational being in the world 
is not the cause of the world and of nature itself. There is not 
the least ground, therefore, in the moral law for a necessary 
connexion between morality and proportionate happiness in a 
being that belongs to the world as part of it, and therefore 
dependent on it, and which for that reason cannot by his will 
be a cause of this nature, nor by his own power make it 
thoroughly harmonize, as far as his happiness is concerned, with 
his practical principles. Nevertheless, in the practical problem 
of pure reason, i.e, the necessary pursuit of the summum lonnm^, 
such a connexion is postulated as necessary: we ought to 
endeavour to promote the summum honum, which, therefore, 
must be possible. Accordingly, the existence of a cause of all 
nature, distinct from nature itself, and containing the principle 
of this connexion, namely, of the exact harmony of happiness 
with morality, is also posholated. Now, this supreme cause must 
contain the principle of the harmony of nature, not merely with 
a law of the will of rational beings, but with the conception 
of this laWj in so far as they make it the supreme determining 
principle of the will, and consequently not merely with the form 
of morals, but with their morality as their motive, that is, with 
their moral character. Therefore, the summum lonum is possible 
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in the world only on the supposition of a Supreme Being ^ 
having a causality corresponding to moral character. ISTow a 
being that is capable of acting on the conception of laws is an 
inteUigence (a rational being), and the causality of such a being 
according to this conception of laws is his will ; therefore the 
supreme cause of nature, which must be presupposed as a con¬ 
dition of the swiwinm bonum ( 267 ) is a being which is the cause 
of nature by mtdligence and will, consequently its author, that 
is God. It follows that the postulate of the possibility of the 
highest clerivecl good (the best world) is likewise the postulate of 
the reality of a highest original good, that is to say, of the 
existence of God. Now it was seen to be a duty for us to 
promote the summum bonum ] consequently it is not merely 
allowable, but it is a necessity connected with duty as a 
requisite, that we should presuppose the possibility of this 
summum bonum ; and as this is possible only on condition of 
the existence of God, it inseparably connects the supposition 
of this with duty; that is, it is morally necessary to assume the 
existence of God. 


It must be remarked here that this moral necessity is 
subjective, that is, it is a want, and not objective, that is, itself a 
duty, for there cannot be a duty to suppose the existence of 
anything (since this concerns only the theoretical employment 
of reason). Moreover, it is not meant by this that it is necessary 
suppose the existence of God as a basis of all obligation in 
general (for this rests, as has been sufficiently proved, simply on 
the autonomy of reason itself). What belongs to duty here is 
only the endeavour to realize and promote the summum bonum 
in the world, the possibility of which can therefore be postu¬ 
lated; and as our reason finds it not conceivable except on the 
supposition of a supreme intelligence, the admission of this 
existence is therefore connected with the consciousness of our 


. ^ original has ‘'a Supreme Nature.” ‘‘Natur,’' however, almost 

invaiiably means ‘‘physical nature”; therefore Hartenstein supplies the 
words ‘cause of ” before “nature.” More probably “Natur ” is a slip 
for “Ursache,” “cause.”] ^ 
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duty, although the admission itself belongs to the domain of 
speculative reason. Considered in respect of this alone, as a 
principle of explanation, it may be called a hyjoothesis, but in 
reference to the intelligibility of an object given us by the 
moral law (the summum bo7mm\ and consequently of a require¬ 
ment for practical purposes, it may be called that is to 

say a pure rational Jaith^ since pure reason ( 268 ) (both in its 
theoretical and its practical use) is the sole source from which 
it springs. 

From this deduction it is now intelligible why the Greek 
schools could never attain the solution of their problem of the 
practical possibility of the s%ummmi lonwn, because they made 
the rule of the use which the will of man makes of his freedom 
the sole and sufficient ground of this possibility, thinking that 
they had no need for that purpose of the existence of God. No 
doubt they were so far right that they established the principle 
of morals of itself independently on this postulate, from the 
relation of reason only to the will, and consequently made it 
the supre^ne practical condition of the sumnmm lonum ; but it 
was not therefore the whole condition of its possibility. The 
JEpicureans had indeed assumed as the supreme principle of 
morality a wholly false one, namely, that of happiness, and had 
substituted for a law a maxim of arbitrary choice according to 
every man’s inclination; they proceeded, however, consistently 
enough in this, that they degraded their sumnmm homim like¬ 
wise just in proportion to the meanness of their fundamental 
principle, and looked for no greater happiness than can be 
attained by human prudence (including temperance and modera¬ 
tion of the inclinations), and this, as we know, would be scanty 
enough and would be very different according to circumstances ] 
not to mention the exceptions that their maxims must perpetu¬ 
ally admit and which make them incapable of being laws. The 
Stoics, on the contrary, had chosen their supreme practical 
principle quite rightly, making virtue the condition of the 
summtm honuni; but when they represented the degree of 
virtue required by its pure law as fully attainable in this life, 
they not only strained the moral powers of the mmi whom 
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they called the wise beyond all the limits of his nature, and 
assumed (269) a thing that contradicts all our knowledge of 
men, but also and principally they wovdd not allow the second 
dement of the s%mmmm bonnni, namely, happiness, to l)e properly 
a special object of human desire, but made their vnse man, like a 
divinity in his consciousness of the excellence of his person, 
wholly independent on nature (as regards liis own contentment); 
they exposed him indeed to the evils of life, but made liim not 
subject to them (at the same time representing liim also as free 
from moral evil). They thus, in fact, left out the second cdernent 
of the sumnmm hommi, namely, personal liappiness, |)lacing it 
solely in action and satisfaction with one’s own perBonal worth, 
thus including it in the consciousness of being morally minded, 
in which they might have been sufficiently refuted by the voice 
of their own nature. 

The doctrine of Christianity,^ even if wo do not yet consider 
it as a religious doctrine, gives, touching this point (3m)), a con¬ 
ception of the summmn bonum (the kingdom of Clod), which 
alone satisfies the strictest demand of practical reason. The 
moral law is holy (unyielding) and demands holiness of morals. 


^ It is commonly held that the Christian prece|)t of morality has no 
advantage in respect of purity over the moral conceptions of the Htoics ; 
the distinction between them is, however, very obvious. The Stoic system 
made the consciousneBs of strength of mind the pivot on which all moral 
dispositions should turn ; and although its disciples spoke of duties and 
even defined them very well, yet they placed the spring and proper deter¬ 
mining principle of the will in an elevation of the mind above the lower 
springs of the senses, which owe their power only to weakness of mintL 
With them, therefore, virtue was a sort of heroism in the wim man who, 
raising himself above the animal nature of man, is sufficient for liimself, 
and while he proscribes duties to others is liimself raised above them, and 
is not subject to any temptation to transgress the moral law. All this, 
however, they could not have done if they had conceived this law in all its 
purity and strictness, as the precept of the Gospel does. Wiion I give the 
name idea to a perfection to which nothing ade(|uate can be given in 
experience, it does not follow that the moral ideas ax*e something cranscen- 
dent, that is something of which we could not even determine the concept 
adequately, or of which it is uncertain whether there is any object corre- 
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[270J 

although all the moral perfection to which man can attain is 
still only virtue, that is, a rightful disposition arising from 
respect for the law, implying consciousness of a constant pro¬ 
pensity to transgression, or at least a want of purity, that is, a 
mixture of many spurious (not moral) motives of obedience to 
the law, consequently a self-esteem combined with humility. In 
respect, then, of the holiness which the Christian law requires, 
this leaves the creature nothing but a progress iu infinitum^ but 
for that very reason it justifies him in hoping for an endless 
duration of his existence. The worth of a character perfectly 
accordant with the moral law is infinite, since (270) the only 
restriction on all possible happiness in the judgment of a wise 
and all-powerful distributor of it is the absence of conformity of 
rational beings to their duty. But the moral law of itself does 
not promise any happiness, for according to our conceptions of 
an order of nature in general, this is not necessarily connected 
with obedience to the law. Now Christian morality supplies 
this defect (of the second indispensable element of the summum 
homm) by representing the world, in which rational beings 
devote themselves with all their soul to the moral law, as a 
Imigdom of God, in which nature and morality are brought into 


spending to it at all (270), as is the case with the ideas of speculative 
reason ; on the contrary, being types of practical perfection, they serve as 
the indispensable rule of conduct and likewise as the standard of compari¬ 
son. Now if I consider Christian morals on their philosophical side, then 
compared with the ideas of the Greek schools they would appear as follows: 
the ideas of the Cynics, the Epicureans, the Btoics, and the Christians are : 
simplicity of nakwe, prudence, wisdom, and holiness. In respect of the way 
of attaining them, the Greek schools were distinguished from one another 
thus, that the Cynics only required common sense, the others the path of 
science, but both found the mere use of natural powers sufficient for the 
purpose. Christian morality, because its precept is framed (as a moral 
precept must be) so pure and unyielding, takes from man all confidence that 
he can be fully adequate to it, at least in this life, but again sets it up by 
enabling us to hope that if we act as well as it is in our power to do, then 
what is not in our power will come in to our aid from another source, 
whether we know how this may be or not. Aristotle and Flato differed only 
as to the origin of our moral conceptions. [See Preface, p. 115, note.’} 

Q 
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a lia^niiony for 6 i|^n to Gn.cli ot itself, by u hoi} Auiliui who 
makes the derived sunimtim hon/itm possible. IMrnrss ol life is 
prescribed to them as a rule even in tliis life, whili* tlu‘ wc'lfait^ 
proportioned to it, namely, hKs% is represtmted as aitainalile 
-only in an eternity; because the former iiuisti always In* the 
pattern of their conduct in every state, and progress tnwai’ds it 
is already possible and necessary in tins life ; wlii!<‘ t he hilkr, 
under the name of happiness, cannot bo attained ai all in lliis 
world (so far as our own power is concerned), ainl t.hei’fd'on* is 
made simply an object of hope. Novertheless, tlie i ’lirist ian 
principle of mondity itself is not tlieologif*.aI (so as !*o be lu^iero" 
nomy), but is autonomy of l)ure practical! reason, sinec^ it dot's 
not make the knowledge of ( 3 od and His will the fonndatinn of 
these laws, but only of tlie attainment <d’ tho.s/o/nw/c/;/ on 

condition of following these laws, and it does not ewen jdaet* the 
proper sj^ringoi this obedience in the desired r(*sult.s, I ait solcdy 
in the conception of duty, as that of whicli the faithful oh.sm’V- 
ance alone constitutes the worthinciSB to obt.aiM (.tiosi' hap|)y 
■consequences. 

In this manner the moral laws lead throogli tlie eont'epiioii 
of the siminmm lonum as the oliject and final end of pun^ prac;- 
tical reason to religion (271), that is, to tlu^ rerogjnfiirfi 0/ oil 
duties as divine commands, not as semwiions^ that is to say, arhk 
trary ordinances of a foreign will and (miiingeuf in themsehrs, hut 
as essential lawsoi every free will in itself, which, nevertlieleHs, 
must be regarded as commands of the Huiirame Being, liecaiise 
it is only from a morally perfect (holy and good) and at the 
same time all-powerful will, and conBccjiiently only llirough 
harmony with this will, that we can hope to attain the snmnmm 
bonum which the moral law makes it our duty to takc^- as the 
object of our endeavours. Here again, then, all reiimlnH dis¬ 
interested and founded merely on duty; neither h*ar nor lioiie 
being made the fundamental springs, wliich if takmi m prin- 


^ [The word ‘sanction’is here used m the technitifd (njruiiia sense, 
which is familiar to students’ of history in connexion with the ‘Fmgamtic 
Sanction.’] 
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ciples would destroy the whole moral worth of actions. The 
moral law commands me to make the highest possible good in a 
world the ultimate object of all my conduct. But I cannot 
hope to effect this otherwise than by the harmony of my will 
with that of a holy and good Author of the world; and although 
the conception of the smmimm donum as a whole, in which the 
greatest happiness is conceived as combined in the most exact 
proportion with the highest degree of moral perfection (possible 
in creatures), includes o%m% happiness, yet it is not this that 
is the determining principle of the will which is enjoined to 
promote the summmn donum, but the moral law, which, on the 
contrary, limits by strict conditions my unbounded desire of 
happiness. 

Hence also morality is not properly the doctrine how we 
should make ourselves happy, but how we should become worthy 
of happiness. It is only when religion is added that there also 
comes in the hope of participating some day in happiness in 
proportion as we have endeavoured to be not unworthy of it. 

( 272 ) A man is worthy to possess a thing or a state when his 
possession of it is in harmony with the summum donum. We 
can now easily see that all worthiness depends on moral conduct, 
since in the conception of the summum donum this constitutes 
the condition of the rest (which belongs to one’s state), namely, 
the participation of happiness. Now it follows from this that 
morality should never be treated as a doctrine of happiness, 
that is, an instruction how to become happy; for it has to do 
simply with the rational condition (conditio sine qua non) of 
happiness, not with the means of attaining it. But when 
morality has been completely expounded (which merely im¬ 
poses duties instead of providing rules for selfish desires), then 
first, after the moral desire to promote the summum honum (to 
bring the kingdom of God to us) has been awakened, a desire 
founded on a law, and which could not previously arise in any 
selfish mind, and when for the behoof of this desire the step to 
religion has been taken, then this ethical doctrine may be also 
called a doctrine of happiness because the hope ot happiness 
first begins with religion only. 

q2 
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We can also see from this that, when we ask what is Goers 
ultimate e%d in creating the world, we mast not name the happi¬ 
ness of the rational beings in it, but the summum honmn, which 
adds a further condition to that wish of such beings, namely, 
the condition of being worthy of happiness, that is, the memilUy 
of these same rational beings, a condition which, alone contains 
the rule by which only they can hope to share in the former at 
the hand of a wise Author. Por as loisclom theorc3tically con¬ 
sidered signifies the knowledge of the simmnm Imiim, and practi¬ 
cally the accordance of the loill with the summum honum, we 
cannot attribute to a supreme independent wisdom an end 
based merely on goodness ( 27 s). For we cannot conceive tlu3 
action of this goodness (in respect of the happiness of rational 
beings) as suitable to the highest origimd good, exce|)t tindei* 
the restrictive conditions of harmony with the liolinciSB of His 
will. Therefore those who placed the end of creation in the 
glory of God (provided that this is not conceived anthropomor- 
phically as a desire to be praised) have perhaps hit upon tlie 
best expression. For nothing glorifies God more than that 
which is the most estimable thing in the world, respect for His 
command, the observance of the holy duty that His law imposes 
on us, when there is added thereto His glorious plan of crown¬ 
ing such a beautiful order of things with corresponding Imppi- 
ness. If the latter (to speak humanly) makes Him worthy of 


^ In order to make these characteristics of these conceptions clear, I 
add the remark that whilst we ascribe to God various attributes, the 
quality of which we also Idnd applicable to creatures, only that in Him 
they are raised to the highest degree, e.g, power, knowledge, presence, 
goodness, &c., under the designations of omnipotence, omniscience, omni¬ 
presence, &c., there are three that are ascribed to God exclusively, and 
yet without the addition of greatness, and which are all moral. He is the 
only holy, the only hlemd, the only wise, because these conceptions already 
imply the absence of limitation. In the order of these attributes He is 
also the holy lawgiver (and creator), the good governor (and preserver), 
and the just judge, three attributes which include everything by which 
God is the object of religion, and in conformity with which the meta¬ 
physical perfections are added of themselves in the reawm. 
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love, by the former He is an object of adoration. • Even men 
can never acquire respect by benevolence alone, though they 
may gain love, so that the greatest beneficence only procures 
them honour when it is regulated by worthiness. 

That in the order of ends, man (and with him every rational 
being) is an end in himself, that is, that he can never be used 
merely as a means by any (274) (not even by God) without being 
at the same time an end also himself, that therefore humanity 
in our person must be holy to ourselves, this follows now of 
itself because he is the subject^ of the moral law, in other words, 
of that which is holy in itself, and on account of which and 
in agreement with which alone can anything be termed holy. 
For this moral law is founded on the autonomy of his will, 
as a free will which by its universal laws must necessarily be 
able to agree with that to which it is to submit itself. 


VI.— Of the Postulates of Pure Practical Beason in 
General. 

They all proceed from the principle of morality, which is 
not a postulate but a law, by which reason determines the 
will directly, which will, because it is so determedin as a pure 
will, requires these necessary conditions of obedience to its 
precept. These postulates are not theoretical dogmas but, 
suppositions practically necessary; while then they do [not]^ 
extend our speculative knowledge, they give objective reality 
to the ideas of speculative reason in general (by means of 
their reference to what is practical), and give it a right to 
concepts, the possibility even of which it could not otherwise 
venture to affirm. 

These postulates are those of immortality, freedom 
considered (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs to 


^ [That the ambiguity of the word subject may not mislead the reader, 
it may be remarked that it is here used in the psychological sens e 
sxhhjectum legis, Jiot subjedus legi.'] 

2 [Absent from the original text.] 
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the intelligible world), and the cxiMmice of God. The fird 
results from the practically necessary condition of a dura¬ 
tion (275) adequate to the complete fiilfilinent of tlie moral 
law; the second from the necessary supposition of independence 
on the sensible world, and of the faculty of determining one\s 
will according to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of 
freedom; the third from the necessary condition of the ex¬ 
istence of the snmmumi honvmi in such an intelligible world, 
by the supposition of the supreme independent good, that is, 
the existence of God. 

Thus the fact that respect for the moral law necessarily 
makes the suwmvmn lommi an object of our endeavours, find 
the supposition thence resulting of its objective reality, hsail 
through the postulates of practical reason to conceptions wliicdi 
speculative reason might indeed present as problems, l)ut could 
never solve. Tims it leads— 1 . To that one in tlie solution of 
which the latter could do nothing but commit 
(namely, tliat of immortality), because it could not lay bold of 
the character of permanence, by which to complete tlie psyclio- 
logical conception of an ultimate sulyect necessarily {isiu'ilxul to 
the soul in self-consciousness, so as to make it tlie real comie])- 
tionof a substance, a character which practical reiison funiislies 
by the postulate of a duration rcMpiired for aociirihince witli the 
moral law in the sumrmmi honvm, whicli is the whole end of 
practical reason. 2 . It leads to that of whicli speculative reaBon 
contained nothing but antinomy, the solution of whicli it could, 
only found on a notion problematically conceivalile iiuhicd, but 
whose objective reality it could not prove or determine, namely, 
the cosmological idea of an intelligible world and tluj cons(,pious¬ 
ness of our existence in it, by means of tlie postulate of freeciom 
(the reality of which it lays down liy virtue of tlie moi’al law), 
and with it likewise the law of an intelligible world, to wliicdi 
speculative reason could only point, but could not define its 
conception. 3 . What speculative reason was able to think, Imt 
Was obliged to leave undetermined as a more triinsceiiilcvritid. 
ideal (270), viz. the theological conception of tlie Ifirst I^>eing, to 
this it gives significance (in a practical view, that is, as a 
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condition of the possibility of the object, of a will determined 
by tliat law), namely, as the supreme principle of the simmum 
hon'icnt in an intelligible world, by means of moral legislation in 
it invested with sovereign power. 

Is our knowledge, however, actually extended in this way 
by pure practical reason, and is that immanent in practical 
reason which for the speculative was only transcendent ? 
Certainly, but only in a 2^ractual pomt of view. For we do 
not thereby take knowledge of the nature of our souls, nor of 
the intelligible world, nor of the Supreme Being, with respect 
to what they are in themselves, but we have merely combined 
the conceptions of them in tho practical Qoiioei)t of the summum 
lommi as tlie object of our will, and this altogether d priori, hwi 
only by means of tlie moral law, and merely in reference to it, 
in respect of the object which it commands. But how freedom 
is possible, and how we are to conceive this kind of causality 
theoretically and positively, is not thereby discovered; but only 
that there is such a causality is postulated by the moral law 
and in its belioof. It is the same with the remaining ideas, the 
possibility of which no human intelligence will ever fathom, 
but the truth of which, on the other hand, no sophistry will 
ever wrest from the conviction even of the commonest man. 

(277) VII .—How is it 2^ossible to G 07 iceivc an extension of Pure 
Itemon in a Practical point of mew, without its Knowledge 
as SpexidMivc being cellarged at the same time ? 

In order not to bo too abstract, we will answer this question 
at once in its application to the present case. In order to 
extend a pure cognition there must bo an d prmn 

purpose given, that is, an end as object (of the will), which 
independently on all theological principle is presented as 
practically necessary by an imperative which determines the 
will directly (a categorical imperative), and in this case that is 
the stmmmm This, however, is not possible without pre¬ 

supposing three tlieoretical conceptions (for which, because they 
ai-e mere conceptions of pure reason, no corresponding intuition 
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only in case an intuition (wbicli is always seiiBible) is taken as 
a basis, and therefore merely in. order (280) to conceive l>y means 
of them an object of possible experience. Now licre what liave 
to be thought by means of the categories, in order to be known, 
are ideas of reason, which cannot be given in any experience. 
Only we are not here concerned with tlie tlieoretical knowledge 
of the objects of these ideas, but only with tliis, whetlier tliey 
have objects at all. This reality is supplied liy pure pract^ical 
reason, and theoretical reason has notliing fiu*ther to do in tdiis 
])ut to thiiih tliose objects by means of categories. This, as we 
liave elsewhere clearly shown, can bo done well enongli witliout 
needing any intuition (eitlier sensible or superscnsilde), because 
the categories have their seat and origin in tlie pure understrand- 
iiig, simply as the faculty of thougiit, before and indepemUmtly 
on any intuition, and they always only signify an obj'ect in 
general, no niaMcT in 'wludway it may he given to us. Now when 
tlie categories are to be applied to these ideas, it is not iioHsilile 
to give tliem any object in intuition ; Init that sveh an ofrjeet 
actmUly exists, and consequently that tlie category as a mere 
form, of tliought is here not empty but lias significance, tliis is 
sufficiently assured them by an oliject wliich pra,cti(ial niason 
presents beyond doubt in the concept of the smunmm hmmu, 
namely, the mdity of the conceptions wliicdi are re(|uir(;<l foi* 
the possiliility of the smu/m/imi ho 7 mun, witliout, liowever, oflect- 
ing by this accession the least extension of our knowledge on 
theoretical principles. 


Wlien tliese ideas of God, of an intelligible world (thc^ 
kingdom of God), and of immortality are furtlier deteniiined liy 
predicates taken from our own nature, we must not reguud this 
determination as a se^isualiziny ol those pure rat/ional ideas (281) 
(anthropomorphism), nor as a transcendent knowledge of euper- 
sensible objects; for these predicates arc no otliers tliaii under¬ 
standing and will, considered too in tlie relation to eacli other 
in which they must be conceived in the moral law, and tiiere- 
fore only so far as a pure practical use is made of tliem. As to 
all the rest that belongs to these conceptions psychologically, 
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that is, so far as we observe these faculties of ours empirically 
m their exercise (e.g. that the understanding of man is discursive,, 
and its notions therefore not intuitions but thoughts, that these 
follow one another in time, that his will has its satisfaction 
always dependent on the existence of its object, &c., which 
cannot be the ease in the Supreme Being), from all this we 
abstract in that case, and then there remains of the notions by; 
which we conceive a pure intelligence nothing more than just- 
what is required for the possibility of conceiving a moral law. 
There is then a knowledge of God indeed, but only for practical 
purposes; and if we attempt to extend it to a theoretical know¬ 
ledge, we find an understanding that has inUdHom, not thoughts,, 
a will that is directed to objects on the existence of which its 
satisfaction does not in the least depend (not to mention the 
transcendental predicates, as, for example, a magnitude of exist¬ 
ence, that is duration, which, however, is not in time, the only 
possible means we have of conceiving existence as magnitude). 
Now these are all attributes of which we can form no conception 
that would help to the hnoioledge of the object, and we learn 
from this that they can never be used for a theory of supersen¬ 
sible beings, so that on this side they are quite incapable of 
being the foundation of a speculative knowledge, and their use 
is limited simply to the practice of the moral law. 

(282) Tills last is so obvious, and can be proved so clearly by 
fact, that we may confidently challenge all pretended natural 
theologians (a singular name)^ to specify (over and above the 


^ [This romark, as well as the following note, aiiplios to the etymological 
form of the German word, which is God-learned.] Learning is properly 
only the whole content of the hidormtl sciences. Consequently it is only 
the teacher of revealed theology that can bo called a learned theologian 
[God-learned], If, however, we choose to call a man learned who is in 
possession of the rational sciences (mathematics and philosophy), although 
even this would be contrary to the signification of the word (which always 
counts as learning only that which must be ^learned * [taught], and which, 
therefore, he cannot discover of himself by reason), even in that case the 
philosopher would make too poor a figure with his knowledge of God as 
a positive science to let himself be called on that account a learned man. 
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merely ontological predicates) one single attribute, whether of 
the understanding or of the will, determining this object of 
theirs, of which we could not show incontrovertibly that if we 
abstract from it everything anthropomorphic, nothing would 
remain to us but the mere word, without our being able to connect 
with it the smallest notion by which we could hope for an exten¬ 
sion of theoretical knowledge. But as to the practical, there 
still remains to us of the attributes of understanding and will the 
conception of a relation to which objective reality is given by the 
practical law (which determines d priori precisely this relation 
of the understanding to the will). When once this is done, 
then reality is given to the conception of the object of a will 
morally determined (the conception of the s%mrnuml)onu 7 rh), and 
with it to the conditions of its possibility, the ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality, but always only relatively to the 
practice of the moral law (and not for any speculative purpose). 

According to these remarks it is now easy to find the answer 
to the weighty question : whether the notion of God is one ’belong'-- 
ing to Physics (and therefore also to Metaphysics ( 283 ), which 
contains the pure d priori principles of the former in their uni¬ 
versal import) or to morals. If we have recourse to God as the 
Author of all things, in order to explain the arrangements of 
nature or its changes, this is at least not a physical explanation, 
and is a complete confession that our philosophy has come to an 
end, since we are obliged to assume something of which in itself 
we have otherwise no conception, in order to be able to frame 
a conception of the possibility of what we see before our eyes. 
Metaphysics, however, cannot enable us to attain by certain 
mference from the knowledge of this world to the conception 
of God and to the proof of His existence, for this reason, that in 
order to say that this world could be produced only by a God 
(according to the conception implied by this word) we should 
know this world as the most perfect whole possible; and for 
this purpose should also know all possible worlds (in order to be 
able to compare them with this ); in other words, we should be 
•omniscient. It is absolutely impossible, however, to know the 
/existence of this Being from mere concepts, because every 
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existential proposition, that is, every proposition that affirms 
the existence of a'being of which I frame a concept, is a 
synthetic proposition, that is, one by which I go beyond that 
conception and affirm of it more than was thought in the 
conception itself, namely, that this concept m the understand¬ 
ing has an object corresponding to it outside the understanding, 
and this it is obviously impossible to elicit by any reasoning. 
There remains, therefore, only one single process possible for 
reason to attain this knowledge, namely, to start from the 
supreme principle of its pure practical use (which in every 
case is directed simply to the existence of something as a 
consequence of reason), and thus determine its object. Then 
its' inevitable problem, namely, the necessary direction of the 
will to the summum lonum, discovers to us not only the 
necessity of assuming such a First Being (234) in reference 
to the possibility of this good in the world, but what is 
most remarkable, something which reason in its progress on 
the path of physical nature altogether failed to find, namely, 
an accurately defined conception of this First Being. As 
we can know only a small part of this world, and can still 
less compare it with all possible worlds, we may indeed from 
its order, design, and greatness, infer a wise, good, powerful, 
&c., Author of it, but not that He is all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful, &c. It may indeed, very well be granted that we 
should be justified in supplying this inevitable defect by a 
legitimate and reasonable hypothesis, namely, that when 
wisdom, goodness, &c., are displayed in all the parts that 
offer themselves to our nearer knowledge, it is just the same 
in all the rest, and that it would therefore be reasonable to 
ascribe all possible perfections to the Author of the world; 
but these are not strict logical inferences in which we can 
pride ourselves on our insight, but only permitted con¬ 
clusions in which we may be indulged, and which require 
further recommendation before we can make use of them. On 
the path of empirical inquiry then (physics) the conception 
of God remains always a conception of the perfection of the 
First Being - not accurately enough determined to be held 
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adequate to the conception of Deity. (With metaphysic in its 
transcendental part nothing whatever can be accomplished.) 

When I now try to test this conception by reference to 
the object of practical reason, I find that the moral principle 
admits as possible only the conception of an Author of the 
•world possessed of the highest x>eTfeetio%. He must be omni¬ 
scient, in order to know my conduct up to the inmost root 
of my mental state in all possible eases and into all future 
time; omnipotent, in order to allot to it its fitting conse¬ 
quences; similarly He must omnipresent, eternal, &c. Thus 
the moral law, by means of the conception of the summum 
bonum ( 285 ) as the object of a pure practical reason, determines 
the concept of the First Being as the Supreme Being \ a thing 
which the physical (and in its higher development the meta¬ 
physical), in other words, the whole speculative course of 
reason, -was unable to effect. The conception of God, then, 
is one that belongs originally not to physics, i,e. to speculative 
reason, but to morals. The same may be said of the other 
conceptions of reason of which we have treated above as postu¬ 
lates of it in its practical use. 

In the history of Grecian philosophy we find no distinct 
traces of a pure rational theology earlier than Anaxagoras ; but 
this is not because the older philosophers had not intelligence 
or penetration enough to raise themselves to it by the path of 
speculation, at least with the aid of a thoroughly reasonable 
hypothesis. What could have been easier, what more natural, 
than the thought which of itself occurs to everyone, to assume 
instead of several causes of the world, instead of an indeterminate 
degree of perfection, a single rational cause having all perfection ? 
But the evils in the world seemed to them to be much too serious 
objections to allow them to feel themselves justified in such a 
hypothesis. They showed intelligence and penetration then, in 
this very point, that they did not allow themselves to adopt it, 
but on the contrary looked about amongst natural causes to see 
if they could not find in them the qualities and power required 
for a First Being. But when this acute people had adyanced 
so far in their investigations of nature as to treat even moral 
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questions philosophically, on which other nations had never 
done anything but talk, then first they found a new and 
practical want, which did not fail to give definiteness to their 
conception of the First Being: and in this the speculative 
reason played the part of spectator, or at best had the merit 
of embellishing a conception that had not grown on its own 
ground, -and of applying a series of confirmations (286) from 
the study of nature now brought forward for the first time, not 
indeed to strengthen the authority of this conception (which 
was already establisiied), hut rather to make a show with a 
supposed discovery of theoretical reason. 

From tliese remarks the reader of the Critique of Pure 
Speculative Eeason will be thoroughly convinced how highly 
necessary that laborious deduction of the categories was, and 
liow fruitful for theology and morals. For if, on the one hand, 
we place them in tlie pure understanding, it is by this deduction 
alone tliat we can be ])revented from regarding them, with 
Plato, as innate, and founding on them extravagant pretensions 
to theories of the supersensible, to which we can see no end, and 
by which we should make theology a magic lantern of chimeras: 
on the other hand, if we regard them as acquired, this deduction 
saves US from restricting, with all and every use of 

tliem, even for practical purposes, to the objects and motives 
of the senses. But now that the Critique has shown by that 
deduction, first, that they are not of empirical origin, but have 
their seat and source dprkm in the pure understanding; secondly, 
that as they refer to oljeds in gcMcrcd independently on the 
intuition of tliem, hence, although they cannot effect theoretical 
knowledge, except in application to empirical objects, yet when 
applied to an object given by pure practical reason they enable 
us to cdnccim the snpersensiUe definitely, only so far, however, as 
it is defined by such predicates as are necessarily connected with 
the pure practical purpose given d priori and with its possibility. 
Tlie speculative restriction of pure reason and its practical 
extension bring it into that ( 287 ) relation of equality in which 
reason in general can be employed suitably to its end, and this 
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example proves better than any other that the path to wisdom, 
if it is to be made sure and not to be impassable or misleading, 
must with us men inevitably pass through science; but it is 
not till this is completed that we can be convinced that it 
leads to this goal. 

YIII .—Of Belief from a Beguirement of Pure Reason, 

A want or requirement of pure reason in its speculative use 
leads only to a hypothesis ; that of pure practical reason to a 
postulate ; for in the former case I ascend from the result as high 
as I please in the series of causes, not in order to give objective 
reality to the result [e.g, the causal connexion of things and 
changes in the world), but in order thoroughly to satisfy my 
inquiring reason in respect of it. Thus I see before me order 
and design in nature, and need not resort to speculation to assure 
myself of their reality, but to explain them I have to presuppose 
a Deity as their cause; and then since the inference from an 
effect to a definite cause is always uncertain and doubtful, 
especially to a cause so precise and so perfectly defined as we 
have to conceive in God, hence the highest degree of certainty to 
which this pre-supposition can be brought is, that it is the most 
rational opinion forms men^ ( 288 ). On the other hand, a require¬ 
ment of practical reason is based on a duty, that of making 
something (the sumnium honum) the object of my will so as to 
promote it with all my powers; in which case I must suppose 
its possibility, and consequently also the conditions necessary 

1 But even here we should not be able to allege a requirement of 
reason, if we had not before our eyes a problematical, but yet inevitable, 
conception of reason, namely, that of an absolutely necessary being. This 
conception now seeks to be defined, and this, in addition to the tendency 
to extend itself, is the objective ground of a requirement of speculative 
reason, namely, to have a more precise definition of the conception of a 
necessary beiug which is to serve as the first cause of other beings, so as 
to make these* latter knowable by some means. Without such antecedent 
necessary problems there are no requirements —at least not of pure reason 
—^the rest are requirements of inclination, 

* I read‘diese*witli tie ed. of 1791. Rosenkranz and Hartenstein botk read ‘dieses/ 

‘ tHs being.’ ■ 
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thereto, namely, God, freedom, and immortality; since I cannot 
prove these by my speculative reason, although neither can I 
refute them. This duty is founded on something that is indeed 
quite independent on these suppositions, and is of itself apodic- 
tically certain, namely, the moral law; and so far it needs no 
further support by theoretical views as to the inner constitution 
of things, the secret final aim of the order of the world, or a 
presiding ruler thereof, in order to bind me in the most perfect 
manner to act in unconditional conformity to the law. But the 
subjective effect of this law, namely, the mental disposition con¬ 
formed to it and made necessary by it, to promote the practically 
possible swmmm lomcm, this pre-supposes at least that the latter 
is possible, for it would be practically impossible to strive after 
the object of a conception which at bottom was empty and had 
no object. Now the above-mentioned postulates concern only 
the physical or metaphysical conditions of the possibility of the 
summum bonum ( 289 ); in a word, those which lie in the nature 
of things; not, however, for the sake of an arbitrary speculative 
purpose, but of a practically necessary end of a pure rational 
will, which in this case does not choose, but obeys an inexorable 
command of reason, the foundation of which is objective, in the 
constitution of things as they must be universally judged by 
pure reason, and is not based on inclination ; for we are in no¬ 
wise justified in assuming, on account of what we wish on merely 
subjective grounds, that the means thereto are possible or that irs 
object is real. This, then, is an absolutely necessary requirement, 
and what it pre-supposes is not merely justified as an allowable 
hypothesis, but as a postulate in a practical point of view; and 
admitting that the pure moral law inexorably binds every man 
as a command (not as a rule of prudence), the righteous man 
may say: I will that there be a God, that my existence in this 
world be also an existence outside the chain of physical causes, 
and in a pure world of the understanding, and lastly, that my 
duration be endless; I firmly abide by this, and will not let this 
faith be taken from me; for in this instance alone my interest, 
because I must not relax anything of it, inevitably determines 
my judgment, without regarding sophistries, however unable 
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I may be to answer them or to oppose them with others more 
plausible.^ 


( 290 ) In order to prevent miscoTKie|)tion in the use of a notion 
as yet so unusual as that of a faith of pure ])i’acti('nl ri'ason, let 
me be permitted to add one more remark. It might almost 
seem as if this rational faith were here announced as itself a 
command, namely, that we should assume the mmwium km/mn a,s 
possible. But a faith that is commanded is nonsense. Let tln^ 
preceding analysis, however, be remembered of what is requircHl 
to be supposed in the conception of tlie mimnmrn kmmu, and it 
will be seen that it cannot be commanded to asKume this possi¬ 
bility, and no practical disposition of mind is re(|uired to admU 
it; but that speculative reason must concede it witliout being 
asked, for no one can affirm that it is ini/posdh/e in itself tbati 
rational beings in the world should at the samds tinnt ))e wortJi}' 
of happiness in conformity with tliC moral law, and also poss(‘SH 
this happiness proportionately. Now in r(\s|>ect of the first 
element of the mmm/imh honum, namely, that wliich conccmis 

^ In the Dmtsohes Mtmwn, February, 17B7, there is a dissertation 
by a very subtle and clear-headed man, the late Wizenmann, w’h<>Ke early 
death is to be lamented, in which he disputes the right to argue from a 
want to the objective reality of its object, and illuHtrates tlie point by the 
examjde of a man in love, who, having fooled liinmelf into an idea of 
beauty, which is merely a chimera of his own brain, would fain conclude 
that such an object really exists somewhere (290). I quite agree with 
him in this, in all cases where the want is founded on incMwdvm, which 
cannot necessarily postulate the existence of its object even for the man 
that is affected by it, much less can it contain a dexnand valid for every¬ 
one, and therefore it is merely a subjecUve grotmd of the wish. But in the 
present case we have a want of reason springing from an objective deter¬ 
mining principle of the will, namely, the moral law, winch neceHsarily 
binds every rational being, and therefore justificB Iiim in assuming 
d priori in nature the conditions proper for it, and makes the latter 
inseparable from the complete practical use of reason, It is a duty to 
realize the summum bonum to the utmost of our power, therefore it must 
be possible, consequently it is unavoidable for every rational Ixeing in the 
world to assume what is necessary for its objective possibility. The 
assumption is as necessary as the moral law, in connexion with which 
alone it is valid. 
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morality, the moral law gives merely a command, and to doubt 
the possibility of that element would be the same as to call in 
question the moral law itself (291). But as regards the second 
element of that object, namely, happiness perfectly proportioned 
to that worthiness, it is true that there is no need of a command 
to admit its possibility in general, for theoretical reason has 
nothing to say against it; but the manner in which we have to 
conceive this harmony of the laws of nature with those of 
freedom has in it something in respect of which we have a 
dioice, because theoretical reason decides nothing with apodictic 
certainty about it, and in respect of this there may be a moral 
interest which turns the scale. 

I had said above that in a mere course of nature in the world 
an accurate correspondence between happiness and moral worth 
is not to be expected, and must be regarded as impossible, and 
that therefore the possibility of the summum lonum cannot be 
admitted from this side except on the supposition of a moral 
Author of the world. I purposely reserved the restriction of this 
judgment to the suljectim conditions of our reason, in order not 
to make use of it until the manner of this belief should be 
defined more precisely. The fact is that the impossibility 
referred to is merely snljectwe, that is, our reason finds it 
impossible for it to render conceivable in the way of a mere 
course of nature a connexion so exactly proportioned and so 
thoroughly adapted to an end, between two sets of events 
happening according to such distinct laws; although, as with 
everything else in nature that is adapted to an end, it cannot 
prove, that is, show by sufficient objective reasons, that it is not 
possible by universal laws of nature. 

Now, however, a deciding principle of a different kind 
comes into play to turn the scale in this uncertainty of specu¬ 
lative reason. The command to promote the summum bonum is 
established on an objective basis (in practical reason); the pos¬ 
sibility of the same in general is likewise established on an' 
objective basis (292) (in theoretical reason, which has nothing t/ 
say against it). But reason cannot decide objectively in wh 
way we are to conceive this possibility; whether by univer 
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laws of nature without a wise Author presiding over nature, 
or only on supposition of such an Author. Now here there 
comes in a sulyective condition of I’eason; the oidy way theo¬ 
retically possible for it, of conceiving the exact harmony of the 
kingdom of nature with the kingdom of morals, which is the 
condition of the possibility of the summum honum ; and at 1 .he 
same time the only one conducive to morality (wliicli depends 
on an objective law of reason). Now since the ]>romotion of this 
sumnmm bonum, and therefore the supposition of its possil)ility, 
are objectively necessary (though only as a result of practical 
reason), while at tlic same time the manner in which wo would 
conceive it rests with our own choice, and in this choice a fnaj 
interest of pure practical reason decides for the assumption of a 
wise Author of the world; it is clear that the principle tliat 
herein determines our judgment, though as a want it is mh- 
jedive, yet at the same time being the means of promoting what 
is ohjectivdy (practically) noce.ssary, is the foundation of a ^naidm 
of belief in a moral point of view, that is, a faith of pure pradiml 
reason. This, then, is not commanded, but being a voluntary 
determination of our judgment, conducive to the moral (com¬ 
manded) purpose, and moreover harmonizing with the lilieoretical 
requirement of reason, to assume tliat existence and to make it 
the foundation of our further employment of reason, it has itself 
sprung from the moral disposition (d‘ mind; it may therefore at 
times waver even in the well-disposed, but can never bo reduced 
to unbelief. 

(293) IX.—(y the Wise Ariaptafdmi of Man’s Qoynitiw FacuUks 
to his Praot'ieal Fesiinatimi. 

If human nature is destined to endeavour after tlie mmm-im 
bonum, we must suppose also that the measure of its cognitive 
faculties, and particularly their relation to one another, is suitiU ile 
10 this end. Now the Critique of Pure Spennlatwu Keason pirovos 
^that this is incapable of solving satisfactorily the most weighty 
vgoblems that are proposed to it, althougli it does not ignore the 
assrtural and important hints received from the same reason, nor 
alon, great steps that it can make to approach to this great goal 
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that is set before it, which, however, it can never reach of itself, 
even with the help of the greatest knowledge of nature. Nature 
then seems here to have provided us only in a step-Tnotherly 
fashion with the faculty required for our end. 

Suppose now that in this matter nature had conformed to 
our wish, and had given us that capacity of discernment or that 
enlightenment which we would gladly possess, or which some 
imagine they actually possess, what would in all probability be 
the consequence ? Unless our whole nature were at the same 
time changed, our inclinations, which always have the first 
word, would first of all demand their own satisfaction, and, 
joined with rational reflection, the greatest possible and most 
lasting satisfaction, under the name of happiness; the moral 
law (294) would afterwards speak, in order to keep them within 
their proper bounds, and even to subject them all to a higher 
end, which has no regard to inclination. But instead of the 
conflict that the moral disposition has now to carry on with the 
inclinations, in which, though after some defeats, moral strength 
of mind may be gradually acquired, God and eternity with their 
awful majesty would stand unceasingly before our eyes (for what 
we can prove perfectly is to us as certain as that of which we 
are assured by the sight of our eyes). Transgression of the 
law, would, no doubt, be avoided; what is commanded would 
be done; but the mental disposition, from which actions ought 
to proceed, cannot be infused by any command, and in this case 
the spur of action is ever active and external, so that reason 
has no need to exert itself in order to gather strength to resist 
the inclinations by a lively representation of the dignity of 
the law : hence most of the actions that conformed to the law 
would be done from fear, a few only from hope, and none at all 
from duty, and the moral worth of actions, on which alone in 
the eyes of supreme wisdom the worth of the person and even / 
that of the world depends, would cease to exist. As long as 
the nature of man remains what it is, his conduct would thV 
be changed into mere mechanism, in which, as in a pupp 
show, everything would gesticulate well, but there woulc’’ 
no life in the figures. Now, when it is quite otherwise 
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US, when with all the effort of our reason we have 0 - 
obscure and doubtful view into the future, when tb^ 
of the world allows us only to conjecture His existeu^ 
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majesty, not to behold them or prove them clearly; ^ ^ ' 

other-hand, the moral law within us, without 
threatening anything with certainty, demands of us OBte* I 

respect; and only when this respect has become 
and dominant does it allow us by means of it a 
the world of the supersensible, and then only with we^^^ » 

all this being so, there is room for true moral dispositJ-^^^^ imine- 
diately devoted to the law, and a rational creature l>ciCC)nHv 

worthy of sharing in the summum bonum that 
the worth of his person and not merely to his actic>^^- i bus 
what the study of nature and of man teaches us 
elsewhere may well be true here also; that the 
wisdom by which we exist is not less worthy of in 

what it has denied than in what it has granted. 
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PUKE PRACTICAL REASON. 


B y the methodology of pure practical reason we are not to 
understand the mode of proceeding with pure practical 
principles (whether in study or in exposition), with a view to a 
scientific knowledge of them, which alone is what is properly 
called method elsewhere in theoretical philosophy (for popular 
knowledge requires a manner, science a method, i.e. a process 
according to principles of reason by which alone the manifold of 
any branch of knowledge can become a system). On the con¬ 
trary, by this methodology is understood the mode in which^ we 
can give the laws of pure practical reason access to the human 
mind, and mflncncc on its maxims, that is, by which we can 
make the objectively practical reason suhjeeiwely practical also. 
Now it is clear enough that those determining princij)les of 
the will which alone make maxims properly moral and give 
them a moral worth, namely, the direct conception of the law 
and the objective necessity of obeying it as our duty, must be 
regarded as the proper springs of action, since otherwise legality 
of actions might be produced, but not morality of character. 
But it is not so clear: on the contrary, it must at first sight seem 
to everyone very improbable that, even subjectively, that exhi¬ 
bition of pure virtue can have morcpoiacr over the human mind, 


1 [Read ‘wie’for ‘die.’] 
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and supply a far stronger spring even for affecting that legality of 
actions, and can produce more powerful resolutions (soo) to prefer 
the law, from pure respect for it, to every otlicr consideration, 
than all the deceptive allurements of pleasure or of all that may 
bo reckoned as liappiness, or even than all threatenings of pain 
and misfortune. Nevertheless, this is actually tlu! case, and if 
human nature were not so constituted, no mode <)f present.ing 
tlie law by roundabout ways and indirect recoinmendations 
would ever produce morality of character. All would Ik; simple 
hypocrisy; the law would be hated, or at least despised, wliile if. 
was followed for the sake of one’s own advantage. ’I’lie lct.ter 
of the law (legality) would be found in our actions, but not the 
spirit of it in our minds (morality); and as with all our efforts 
we could not quite free ourselves from reason in our judgment, 
we must inevital>ly ajjpear in our own eyes worthless, tkjpraved 
men, even though we should seek to comjiensate ourselves for 
tins mortification before the inner tr-ilmnal, l,)y enjoying tlui 
pleasure that a supposed natural or divine law might bo imagined 
to have connected witli it a sort of police machinery, regulating 
its operations by what was done without troubling itsedf aljout 
the motives for doing it. 

It cannot indeed be denied that in order to bring an umuil- 
tivatedor degraded mind into the track of moral goodness some 
preparatory guidance is necessary, to attract it Ity a view of 
its own advantage, or to alarm it l»y fear (jf loss; Imt as soon as 
this mechanical work, these leading-strings, have produced Bonu* 
effect, then we must bring before the mind the |)ure moral moti ve, 
which, not only because it is the only one that can be the foun¬ 
dation of a character (a practically consistent habit of mind wit.h 
unchangeable maxims) (301), but also because it teaclies a man 
to feel his own dignity, gives the mind a power unexpected even 
by himself, to tear himself from all sensible attachments so far 
as they would fain have the rule, and to find a ricli competLsation 
for the sacrifice he offers, in the independence of Iris rational 
nature and the greatness of soul to which lie secs that he is 
destined. We will therefore show, by such observations as every 
one can make, that this property of our minds, this receptivity 
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fox' Sb moral interest, and consequently the moving force of 

the ptire conception of virtue, when it is properly applied to the 
htxxnan heart, is the most powerful spring, and, when a continued 
arxd. punctual observance of moral maxims is in question, the 
only spring of good conduct. It must, however, he remembered 
that if these observations only prove the reality of such a feeling, 
bnt do not show any moral improvement brought about by it, 
this is no argument against the only method that exists of 
malciiig the objectively practical laws of pure reason subjectively 
practical, through the mere force of the conception of duty; nor 
does it prove that this method is a vain delusion. For as it has 
never yet come into vogue, experience can say nothing of its 
resxxlts ; one can only ask for proofs of the receptivity for such 
spx'iixgs, and these I will now briefly present, and then sketch 
the method of founding and cultivating genuine moral dis¬ 
positions. 

"Wl'ien we attend to the course of conversation in mixed 
eorrxp)aiiies, consisting not merely of learned persons and subtle 
reasoixers, but also of men of business or of women, we observe 
that, besides story-telling and jesting, another kind of enter- 
tairrmeiit finds a place in them, namely, argument; for stories, if 
they ai‘e to have novelty and interest, are soon exhausted, and 
jesting is likely to become insipid (302). Now of all argument 
there is none in which persons are more ready to join who find 
any other subtle discussion tedious, none that brings more liveli¬ 
ness into the company, than that which concerns the moral worth 
of this or that action by which the character of some person is 
to Tbe made out. Persons, to whom in other cases anything 
sixTbtle and speculative in theoretical questions is dry and irksome, 
presently join in when the question is to make out the moral 
impoi't of a good or bad action that has been related, and they 
display an exactness, a refinement, a subtlety, in excogitating 
evexything that can lessen the purity of purpose, and eonse- 
q^xxently the degree of virtue in it, which we do not expect from 
them in any other kind of speculation. In these criticisms 
pex'sons who are passing judgment on others often reveal their 
owix eharaetor: some, in exercising their judicial office, especially 
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upon tlie dead, seem inclined chiefly to defend the goodness that 
is related of this or that deed against all injurious cliargCNs of 
insincerity, and ultimately to defend tlie wliole moral wortli of 
the person against tlie reproach of dissimulation and scM'vet 
wickedness; others, on the contrary, turn their thoughts more 
upon attacking this worth by accusation and fault-finding. We 
cannot always, however, attribute to these hittm* tli <3 intmition 
of arguing away virtue altogotlier out of all human (‘/xamjiles 
in order to make it an empty name: often, on tlu:^ (jontrary, it is 
only well-meant strictness in determining the true nmral import 
of actions according to an uiicompromising law. (Jomparison 
with such a law, instead of witli examples, lowers self-cunutivit in 
moral matters very mucli, and not merely tciaelies humility, 
but makes everyone feel it when he examines liimself tdosely. 
Nevertheless, we can for the most part observf^ in tliose who 
defend tlie purity of purpose in given oxampl(‘H, tJiati whm'e 
there is tlie presumption of uprightm^SB (303) tlH 3 y aix^ anxious 
to remove even the least spot, lest, if all tuxamples liad tluur 
truthfulness disputed, and if tlie purity of all Imman virtiui wH*re 
denied, it might in the end be regarded as a merij ])hautom, and 
so all effort to attain it be made light of as wun afletjtatiou and 
delusive conceit 

I do not know' why the educators of youth liavi! not long since 
made use of this propensity of reason to cmtcn* witli upon 

the most subtle examination of tlie practtical t|ueHtionB that are 
thrown up; and why they have not, after first laying tlie foun¬ 
dation of a purely moral catecliism, searched tlirougli tlm bio¬ 
graphies of ancient and modern times witli the view of having 
at hand instances of the duties laid down, in which, (tspecially by 
comparison, of similar actions under different cireumstanees, they 
might exercise the critical judgment of their scliolars in r(,^mark- 
ing their greater or less moral significance. Tins is a tiling in 
which they would find that even early youth, whieli is still unripe 
for speculation of other kinds, would soon become very mmU^ and 
not a little interested, because it feels the progress of its faculty 
■of judgment; and what is most important, tliey could hope with 
•confidence that the freqt:ient practice of knowing and approving 
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good conduct in all its purity, and on the other hand of remarking 
with regret or contempt the least deviation from it, although it 
may be pursued only as a sport in which children may compete 
with one another, yet will leave a lasting impression of esteem 
on the one hand and disgust on the other; and so, by the mere 
habit of looking on such actions as deserving approval or blame, 
a good foundation would be laid for uprightness in the future 
course of life (304). Only I wish they would spare them the 
example of so-called nobU (super-meritorious) actions in which 
our sentimental books so much abound, and would refer all te 
duty merely, and to the worth that a man can and must give 
himself in his own eyes by the consciousness of not having 
transgressed it, since whatever runs up into empty wishes and 
longings after inaccessible perfection produces mere heroes of 
romance, who, while they pique themselves on their feeling for 
transcendent greatness, release themselves in return from the 
observance of common and every-day obligations, which then 
seem to them petty and insignificant^ 

But if it is asked, what then is really fUTQ morality, by 
which as a touchstone we must test the moral significance of 
every action, then I must admit that it is only philosophers that 
can make the decision of this question doubtful, for to common 
sense it has been decided long ago, not indeed by abstract generah. 
formuke, but by habitual use, like the distinction between the 
right and left hand. We will then i)oint out the criterion of 
pure virtue in an example first, and imagining that it is set 


^ It is quite proper to extol actions that display a great, unselfish, 
sympathizing mind or humanity. But in this case we must fix attention 
not so much on the demiion of mil, which is very fleeting and transitory, 
as on the subjection of the heart to duty, from which a more enduring 
impression may be expected, because this implies principle (whereas the 
former only implies ebullitions). One need only reflect a little and he 
will always find a debt that he has by some means incurred towards the 
human race (even if it were only this, that by the inequality of men in 
the civil coTistitution he enjoys advantages on account of which others 
must be the more in want), which will prevent the thought of duty from 
being repressed by the self-complacent imagination of merit 
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before a boy of, say, ten years old, for his judgment, we will see 
whether (soo) he would necessarily judge so of himself without 
being guided by his teacher. Tell him the history of an honest 
man whom men want to persuade to join the calumniators of 
an innocent and powerless person (say, Anne Boleyn, accused 
by Henry VIII of England). He is offered advantages, great 
gifts, or high rank; he rejects them. This will excite mere 
approbation and applause in the mind of the hearer. Now 
begins the threatening of loss. Amongst these traducers are 
his best friends, who now renounce his friendship; near kinsfolk, 
who threaten to disinherit him (he being without fortune): 
powerful persons, who can persecute and harass him in all places 
and circumstances; a prince who threatens him with loss of 
freedom, yea, loss of life. Then to fill the measure of suffering, 
and that he may feel the pain that only the morally good heart 
can feel very deeply, let us conceive his family threatened with 
extreme distress and want, entreating Mm to yield) conceive 
himself, though upright, yet with feelings not hard or insensible 
either to compassion or to his own distress; conceive him, I say, 
at the moment when he wishes that he had never lived to see 
the day that exposed him to such unutterable anguish, yet 
remaining true to his uprightness of purpose, without wavering 
or even doubting; then wiU my youthful hearer be raised 
gradually from mere approval to admiration, from that to 
amazement, and finally to the greatest veneration, and a lively 
wish that he himself could be such a man (though certainly not 
in such circumstances). Yet virtue is here worth so much only 
because it costs so much, not because it brings any profit. All the 
admiration, and even the endeavour to resemble this character, 
rest wholly on the purity of the moral principle, which can only 
be strikingly shown (soe) by removing from the springs of 
action everything that men may regard as part of happiness. 
Morahty then must have the more power over the human heart 
the more purely it is exhibited. Whence it follows that if the 
law of morality and the image of holiness and virtue are to 
exercise any influence at all on our souls, they can do so only 
so far as they are laid to heart in their purity as motives. 
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unmixed with any view to prosperity, for it is in suffering that 
they display themselves most nobly. Now that whose removal 
strengthens the effect of a moving force must have been a 
hindrance, consequently every admixture of motives taken from 
our own happiness is a hindrance to the influence of the moral 
law on the heart. I affirm further, that even in that admired 
action, if the motive from which it was done was a high regard 
for duty, then it is just this respect for the law that has the 
greatest influence on the mind of the spectator, not any preten¬ 
sion to a supposed inward greatness of mind or noble meritorious 
sentiments ; consequently duty, not merit, must have not only 
the most definite, but, when it is represented in the true light of 
its inviolability, the most penetrating influence on the mind. 

It is more necessary than ever to direct attention to this 
method in our times, when men hope to produce more effect on 
the mind with soft, tender feelings, or high-flown, puffing-up 
pretensions, which rather wither the heart than strengthen it, 
than by a plain and earnest representation of duty, which is 
more suited to human imperfection and to progress in goodness. 
To set before children, as a pattern, actions that are called noble, 
magnanimous, meritorious, with the notion of captivating them 
by infusing an enthusiasm for such actions, is to defeat our 
end (307). For as they are still so backward in the observance 
of the commonest duty, and even in the correct estimation of it, 
this means simply to make them fantastical romancers betimes. 
But, even with the instructed and experienced part of mankind, 
this supposed spring has, if not an injurious, at least no genuine 
moral effect on the heart, which, however, is what it was desired 
to produce. 

All feelings, especially those that are to produce unwonted 
exertions, must accomplish their effect at the moment they are 
at their height, and before they calm down; otherwise they effect 
nothing; for as there was nothing to strengthen the heart, but 
only to excite it, it naturally returns to its normal moderate 
tone, and thus falls back into its previous languor. Prinei^ples 
must be built on conceptions; on any other basis there can only 
be paroxysms, which can give the person no moral worth, nay, 
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not even confidence in himself, without which the highest good 
in man, consciousness of the morality of his mind and character, 
cannot exist. ISTow if these conceptions are to become subjec¬ 
tively practical, we must not rest satisfied with admiring the 
objective law of morality, and esteeming it highly in reference 
to humanity, but we must consider the conception of it in 
relation to man as an individual, and then this law appears in a 
form indeed that is highly deserving of respect, but not so 
pleasant as if it belonged to the element to which he is naturally 
accustomed, but, on the contrary, as often compelling him to 
quit this element, not without self-denial, and to betake himself 
to a higher, in which he can only maintain himself with trouble 
and with unceasing apprehension of a relapse. In a word, the 
moral law demands (308) obedience, from duty, not from predi¬ 
lection, which cannot and ought not to be pre-supposed at all. 

Let us now see in an example whether the conception of an 
action as a noble and magnanimous one has more subjective 
moving power than if the action is conceived merely as duty in 
relation to the solemn law of morality. The action by which a 
man endeavours at the greatest peril of life to rescue people 
from shipwreck, at last losing his life in the attempt, is reckoned 
on one side as duty, but on the other and for the most part as a 
meritorious action, but our esteem for it is much weakened by 
the notion of d%ty to himself, which seems in this case to be some¬ 
what infringed. More decisive is the magnanimous sacrifice of 
life for the safety of one’s country; and yet there still remains 
some scruple whether it is a perfect duty to devote one’s self to 
this purpose spontaneously and unbidden, and the action has 
not in itself the full force of a pattern and impulse to imitation. 
But if an indispensable duty be in question, the transgression 
of which violates the moral law itself, and without regard to the 
welfare of mankind, and as it were tramples on its holiness (such 
as are usually called duties to God, because in Him we conceive 
the ideal of holiness in substance), then we give our most perfect 
esteem to the pursuit of it at the sacrifice of all that can have 
any value for the dearest inclinations, and we find our soul 
strengthened and elevated by such an example, when we convince 
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ourselves by contemplation of it tbat human nature s capable 
of so great an elevation above every motive that nature can 
oppose to it. Juvenal describes such an example in a climax 
which makes the reader feel vividly the force of the spring that 
is contained in the pure law of duty, as duty : 

(309) Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter ifio m 
Integer ; ambiguae si quando citabere testis 
Inoertaeque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet periuria tauro, 

Summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

When we can bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
action, then the motive is already somewhat alloyed with self- 
love, and has therefore some assistance from the side of the 
sensibility. But to postpone everything to the holiness of duty 
alone, and to be conscious that we cm, because our own reason 
recognizes this as its command and says that yje ought to do it, 
this is, as it were, to raise ourselves altogether above the world 
of sense, and there is inseparably involved in the same a con¬ 
sciousness of the law, as a spring of a faculty that controls the 
scTisilility, and although this is not always attended with 
effect, yet frequent engagement with this spring, and the at 
first minor attempts at using it, give hope that this effect may 
be wrought, and that by degrees the greatest, and that a purely 
moral interest in it may be produced in us. 

The method then takes the following course. At first we 
are only concerned to make the judging of actions by moral 
laws a natural employment accompanying all our own free 
actions as well as the observation of those of others, and to 
make it, as it were, a habit, and to sharpen this judgment, aslring 
first whether the action conforms objectively to the moral law, 
and to what law; and we distinguish the law that merely 
furnishes a principle of obligation from that which is really 
obligatory (leges obligcmdi a legibus oUigantiius); as, for instance, 
the law of what men’s wants require from me, as contreisted with 
that which their rights demand, the latter of which prescribes 
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{310) essential, the former only non-essential duties; and thus 
we teach howto distinguish different kinds of duties whicli meet 
in the same action. The other point to wliich attention must he 
directed is the question whether the action was also (sulvjec- 
tively) done ./or ilw sake of the moral law, so that i t. not only is 
morally correct as a deed, but also, liy tlie maxim from wliicli it 
is done, has moral worth as a disposition. Now tiun’c is no 
doubt that tins practice, and tlie resulting culture of our reason 
in judging merely of the practical, must gradually produce a 
certain interest even in the law of reason, and ('.onsc‘f|Ufmtly in 
morally good actions. For we ultimately take a liking for a 
thing, the contemplation of which makes us fi^cd tJiat tlu^ U8<3 of 
our cognitive faculties is extended, and tins ext-imsion is esixs 
daily furthered by that in which we find moral c.(>rr<H:driu*ss, 
since it is only in such an order of ilnngs that, rt'ason, with its 
faculty of determining d priori on principle wluit ought to l)e 
done, can find satisfaction. An observer of natur(3 takes liking 
at last to objects that at first oileuded his simses, when lie 
discovers in them the great adaptation of tlieir organization to 
design, so that liis reason finds food in its c<:)iitenii)lation. Ho 
Leibnitz spared an insect that he liad carefully i^xamimal witli 
the microscope, and replaced it on its leaf, because ludiad ftmud 
himself instructed by the view of it, and had as it wara received 
a benefit from it. 

But this emiiloyment of the faculty of judgment, whicfi 
makes us feel our own cognitive powers, is not yet tlie iiit(ui*st 
in.actions and in their morality itself. It merely causes us to 
take pleasure in engaging in Bueh. criticism, and it gives to 
virtue or the dispoBxtion that conforms to moral laws a form <if 
beauty, which is admired, but not on that account sought afim’ 
(lauclaMr d alf/et ); as everything the contemplation of which 
produces a consciousness of the harmony (an) of our {lowers of 
conception, and in which we feel 'the whole of our faculty of 
l^nowledge (understanding and imagination) strengtdieued, pro¬ 
duces a satisfaction, which' may also be c()ninn;iiiicatfa.l to otlunu, 
while nevertheless.the existence of tlie object remains indifferent 
toms, .being only regarded as the occasion of our ijecuiniiig aw.ar0 
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of the capacities in us which are elevated above mere animal 
nature. 'Now, however, the second exercise comes in, the living 
exhibition of morality of character by examples, in which 
attention is directed to purity of will, first only as a negative 
perfection, in so far as in an action done from duty no motives 
of inclination have any influence in determining it. By this the 
pupil’s attention is fixed upon the consciousness of his freedom, 
and although this renunciation at first excites a feeling of pain, 
nevertheless, by its withdrawing the pupil from the constraint 
of even real wants, there is proclaimed to him at the same time 
a deliverance from the manifold dissatisfaction in which all these 
wants entangle him, and the mind is made capable of receiving 
the sensation of satisfaction from other sources. The heart is 
freed and lightened of a burden that always secretly presses on 
it, when instances of pure moral resolutions reveal to the man 
an inner faculty of which otherwise he has no right knowledge, 
the inward freedom to release himself from the boisterous impor¬ 
tunity of inclinations, to such a degree that none of them, not 
even the dearest, shall have any influence on a resolution, for 
which we are now to employ our reason. Suppose a case where 
I alone know that the wrong is on my side, and although a free 
confession of it and the offer of satisfaction are so strongly 
opposed by vanity, selfishness, and even an otherwise not illegi¬ 
timate antipathy to the man whose rights are impaired by me, 
I am nevertheless able to discard all these considerations (312); 
in this there is implied a consciousness of independence on 
inclinations and circumstances, and of the possibility of being 
sufficient for myself, which is salutary to me in general for 
other purposes also. And now the law of duty, in consequence 
of the positive worth which obedience to it makes us feel, finds 
easier access through iho res^pect for ourselves in the consciousness 
of our freedom. When thir is well established, when a man 
dreads nothing more than to find himself, on self-examination, 
worthless and contemptible in his own eyes, then every good 
moral disposition can be grafted on it, because this is the best, 
nay, the only guard that can keep off from the mind the pressure 
of ignoble and corruptmg motives. 
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I liave only intended to point ont the most general maxims 
of the methodology of moral cxiltivation and exercise. As tlu' 
manifold yariety of duties requires special rules for eiieh kind, 
and this would bo a prolix affair, 1 shall bo readily excused 
if in a work like this, which is only preliminary, I (joutent 
myself with these outlines. 

GONCLIFSION. 

Two things fill the mind with ever new and inaroasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and the more sUadily we. relloet 
on them : tliG starn/ Iumvcms above, and the, moral lam vn/Jim. 1 
have not to search for them and conjecture them as t.hongh 
they were veiled iir darkness or were in the transcendent region 
beyond my horizon; 1 see them before me. and eoniKHd. 1,1mm 
directly with the consciousness of my existeiuMi. 'I’he ffu'iimr 
begins from the place 1 occupy in the external world of .sims(f,. 
and enlarges (3i:i) my connexion therein to an nnhoumh'.d exl,ent 
with worlds upon worlds and systems of systems, and moreover 
into limitless times of their periodic motion, its lieginning and 
continuance. The second begins from my invisible self, my 
personality,and exhibits mein a worhl which has trtjo inlinity, 
but which is traceable only by tlio understanding, and witli 
which I discern that I am not in a merely contingent but in a 
universal and necessary connexion, as I am also thereby with 
all those visible worlds. The former view of a countless 
multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my ijuportanwi as 
an animal creature, which after it has been for a short time 
provided with vital power, one knows not how, must again 
give back the matter of which it was formed to the planet it 
inhabits (a mere speck in the universe). The second, on the 
contrary, infinitely elevates my worth as an inkllitfence. by my 
personality, in which the moral law reveals to me a life 
independent on animality and even on the whole sensible 
world—at least so far as may be inferred from the destination 
assigned to my existence by this law, a destination not restricted 
to conditions and limits of this life, but reaching into the infinite. 
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But though admiration and respect may excite to inquiry, 
they cannot supply the. want of it. What, then, is to be done in 
order to enter on this in a useful manner and one adapted to 
the loftiness of the subject ? Examples may serve in this as a 
warning, and also for imitation. The contemplation of the 
world began from the noblest spectacle that the human senses 
present to us, and that our understanding can bear to follow in 
their vast reach ; and it ended—in astrology. Morality began 
with the noblest attribute of human nature, the development 
and cultivation of which give a prospect of infinite utility; and 
ended—in fanaticism or superstition (314). So it is with all 
■crude attempts where the principal part of the business depends 
on the use of reason, a use which does not come of itself, like 
the use of the feet, by frequent exercise, especially when attri¬ 
butes are in question which cannot be directly exhibited in 
common experience. But after the maxim had come into vogue, 
tliough late, to examine carefully beforehand all the steps that 
reason purposes to take, and not to let it proceed otherwise than 
in the track of a previously well-considered method, then the 
•study of the structure of the universe took quite a different 
direction, and thereby attained an incomparably happier result. 
The fall of a stone, the motion of a sling, resolved into their 
■elements and the forces that are manifested in them, and treated 
mathematically, produced at last that clear and henceforward 
unchangeable insight into the system of the world, which as 
observation is continued may hope always to extend itself, but 
need never fear to be compelled to retreat. 

This example may suggest to us to enter on the same path 
in treating of the moral capacities of our nature, and may give 
us hope of a like good result. We have at hand the instances 
of the moral judgment of reason. By analysing these into 
their elementary conceptions, and in default of mathematics 
adopting a process similar to that of chemistry, the sejparation of 
the empirical from the rational elements that may be found in 
them, by repeated experiments on common sense, we may exhibit 
both pwc, and learn with certainty what each part can accom¬ 
plish of itself, so as to prevent on the one hand the errors of a 
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still GTihde untrained judgment, and on the other hand (what is 
far more necessary) the extravagances of genius^ by which, as by 
the adepts of the philosopher’s stone, without any methodical 
study or knowledge of nature, visionary treasures are pro¬ 
mised (sis) and the true are thrown away. In one word, science 
(critically undertaken and methodically directed) is the narrow 
gate that leads to the true doctrine of practical voisdom} if we 
understand by this not merely what one ought to do, but what' 
ought to serve teachers as a guide to construct well and clearly 
the road to wisdom which everyone should travel, and to secure 
others from going astray. Philosophy must always continue to 
be the guardian of this science; and although the public does 
not take any interest in its subtle investigations, it must take an 
interest in the resulting doctrines, which such an examination 
first puts in a clear light. 


^ IWeUheitdehre, vernacular German for Philosophy^ See p. 203.] 
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I. 

OB’ THE RELATION OF THE FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN MIND 
TO THE MORAL LAWS. 

rpHE a;p]petitwe family is the faculty of being by means of 
one's ideas the cause of the objects of these ideas.^ The 
faculty which a being has of acting according to its ideas is 
Life. Firstly—Desire or aversion has always connected with 
it ^pleasure or displeamre, the susceptibility to which is called 

1 [“To this definition it has been objected, that ‘ it comes to nothing 
as soon as we abstract from external conditions of the result of the desire. 
Yet even to the Idealist the appetitive faculty is something, although to 
him the external world is nothing.’ Answer : Is there not such a thing 
as an earnest longing which yet we are conscious is in vain {ex. gr. Would 
to God that man were still living !), and which, though it leads to no deed, 
is yet not without results, and has a powerful effect not indeed on outward 
things, but within the subject himself (making him ill)'? A desire being 
an effort {nisus) to be, by means of one’s ideas, a cause, still, even though 
the subject perceives the inadequacy of these to produce the desired effect, 
is always a causality at least within the subject. What causes the mistake 
hero is this: that since the consciousness of our power generally (in the 
given case) is at the same time a consciousness of our powerlessness in 
respect to the outer world, the definition is not applicable to the Idealist, 
a.lthough as here we are speaking only of the relation of a cause (the idea) 
to the effect (feeling), the causality of the idea in respect of its object 
((whether that causality be internal or external) must inevitably be 
included in the conception of the appetitive faculty.”— Bechtslehre, 
Anhang (to second edition), p. 130.] 
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fcelmg. But the converse does not always liold ; for a pleasure 
may exist which is not connooted with any desire of tlio ol>je(*,t, 
but with the more idea which one frames to one's self of an 
object, no matter whether its object exists or not. Secondly— 
The pleasure or displeasure in the olyect of the<losir(^ does not 
always precede the desire, and cannot always l>c regarded as its 
cause, but must sometimes be looked on as tlu^ efh^et thereof. 

Kow, the capability of having pleiisiire or displeasurt? in [in 
idea is called feelim/, because lioth contain wlmt is numiji 
jeetwo in relation to our idea (lo), and Imve no reln,tion i ;0 an 
olyect so as to contribute to th(3 possilde cognition of it^ (not/ 
even the cognition of onr own state); whertMis in otlun* cases 
sensations, apart from the (piality whicli belongs to ilnnn in 
consequence of tlio nature of the snlyect (er. (jr. red, sweet, 
may yet liave relation to an object, and constitut<^ j)ai*t of our 
knowledge; but pleasure or displeasnro (in tlic rtnl or swcud.) 
expresses iil)SolutoIy notliing in the obj(?{d/, l)id< simply I’claliion 
to tlie suly'cct, Ideasure and disphiasnre*, caiuu>t birnnu’e clcKsidy 
delined, for the reason just given. Wc? can mdy sixKufy wliat 
consequeneeB they have in certain (nr(nunst.ancf‘H so as to nh'iki^ 
them eogni^sable in jiractice. Tlic ])lf^asure wliicJi is mHJ(jSHarily 
connected with the desire of theolyeefc wliosf? ai1V‘cts ftading 
may be called j)Ta(Mml ])lcaBure, wliotduu’ it is cause or of 
the desire. On the contrary, the |)leasure which is imt neces- 

1 We might defiue HenBibility as the Btihjeetive eUniKUit in eur ideas ; 
for it is the understanding that first refers the ideas to an objeef*; oc. it 
alone thm/cs somewhat by moans thereof* Now the salijcctivtfl element of 
our idea may be of such a kind that it can also be referred to an olyect 
as contributory to the knowledge of it (either as to the form or die matttu% 
being called in the former case intuition, in tlie latter Heiisation). In this 
case sensibility, which is the susceptibility to the idea in question, i» 
iSeme. Or again, the subjective element of the idea may Im sueli that it 
cannot become a piece of knowledge, inaBumch as it contains merely the 
relation of this idea to the Huhjed, and nothing that is useful for the 
knowledge of the object; and in this case this suscoptilality to tli<5 hlea is 
called Feelmg^ which contains the effect of the idea (wlietiier senBihle or 
intellectual) on the subject, and this belongs to the Btmsibility, even 
though the idea itself may belong to the understanding or the reason. 
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sarily connected with the desire of the object, and which, there¬ 
fore, is at bottom not a pleasure in the existence of the object 
of the idea, but clings to the idea only, may be called mere 
contemplative pleasure or 'passim satisfaction (ii). The feeling 
of the latter kind of pleasure we call taste. Accordingly, in a 
practical philosophy we can treat this only episodically^ not as a 
notion proj)erly belonging to that philosophy. But as regards, 
the practical pleasure, the determination of the appetitive 
faculty which is caused, and therefore necessarily preceded by 
this pleasure, is called appetite in the strict sense, and habitual 
appetite is called inclinatio'n. The connexion of pleasure with 
the appetitive faculty, in so far as this connexion is judged by 
the understanding to hold good by a general rule (though only 
for the subject, is called interest, and hence in this case the 
practical pleasure is an interest of inclination. On the other 
hand, if the pleasure can only follow an antecedent determina* 
tion of the appetitive faculty, it is an intellectual pleasure, and 
the interest in the object must be called an interest of reason. 
For if the interest were one of sense, and not merely founded 
on pure principles of reason, sensation must be joined with 
pleasure, and thus be able to determine the appetitive faculty,. 
Although where a merely pure interest of reason must be as¬ 
sumed, no interest of inclination can be substituted for it, yet 
in order to accommodate ourselves to common speech, we may 
admit an inclination even to that which can only be the object 
of an intellectual pleasure—that is to say, a habitual desire 
from a pure interest of reason. This, however, would not be 
the cause but the effect of the latter interest, and we might 
call it the sense-free inclination {proiiensio intelUctualis), Fur¬ 
ther, concupiscence is to be distinguished from the desire itself 
as being the stimulus to its determination. It is always a 
sensible state of mind, but one which has not yet arrived at an 
act of the appetitive faculty. 

The appetitive faculty which depends on concepts, in so far 
as the ground of its determination to action is found in itself (12), 
not in the object, is called a faculty of doing or forlearing as we 
please. In so far as it is combined with the consciousness of 
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the power of its action to produce its oliject, it is called 
'' elective will” [Willkuhr = m]; if not so combined, its 

act is called a nimh} The (ippetitive faculty, wliose inmjr 
•determining principle, and, consequently, even its ^‘good plea¬ 
sure” (Beliehen)^ is found in tlie reason of tlic^ sulycHit, is called 
the IMional Will [Wille]. Accordingly tlie Kational Will is 
the appetitive faculty, not (like the elective will) in rehitiou tr> 
the action, Imt rather in relation to what determines iHm cde(!ti\‘e 
will [Willkulir] to the action; and it lifis properly iimdf no 
determining ground; but in bo far as it can determhn* tlie 
elective will, it is practical reason itself. 

Under the will may be included tlio elective will | Willkiilir j, 
and even mere wish, inasmuch as reason can (kderinine t>be 
appetitive faculty; and the elective will, which can be deter¬ 
mined by pure reason, is called friie elective will. Thai whicli 
is determinaldo only by inclination woidd be animal elective 
will IrmPum). Iluman elective will, on the csmii’ary, 

is one which is affmkd but not (hkrmmed by iinpulscm. I t is 
accordingly in itself (apart from acqtured practi<ie of reastm) 
not pure; but it can be determined to actions by tlu^ pure will 
JPreedoni of the electives will is Just that indtipendenejt^ of its 
(leMfmmMum on sensible impulses: this is tlui negative (!on- 
•cept of it. The positiva is: the power of piim reason to lie 


[Tins important distinction is here cucplicitly made for tim first fctine. 
In the earlier treatises, the word Wille ** covem both signifieatloiis. In 
writing the *'Kritik,*^ .Kant saw that much confusion of thought was 
traceable to the use of the sinno word for two very different tilings, and 
in that treatise he sometimes uses ** WOlklihr/* His ubc» of the term is, 
of course, his own. In the last treatise in the presont volume the woi'fl 
Wille’* occurs only once or twice. In default of an English word suit- 
able to be appropriated to the signification of Kant’S' Willklllir,’* I have 
adopted the compound term elective will,” reserving rational will” 
for Wille.” Altliongh the distinction has not been fixed in appropriatai 
terms, it has been felt and more or less obscurely indiesatad by niiiiiy 
moralists. Indeed, it is implied in St. FauFs Hpistle to tlie 
ch. vii,, where, for instance, Inver, lb, the subject of iilas 

while that of woi0f is I as ** Willkiihr.” Compare the wtmdiof Kaiitoii the 
corrupt heart "Coexisting with the good “ Wille,” p. 352.] 
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of itwelf practical. Now this is possible only by the subordi¬ 
nation of the maxim of every action to the condition of fitness 
for universal law. . For being pure reason it is directed to 
the elective will, irrespective of the object of this will. Now 
it is the faculty of principles (in this case practical principles, 
so that it is a legislative faculty) (13); and since it is not pro¬ 
vided with the matter of the law, there is nothing which it can 
make the supreme law and determining ground of the elective 
will except the form, consisting in the fitness of the maxim 
of the elective will to be a universal law. And since from 
subjective causes the maxims of men do not of themselves 
coincide with those objective maxims, it can only prescribe 
this law as an imperative of command or prohibition. 

These laws of freedom are called, in contradistinction to 
physical laws, nioral laws. In so far as they are directed to^ 
mere external actions and their lawfulness, they are called 
pidicial] but when they demand that these laws themselves 
shall be the determining ground of the actions, they are ethical, 
and in this case we say—the agreement with the former consti¬ 
tutes the legality, agreement with the latter the morality of the 
action. The freedom to which the former laws relate can only 
be freedom in its external exercise; but the freedom to which 
the latter refer is freedom both in the internal and external 
exercise of the elective will in as far, namely, as this elective 
will is determined by laws of reason. Similarly, in theoretic 
philosophy we say, that only the objects of the outer senses are 
in space, while the objects both of the external and of the 
internal sense are in time; because the ideas of both are still 
ideas, and for this reason all belong to the inner sense. Just 
so, whether we regard freedom in the external or the internal 
exercise of the elective will, in either ease its laws, being pure 
practical laws of reason governing free elective will generally, 
must be also its internal grounds of determination; although 
they need not always be considered in this point of view. 
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n. 

OF THE GONCEiTJON A^l) THE KKGESSITY OF A .ME'f’ATnV.SH! 

OF K'nilGS. 

(m) It has l>ceM sliowii olwowhere t-Iait for ■j)liysi('a,l scioiu/e, 
whicli has to do witli tlio ohjc^cts of ilio extco’iia.l sfoisos, wo 
imist have a priori principles; and tliat it is |ioKsih]o—nay, 
even necessary—to prefix a system of these prin<*Jpli‘s undcn* 
tlie miine of metapliysical prinei|>les of natural ]>hiloso]>hy t(> 
physics, wliicli is nalairal philosophy ajjplic^d t.o spooial pliivno- 
niona of experience. The latter, howfwer (at h‘ast wlnm f lic 
(piestion is to guard its pro])ositions from (vrror), may assume 
many principles as universal on tlu^ t.estaniony of oxpmaeiKa*, 
altliough tlie former, if it is to 1)0 in the stride sruisi* tini\"ersaJ, 
must 1)0 deduced from d priori grounds; Just, as Noulon 
ado])t(al the principle of the (‘quality of a,ction arul riaaetJon as 
has(ul on experience, and ycit extended it to aJl matiU’ial natiun, 
Tlie chemists go still further, a,ml base I,heir most universal 
laws of comhination and dissociation of suhs{ane<*s liy tludr 
own hu’ccs entirely on exptu-ienee, and yd. liny have such 
(ionfidence in their universality and m:a*c‘ssity thal, in tin! 
experiments they mak(! with tliein, tliey ha\a! no apprdiension 
•of error. 

It is otherwise witli the moral laws. Tln^st! are valid as 
laws only so far as they hav(! an d prvtri basis and can he .sve//. 
io be necessary; nay, tin;! concjejits and judgments a.hmii otu'- 
selves and our actions and omissions have no moriil signiiirance 
at all, if tliey contain only wliat can lie learnml from <!X- 
perience; and should one be so misled as to malct! into a 
moral principle anything derived from this source, he wamld 
he in danger of tlic! grosBest and most pijrnicrious errors. 

If the science of morals were notliing hut iht! Hdi*nc!i! of 
happiness, it would be unsuitable to look out foi* u ]mari prin- 
•ciples on which to rest it For however plausililo it may sound 
to say-that reason could discern, even Ixiforc cxpeimmce, ly 
what means one might attain a lasting enjoyment of tin* true 
pleasures of life, yet everything whicli is tauglit on this svd„iject 
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A priori is either tautological or assumed without any founda¬ 
tion. It is experience alone that can teach ns what gives us 
pleasure (15). The natural impulses to nutrition, to the propa¬ 
gation of the species, the desire of rest, of motion, and (in the 
development of our natural capacities) the desire of honour, of 
Iviiowledge, &c., can alone teach, and moreover teach each 
individual in his own special way, in what to place those plea¬ 
sures; and it is these also that can teach him the means by 
which he must scch them. All j)lausible reasoning is 

here at bottom nothing but experience raised to generality by 
induction: a generality, too, so meagre that everyone must be 
allowed many exceptions, in order to make the choice of his 
mode of life suitable to his special inclination and his suscepti¬ 
bility for pleasure; so that after all he must become wise only 
by liis own or others’ loss. It is not so with the doctrines of 
morality. They are imperative for everyone without regard to 
his inclinations, solely because and so far as he is free, and has 
practical reason. Instruction in its laws is not drawn from 
observation of himself and his animal part; not from percep¬ 
tion of the course of the world, from that which happens and 
from the way in which men act (although the German word 
‘^sitten,” like the Latin mores, signifies only manners and 
mode of life); but reason commands how men should act, even 
although no instance of such action could be found; moreover, 
it pays no regard to the advantage which we may hereby 
attain, which certainly can only be learned by experience. For 
although it allows us to seek our advantage in every way that 
we can; and in addition, pointing to the testimony of expe¬ 
rience, can promise us, probably and on the whole, greater 
advantages from following its commands than from transgres¬ 
sion of them, especially if obedience is accompanied by pru¬ 
dence, yet the authority of its precepts as commands does not 
rest on this (le). Eeason uses such facts only (by way of 
counsel) as a counterpoise to the temptations to the opposite^ 
in order, first of all, to compensate the error of an unfair 
balance, so that it may then assure a due preponderance to the 
A priori grounds of a pure practical reason. 
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If, therefore, wo give the nanu; jUdaplii/fiic to a KyHtem of 
« knowIedgcMlerived from mere concepts, then a practical 
philosophy, which has for its oliiect not Tiatnre I)Ufc freedom of 
choice, will presuppose and require a metaphysic. of morals: 
that is, to have it is itself a duti/, and, moreover, every man lias 
it in liimsclf, tlumgh commonly only in an ohscure way; for 
without djiriori principles liow could he lieliin’e l:ha,t ho has in 
him a universal law-giving? Moreover, .just, as in the meta- 
physic of natural philosojihy there must he jirineiples iouchino 
the application to ohjects of exjierieiice of those supreme uni¬ 
versal laws of a physical system generaliy, so idso a metaphy.sic, 
of morals cannot dispense with similar iirinciples; and we shall 
often have to take tlie special naivre of man, which can only he 
known by experience, as onr object, in order t=o c.rliihit in i(, the 
consequences of the universal moral itriiiciples; hut. this will 
not detract from the parity of the lat.tm- uor cast any doubt 
on their d 'priori origin—that is to say, a Met.aphysic of 
Morals cannot be founded on anthropology, lait may tie applied 
to it. 

d’fie counterpart of a metaphysie, of morals, namely, t,he 
second Hulidivision of practical jihilosophy generally, would lie 
moral anthropology, which would contain the sulijeetive con¬ 
ditions favourable and unfavourable to twri/iw/ oat the laws of 
the power in human nature. It woidtl treat of tlie production, 
the propagation, and strerngtheniiig of mural principles fin edu¬ 
cation, school and popular instruction) (17), and othm- like 
doctrines and precepts based on exjiericncii, which cammt he 
dispensed with, but which must not (!ome hufore the metaphysie, 
nor be mixed with it. For to do so would lie to run the risk of 
eliciting lalse or at least indulgent moral laws, which would 
represent that as unattainable which lias only not been 
attained hoeanse the law has not been discerned and proclaimod 
in its purity (the very thing in which its strength consists); 
or else because men make use of spurious or mixed motives to 
what is itself good and dutiful, and these allow no certain moral 
principles to remain; but this anthropology is not to he used as 
a standard of judgment, nor as a discipline of the mind in its 
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obedience to duty; for the precept of duty must be given solely 
by pure reason d priori, 

Now with respect to the division to which that just men¬ 
tioned is subordinate, namely, the division of philosophy into 
theoretical and practical, I have explained myself sufficiently 
elsewhere (in the Critical Exaniination of the Faculty of Judg¬ 
ment),^ and have shown that the latter branch can be nothing 
else than moral philosophy. Everything practical which con¬ 
cerns what is possible according to physical laws (the proper 
business of Art) depends for its precept on the theory of phy¬ 
sical nature; that only which is practical in accordance with 
laws of freedom can have principles that do not depend on any 
theory; for there can be no theory of that which transcends the 
properties of physical nature. Hence by the practical part of 


1 [“ When Philosophy, as containing principles of the rational know¬ 
ledge of things through concepts (not merely, as Logic does, principles of 
the form of thought in general without distinction of its objects), is 
divided into theoretical and practical, this is quite right; but, then, the 
concepts which assign to the principles of this rational knowledge their 
object must be specifically distinct, otherwise they would not justify a 
division which always presupposes a contrast of the principles of the 
rational knowledge belonging to the diflferent parts of a science. 

Now there are only two kinds of concepts, and these admit as many 
, distinct principles of possibility of their object, namely, physical concepts 
and the concept of freedom. Now as the former make possible a theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge on d priori principles, whereas in respect of these the latter 
only conveys in its concept a negative principle (that of mere contrast) ; 
while, on the other hand, it establishes principles for the determination of 
the will, which, therefore, are called practical; hence philosophy is rightly 
divided into two parts with quite distinct principles—the theoretical, 
which is natural philosophy, and the practical, which is moral philosophy 
(for so we name the practical legislation of reason according to the concept 
of freedom). Hitherto, however, there has prevailed a gross misuse of 
these expressions in the division of the diflferent principles, and conse¬ 
quently also of philosophy; inasmuch as what is practical according to 
physical concepts has been assumed to be of the same kind as what is 
practical according to the concept of freedom ; and thus, with the same 
denominations of ‘ theoretical' and * practical ’ philosophy, a division is 
made by which nothing is really divided (since both parts might have 
principles of the same kind).”— Kntikder Urtheilskraft, Mini. p. 8.] 

T 
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philosophy (co-ordinate with its theoretical part) we are to 
xinderstand not any tahnicnl doctrine, lint a, wnmlhi pmdieai 
doctrine5 and if the hahit oi choice, accoidin^t^ to laws oi iiee- 
dom, in contrast to physical laws, is here also to he called arf., 
we must nnderstand thereby such an art as w^ould make a system 
of freedom like a system of nature jwssiblc ; truly a divine art, 
^yere we in a condition to fulfil by means of reason (lie precepts 
of reason, and to carry its Ideal into actuality. 

III. 

(is) OF THU SUBDIVISION OK A METAI-lIYSIC OK MOKAI.S.' 

All legislation (whether it prescribes internal or external 
actions, and these either d priori by pure reason or liy the will 
of anotlier) involves two things: Jird, a lmi\ which ohjnihdn 
presents the action that is to be done as nei’.essary, ‘ix. makes 
it a duty; smmdb/, a .s/irww/, which i^irb/rdhdj/ connects with 
the idea of the law the motive determining (.he elective will 
to tins action; hence, the second element is (his, that the law 
makes duty the spring. By tlie former the action is presented 
as duty, and tliis is a mere theoretical knowledge of the possilde 
determination of the elective will, ix, of ](rat!tical rules; by the 
latter, the obligation so to act is connected with a motive whicli 
determines the elective will generally in the agent. 

Accordingly, all legislation may be divided into two classes 
in respect of the sirrings employed (and this whetlmr tlio 


1 The deducUon of the division of ft systoin ; tiiab is, the |)roof of itn 
oornplefceness as well as of its wntimdty^ namely, that tlm transition froia 
tho notion divided to each member of the division in tlie whole Hiiries of 
subdivisions does not take place per mdtAim, is one of the most difiicult 
tasks of the constructor of a system. It is even dihicult to say what is the 
■ultimate notion of which right and wrong (fm aid nefm) are divisiims. It 
is the act of free choice in generah Bo teachers of ontology begin wifcls the 
notions of something and nothingf mtlmii being aware that these are 
already members of a division of a higher notion which is not given, but 
which, in fact, can only be the notion of an object in general. 
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actions prescribed are the same or not: as^ for instance, the 
actions might be in all cases external) (19). That legislation 
which at once makes an action a duty, and. makes this duty 
the spring, is ethical That which does not include the latter 
in the law, and therefore admits a spring different from the 
idea of duty itself, is juridical. As regards the latter, it is 
easily seen that this spring, which is distinct from the idea of 
duty, must be derived from the pathological motives of choice, 
namely, the inclinations and aversions, and amongst these 
from the latter, since it is a legislation, which must be con¬ 
straining, not an invitation, which is persuasive. 

The mere agreement or disagreement of an action with the 
law, without regard to the motive from which the action springs, 
is called legality ; but when the idea of duty arising from the 
law is also the motive of the action, the agreement is called 
the morality of the action. 

Duties arising from forensic legislation can only be external 
duties, because this legislation does not require that the idea 
of this duty, which is internal, shall be of itself the motive of 
the elective will of the agent; and as it nevertheless requires 
a suitable spring, it can only connect external springs with the 
law. On the other hand, ethical legislation, while it makes 
internal actions duties, does not exclude external actions, but 
applies generally to everything that is duty. But just because 
ethical legislation includes in its law the inner spring of the 
action (the idea of duty), a property which cannot belong to 
the external legislation; hence ethical legislation cannot be 
external (not even that of a divine will), although it may adopt 
duties which rest on external legislation, and take them 
regarded as duties into its own legislation as springs of action. 

(20) From hence we may see that all duties belong to 
Ethics, simply because they are duties; but it does not follow 
that their legislation is always included in Ethics: in the case of 
many duties it is quite outside Ethics. Thus Ethics requires 
that I should fulfil my pledged word, even though the other 
party could not compel me to do so; but the law {^acta sunt 
Mrmnda) and the corresponding duty are taken by Ethics from 

t2 
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jurisprudence. Accordingly, it is not in Ethics but in J'lis that 
the legislation is contained which enjoins that promises be kept. 
Ethics teaches only that even if the spring were absent which 
is connected by forensic legislation with that duty, namely, ex¬ 
ternal compulsion, yet the idea of duty would alone be sufficient 
as a spring. Eor if this were not so, and if the legislation 
itself were not forensic, and the duty arising from it not pro¬ 
perly a legal duty (in contrast to a moral duty), then faithful¬ 
ness to one's engagements' would be put in the same class as 
actions of benevolence and the obligation to them, which cannot 
be admitted. It is not an ethical duty to keep one’s promise,, 
but a legal duty, one that we can be compelled to perform. 
Nevertheless, it is a virtuous action (a proof of virtue) to do 
so, even where no compulsion is to be apprehended. Law and 
morals, therefore, are distinguished not so much by the diversity 
of their duties, but rather by the diversity of the legislation 
which connects this or that motive with the law. 

Ethical legislation is that which cannot be external (although 
the duties may be external); forensic legislation is that which; 
can be external. Thus to keep one’s contract is an external 
duty; but the command (21) to do this merely because it is- 
a duty, without regard to any other motive, belongs only to the 
internal legislation. Accordingly, the obligation is reckoned as- 
belonging to Ethics, not as being a special kind of duty (a 
special kind of actions to which one is bound)—for in Ethics as 
well as in law we have external duties—but because in the 
supposed case the legislation is an internal one, and can have 
no external lawgiver. Eor the same reason duties of benevo¬ 
lence, although they are external duties (obligations to external 
actions), are yet reckoned as belonging to Ethics because the 
legislation imposing them can only be internal. No doubt 
Ethics has also duties peculiar to itself {ex. gr. duties to our¬ 
selves), but it also has duties in common with law, only the 
kind of oUigation is different. For it is the peculiarity of 
ethical legislation to perform actions solely because l^hey are 
duties, and to make the principle of duty itself the adequate- 
spring of the will, no matter whence the duty may be derived. 
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Hence, while there are many directly ethical duties, the internal 
legislation makes all others indirectly ethical. 


IV. 

PBELIMINARY NOTIONS BELONGING TO THE METAPHYSIC OF 

MORALS. 

{Philosophia ^ractica unimrsalis^ 

The concept of Freedom is a pure concept of the reason, and 
on this account it is as regards theoretical philosophy trans¬ 
cendent, that is, a concept for which there is no corresponding 
example in any possible experience, which therefore forms no 
object of any theoretic knowledge possible to us, and is valid 
not as a constitutive, but simply as a regulative principle of 
pure speculative reason, and that a negative one; but in the 
practical exercise of reason it proves its reality by practical 
principles (22), which being laws of causality of pure reason, 
determine the elective will independently on all empirical con- 
-ditions (sensible conditions generally), and prove the existence 
of a pure will in us in which the moral concepts and laws have 
their origin. 

On this concept of freedom, which (in a practical aspect) 
is positive, are founded unconditional practical laws which are 
called moral, and these, in respect of us, whose elective will is 
sensibly affected, and therefore does not of itself correspond 
witli the pure will, but often opposes it, are imperatives (com¬ 
mands or prohibitions), and, moreover, are categorical (uncon¬ 
ditional) imperatives, by which they are distinguished from 
technical imperatives (precepts of art), which ’always give only 
conditional commands. By these imperatives certain actions 
are permitted or not permitted, that is, are morally possible 
or impossible; some, however, or their opposites, are morally 
necessary, that is, obligatory. Hence arises the notion of a 
duty, the obeying or transgressing of which is, indeed, con¬ 
nected with a pleasure or displeasure of a peculiar kind (that 
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of a moral feeling), of which, however, we can take ho account 
in the practical laws of reason, since they do not concern the 
foundation of the practical laws, but only the subjective efeet in 
the mind when our elective will is determined by these ; and 
they may be very different in different persons without adding 
to or taking from the validity or influence of these laws 
ohjectively, that is, in the judgment of the reason. 

The following notions are common to both parts of the 
Metaphysic of Morals:— 

Obligation is the necessity of a free action under a cate¬ 
gorical imperative of reason. The Invpemtim is a practical 
rule by which an action in itself contingent is made necessary; 
it is distinguished from a practical law by this (23), that while 
the latter exhibits the necessity of the action, it takes no 
account of the consideration whether this already inheres by an 
internal necessity in the agent (say, a holy being), or whether, 
as in man, it is contingent; for where the former is ‘the case 
there is no imperative. Accordingly, the imperative is a rule, 
the conception of which mahes necessary an action that is sub¬ 
jectively contingent, and hence represents the subject as one 
who must be constrained (necessitated) to agreement with this 
rule. The categorical (unconditional) imperative is one that 
does not command indirectly through the idea of an end that 
can be attained by the action, but immediately, through the 
mere conception of this action itself (its form), thinks it as 
objectively necessary and makes it necessary. 

is 0 example of an imperative of this kind can be supplied by 
any other practical doctrine but that which prescribes obligation, 
(the doctrine of morals). All other imperatives are technical 
and conditioned. The ground of the possibility of categorical 
imperatives lies in this, that they refer to no other property 
of the elective will (by which any purpose could be ascribed to- 
it),^ but only to its freedom. An action is allowed (licitum} 
which is not contrary to obligation; and this freedom w'hich 
is not limited by any opposed imperative is called right of 
mtion^ ifamltas moralis) [Befugniss]. Hence it is obvious 
what IS meant by disallowed (illkitmn). 
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Duty is the action to which a person is bound. It is there¬ 
fore the matter of obligation, and it may be one and the same 
duty (as to the action), although the obligation to it may be of 
different kinds. 

The categorical imperative, since it expresses an obligation 
in respect of certain actions, is a moral practical law. But since 
obligation contains not only practical necessity (24) (which law 
in general expresses), but also ooustrainty the imperative men¬ 
tioned is either a law of command or of prohibition according 
as the performance or omission is represented as duty. An 
action which is neither commanded nor forbidden is merely 
aZ/fwmZ, becaxise in respect of it there is no law limiting freedom 
(right of action), and therefore also no duty. Such an action 
is called morally indifferent {indifcrenSy adiaphoron^ res meroe 
faadtatu). It may be asked: are there any such, and if there 
are, then in order that one may be free to do or forbear a thing 
as he pleases, must there be, besides the law of command {lex 
praxc/pfAm, lex fuandati) and the law of prohibition (lex pro- 
Mbitiva, lex vetitA), also a law of permission {lex permissiva) ? If 
tins is the case, then the right of action would not be concerned 
with an indifferent action (adiaphoron ); for if such an action is 
considered according to moral laws, it could not require any 
special law. 

An action is called a deed, in so far as it comes under laws, 
of oWigation, and, consequently, in so far as the subject is 
regarded in it according to the freedom of his elective will, the 
agent is regarded as by such an act the author of the effect, 
and this, along with the action itself, may be imputed to him if 
he is previously acquainted with the law by virtue of which an 
ol)ligation rests on him. 

A Person is the subject whose actions are capable of imputa- 
tio7L Hence moral personality is nothing but the freedom of a 
rational being under moral laws (whereas psychological person¬ 
ality is merely the power of being conscious to oneself of the 
identity of one's existence in different circumstances). Hence 
it follows that a person is subject to no other laws than those 
which he (either alone or jointly with others) gives to himself. 
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(2fl) That which is not capable of any iinpnt;ition is calleil a, 
Thing. Every object of free elective will wliieli is not itself 
possessed of freedom is, therefore, called a thing (rex cnr/tnralu). 

A deed is Mffhi or Wrong in general {rei’t.iim avt win,ns 
Tedmn), according as it is consistent or inconsistent witli duty 
(Jackm. lidkm aut i/Mcitvm), no matter what the content or 
the origin of the duty may be. A deed inconsistent witli duty 
is called tramgression {reaPm). 

An unintentional transgression, which, however, may l»e 
imputed, is called mere fimlt (cu/gm). An intentional t rans¬ 
gression (that is, one which is accompanied Ity the consciousness 
that it is transgression) is called crime {tfalns). Thai, whie.h is 
right according to external laws is called Jmf. (Jndiim} ; wh.at is 
not so is nm.jud (injmhmi). 

k.m\,jlici of dvMcs (coUisin nffidonwn, sen. oiiignfionnm) would 
1)6 such a relation between them tliat orn^ would wholly oi- 
partially abolish tin; otlier. Now jis dut}' and obligation are 
notions which expre.ss th(3 oltjectivc jn-actical ncccsslfg of certain 
actions, and as two opposite rules cannot be necessary at tlio 
same time, but if it is a duty to act according to one of thtuu, 
it is then not only not a duty but inconsistent with duly t.o net 
according to the other; it follows that a nnifid <f tkilies and 
obligations is inconceivable UMignl/mics non co/Iulmi/nr). It 
may, however, very well happen, that in the same sultjeet and 
the rule which he pi’cscribes to himself there arc conjoined two 
grounds of obligation {ratioji&s oUigaudifid wliieh, howcvciyomj 
or the other is inadcxpmte to oblige {rationcs MigmuU mm. Mi- 
ganics], and then one of them is not a duty. When I,wo such 
grounds are in conflict, practical philosojdiy docs no!, say that 
the stronger obligation prevails (fwidor MigoUo mint), but the 
stronger ground of obligation prevails {fort.ior obiigmidi rtdh, 
Dmoit), 

( 26 ) Binding laws, for which an exiGrnd lawgiving k 
possible, are called in general external lawn {kf/m eximuet 
Amongst these the laws, the obligation to wlhcli cja!!, be re¬ 
cognized by reason d priori, even without external legiBlatimi, 
are natural thongh external law's; those, on tlie efnitrary, wiiicl'i 
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without actual external legislation would not bind at all (and, 
therefore, would not be laws) are called positive laws. It is 
possible, therefore, to conceive an external legislation which 
would only contain [positive]^ laws; but then a natural law must 
precede, which should supply the ground of the authority of 
the lawgiver (that is, his right to bind others by his mere will). 

The principle which makes certain actions a duty is a prac¬ 
tical law. The rule which the agent adopts from subjective 
grounds as his principle is called his Maxim ; hence with the 
same laws the maxims of the agents may be very different. 

The categorical imperative, which only expresses in general 
what obligation is, is this: Act according to a maxim which 
can at the same time hold good as a universal law. You must, 
therefore, examine your actions in the first place as to their 
subjective principle; but whether this principle is also objec¬ 
tively valid can only be recogniiied by this, that when your 
reason puts it to the test of conceiving yourself as giving 
tlierein a universal law, it is found to be adapted to this 
universal legislation. 

The simplicity of this law, compared with the great and 
manifold requirements which can be drawn from it, must at 
lirst appear surprising, as must also the authoritative dignity 
it presents, without carrying with it perceptibly any motive. 

(27) But when,in this astonishment at the power of our reason 
to determine choice by the mere idea of the fitness of a maxim 
for the universality of a practical law, we learn that it is just 
these practical (moral) laws that first make known a property 
of the will which speculative reason could never have arrived at, 
either from d priori grounds or from experience—and if it did 
arrive at it could by no means j)rc)ve its possibility, whereas 
those practical laws incontestably prove this property, namely, 
freedom—then we shall be less surprised to find these laws, 
like mathematical axioms, rnidemonstralle and yet apodictic^ 
and at the same time to see a whole field of practical cognitions 


^ [The original has ‘ natural. ’ The emendation, which is clearly neces¬ 
sary, was suggested to mo by Mr. Philip Sandford.] 
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opened before us, in wliicli I’eason in its tlHH>retic exoreise, witli 
the same idea of freedom, luiy, with any othm* of its supi^rsen- 
sible ideas, must find every tiling alnsolutely elosed to it. Tlu‘ 
agreement of an action with the law of duty is its Irijfdify 
{J>e{yil/dns ); tliat of tJie maxim with tlie law is its wont!ify 
{^rm)TalU(u), Maxim is the Hair/ectixc prin(d]>b* of aetiim, which 
the subject makers a rule to itself (namely, liow he elioosfs in 
acit). On tlu^ contrary, tlie principl(^ of duty is that; wliicdi 
Reason commands him aiisolutely and therefore ohjeetively 
(how he ouf/ht to act). supreme |)rincii>l(j of the oialer is 

thcuTvfore Act on a maxim wliielj can also ludil good as a uiii*« 
versal law. Evevry maxim which is not capahlt* of lieing so is 
contrary to morality. 

Laws proccMal from tla^ Rational Will; maxims friun the 
elective will. The lattfCU’ is in man a frt^^ (‘leiiivt* will. 1'iie 
Rational Will, whieh is diri'etial to notliiug hut the law only, 
cannot l)c (ailhid tutlnu’ frm* oi’ nnfree, heeaai.s(» it. is m»t dirf^eteil 
to a(‘/tions, hnl imm<‘dia4ady to the legislatimi ha t!ie maxims of 
actions (and is tlieiad'orf* iu*a(d-ical rea-son itself). (’onsin|neni!y 
it is absolutely necossai'v, and is even inrapahlr of constraint. 
(*>8) It is tlierefore only tlie dailre mill that enii he* called 
free. 

Freedom of elective will, Imwciver, eatmut lie detined us llie 
power of elKKJHiiiK to aet lor or agaiimt tht.! law [lilnrUifi indif'i'- 
r(m(ifc},m Home have atleuipted to deline it; altlunigh tlu* (deel ive 
will as a pimiomemn gives many exainp!(!S <if this in (‘Xp»irien(!e. 
Ifor freedom (as it becorntts known to ns first throngh tin* moral 
law) is known to us only as a ncr/ntAm jiroperty in ns. immtdy, 
the prop(!rty of not ladng midnmml to ael,ion hy any sensilile 
motives. Considered as a wnmemm, hoW(‘ver, that is, as iu the 
faculty of man merely as an iiitelligenec, we are (ptile nmthle 
to explairt UirnTdimMij liow it has a midriiiitmij power in rtsspeet 
of the sensible (deetive will—that is, we (sinnotospluin it in its 
positive character. Only tliis wer can very readily understand : 
that although experi(meo tcdls us that man as an ulfed in the 
semil/k world shows a powesr of choosing not only timmlintf to 
the law hut also m tijrpodtmi, to it. nevtu'tlxdtiss his fitaitlom ii.H a 
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hdvruj vn. the intellifjihh world cannot be thus defined, since phe¬ 
nomena can never enable us to comprehend any supersensible 
object (such as free elective will is). We can see also that 
freedom can never be placed in this, that the rational subject is 
able to choose in opposition to his (legislative) reason, even 
though experience proves often enough that this does happen 
(a thing, however, the possibility of which we cannot compre¬ 
hend). For it is one thing to admit a fact (of experience); it is 
another to make it the principle of a definition (in the present 
case, of the concept of free elective will) and the universal 
criterion between this and arbitrlurfi irutum sen sermcm ; since 
in the former case we do not assert that the mark necessarily 
belongs to the concept, which we must do in the latter case.. 
Freedom in relation to the inner legislation of the reason is 
alone properly a power; the possibility of deviating from this 
is an impotence. How, then, can the former be defined from the 
latter ? (29) A definition which over and above the practical 
concept adds the exercise of it as learned from experience is a 
bastard definition [definitio hybrida) which puts the notion in a. 
false light. 

A Law (a moral practical law) is a proposition which con¬ 
tains a categorical imperative (a command). He who gives 
commands by a law {imperans) is the lawgiver (legislator). He 
is the author (auetor) of the obligation imposed by the law, but 
not always author of the law. If he were so, the law would be 
positive (contingent) and arbitrary. The law which binds us 
(I priori and unconditionally by our own reason may also be 
expressed as proceeding from the will of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
that is of one who has only rights and no duties (namely, from, 
the Divine Will). But this only involves the idea of a moral 
being whose will is law for all, without his being conceived as 
the author of it. 

Imputation (impntatio) in the moral sense is the judgment by 
which anyone is regarded as the author (causa libera) of an 
action, which is then called a deed (factum), and to which laws 
are applicable; and if this judgment brings with it the legal 
consequences of this deed, it is a judicial imputation (imputatio' 
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jndiciaria s, mlida), otherwise it is only discriiniiiatiii.e; iiiipii- 
tation (wijmtat'io MjutU(Mforia), The ])CI’H()ii (windiier pliysical 
or moral) who has right to exercise judicial iinpulatiou is called 
the judge, or the court (judex s. forimi), 

Wliat anyone does in accordance witdi fluty 'hegond what he 
can be coinpelled to by tlie law is ineritorious i^uieritui i) ; what 
he does only just in accordance witli tlie law is dulg aired 
(dSitmn)] lastly, what ho does Ichh tlian tlie law deniands is 
moral demurii (demmdkm). Th(3 legid cdlect of dcanerif, is 
piminhmimht (pama) ; tliatof a nieritorious a(jt, no/vo/v/ (jim/atmui) 
( 30 ), provided that this, promised in the law, was ilu^ motive- 
Conduct which agrees with didg oimd has no li^gal . t'aii* 
retm^ieme (rem/umyratio .s*. rqumsio hemjiea) stands in no h‘gal 
relation to tlic deed* 

The good or bad consequenoes of an o]iligfit<>ry a,(d;i<»iu or tlu3 
■conseqneiKx^B of oniittinga ineritorionB action, cjinnot he iinjiuttNl 
to the agent (luodufi vinpiUalh UdlenH), 

The good consequences of a nieriioiimm action, arinl tlM3 bad 
consequences of an unlawful action, can lie impuieft {tmuluH 
mp7ifMtwnu poneuH ). 

SuljeMvelg considered, the degree of impuMhilif if {iwpvi'a- 
Mliiad) of actions must be <istiniiaUHl l>y U'm greatness of thit 
hindrances which Itave to bo overcome* llie gr(*ater t in* natui’al 
hindrances (of sensibilityj and the less the moral hinrlraiiee (of 
duty), the higher the imputation of imndt in a fpmd^ deed, Fi>r 
-example, if at a conBiderablo sacrifica^ 'I ri:^scnit from grt^at 
necessity one who is a completij stranger to myself, 

C3n the otlier hand, the less the natural Iiimirfiiict,:*, ami tlie 
greater the liindrance from reasons of duty, so miicli iins more 
is transgression imputed (as ill deseiT). lienci! the state of 
mind of tlie agent, whether he acted, in tin* c^xciteniimt of 
passion or with cool deliberation, makes an inii.a)rti«it di.flerence 
in imputation. 





mPKEl'ACE 

TO THE 

METAPHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 


I F there exists on any subject a philosophy (that is, a system 
of rational knowledge based on concepts), then there must 
also be for this philosophy a system of pure rational concepts, 
independent on any condition of intuition—in other words, a 
Metaphysic. It may be asked whether metaphysical elements- 
are required also for every practical philosophy, which is the 
doctrine of duties [deontology], and therefore also for Ethics, in 
order to be able to present it as a true science (systematically), 
not merely as an aggregate of separate doctrines (fragmentarily). 
As regards pure jurisprudence no one will question this require¬ 
ment ; for it concerns only what is formal in the elective will, 
which has to be limited in its external relations according to 
laws of freedom; without regarding any end which is the 
matter of this will. Here, therefore, deontology is a mere 
scientific doctrine (doctrina scientice).^ 


’ One who is acgxiainted with practical philosophy is not, therefore, a 
practical philosopher. The latter is he who makes the rational end the 
principle of his actions, while at the same time he joins with this the 
necessary knowledge which, as it aims at action, must not be spun out 
into the most subtle threads of metajphysio, unless a legal duty is 
in question; in which case meum and tv/u/m must be accurately 
determined in the balance of justice (218), on the principle of 
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( 218 ) Now in this philosophy (of Ethics) it seems coiitrary to 
the idea of it that we sliould go bae.k to in 

•order to make the notion of duty purified from i‘\’erytliiiig 
empirical (from every feeling) a motive of actiom lArr what 
sort of notion can we form of the miglity jiowcu’ and Inri’cuilean 
strengtli which would lie sufficient to ovtU’cenu^ tlu‘- vice* 
breeding inclinations, if Virtue is to borrow hei’ arms from 
the armoury of metaphysics/’ which is a mattei* of si>eeulation 
that only few men can handle ? Hence all ethiijal teaeddug in 
lecture-rooms, pulpits, and po])ular books, when it is deedv^^d 
■out with fragments of metaphysicH, liecomes ri«licubms. Ibit 
it is not, therefore, useless, mucli less ridiculous, t,o fa'ace in, 
metaphysics the first principles of Ethics; for it. is only as a 
phil()Boj)her that anyone can reacdi the fii\st priiH'i])les of this 
conception of duty, ot,herwis(^ we (amid not look for either 
-certainty or purity in the etlncal teaeliing. To r(dy for this 
reason on a certain feeling [or sense], wliicdi, on immini of tlu^ 
«eifect expected from it, is <*alhal wmtl, may, peikaps, even 
satisfy the popular teacluw, providcal In* desir(*s as i!u^ (udimion 
of a moral duty to consider the i)rohlem: If (na»ryoiie in 
every (jase made your maxim tluj uiuvm’Hal law, how (;ouId this 
law be consistciit with itsedf?” (211O But if it were mendy 
feeding that made it our duty to take tins prineiph^ us a 
criterion, tlien this would not be dictateii by nwison, Imt only 
adopted instinctively, and tluucfore blindly. 

But in fact, whatever men inuigine, no moral princdplo is 
based on mijJhdiwj, but siudi a principle is really notlniig rdse 
than an obBCurely conceived mdaphynic which inlnut^s hi every 
man’s reaBoning faculty; as the teaciher will (sasily find wlio 
tries to oiitedmo his pupil ixt the Socratki nnddiod almut ilm 

ociualifcy of action and reaction, wliich re(|uiroH soinetiung like niatiio- 
mafcical proportion, but not in the case of a mere ethical duty. For in 
■this case tlie ciuestion is not only to know what it Is a duty to ■do (11 tiling 
which on account of the ends that all imn naturally have can he easily 
■decided), but the chief point is the inner principle of the will, namely, 
that the consciouBness of this duty he also the npring oi action, in order 
that we may bo able to say of the man who joins to his knowledge this 
principle of wisdom, that he is a f vmtkal phUoMopker, 
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imperative of duty and its application to the moral judgment 
■of his actions. The mode of stating it need not be always 
metaphysical, and the language need not necessarily be scho¬ 
lastic, unless the pupil is to be trained to be a philosopher. But 
the thought must go back to the elements of metaphysics, with¬ 
out which we cannot expect any certainty or purity, or even 
motive-power in Ethics. 

If we deviate from this principle, and begin from patho¬ 
logical, or purely sensitive, or even moral, feeling (from what is 
subjectively practical instead of what is objective), that is, from 
the matter of the will, the End, not from its form, that is, the 
Icm, in order from thence to determine duties; then, certainly, 
there are no rmtafhysical elements of Ethics, for feeling, by what¬ 
ever it may be excited, is always physical. But then ethical 
teaching, whether in schools or lecture-rooms, &c., is corrupted 
in its source. For it is not a matter of indifference by what 
motives or means one is led to a good purpose (the obedience 
to duty). However disgusting, then, metaphysics may appear to 
those pretended philosophers who dogmatize oracularly, or even 
brilliantly, about the doctrine of duty, it is, nevertheless, an 
indispensable duty for those who oppose it to go back to its 
principles, even in Ethics, and to begin by going to school 
on its benches. 


(220) We may fairly wonder how, after all previous expla¬ 
nations of the principles of duty, so far as it is derived from 
pure reason, it was still possible to reduce it again to a doctrine 
(f Ilappmess —in such a way, however, that a certain moral 
liappiness not resting on empirical causes was ultimately arrived 
at, a self-contradictory nonentity. In fact, when the thinking 
man has conquered the temptations to vice, and is conscious of 
having done his (often hard) duty, he finds himself in a state 
of peace and satisfaction which may well be called happiness, 
in which Virtue is her own reward. How, says the Eudaemonist, 
this delight, this happiness, is the real motive of his acting 
virtuously. The notion of duty, says he, does not immediately 
determine his will; it is only by means of the happiness in 
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prospect that he is moved to his dut.y. Now, on the oilier liand^ 
since he can promise liimself this reward of virtue only from 
the consciousness of having done his duty, it is ch'ur that tlic 
latter must have preceded : that is, lie must feel himself bound 
to do his <!uty before he thinks, and without tliinking, tliat hap¬ 
piness will bo the consequence of obedienee to did,}*. He is thus 
involved in a emde in liis (miipimaU of miisr tf nd tiffraL He can 
only liope to be Impp/j if lie is eonseious of his olH‘<lieii('e to 
duty: ^ and ho can only be moved to oliedienei^ to didy if lie 
foresees that he will thereby become hnpipy. Ihdi in tliis 
reasoning there is also a eoidrttdidion. For, on one sirle, 
he must oliey liis duty, without aslving whatf efTeet t his will 
have on his ha{)piness, consequently, from a vtoral [irinciple 
(221); on the other side, lie can only naa^gnize sonudJung as 
his duty when ho can reckon on li.'q)pim»ss whieii wil! aeeriie 
to liiin thereliy, and consequently, on a prff/Hdophi/ ju’imjipli*, 
which, is the direct opposite of the former. 

I liave in another placid (the Bmdin “ Mmuit ssehrift ”*), 

^ [C(>ni|)aro the remarkB of Dr. Adanm : “ Tlu^ pleaHuri»H of Helf-apjiro- 
bation and OHfceorn which follow virtue certainly arise from a eoiiHeioim 
sonso of having made virtue and not. ph‘a.siire our ehoicit; not: from 
■preferring one interest or pleasure to anotfier, Imt, from acting aeconling 
to right without any other considtU’ation whatsoever. It semus esKoiUial 
to this pleasure tliat no motive of interest liave any part in t he vdioiee or 
intention of the agent* And (2) To make this pleasure an olijeci to ihet 
mind, the virtue whose principle we are seeking after nniHt be alrc^ady 
formed. For, let it bo observed, tliat tlio |deaHures we are spe^aking of 
are themselves virtuous pleasures ; sucli as none but virtuous minds are 
capable of proposing to themselves or of enjoying. 1,Vi thi,i sensual or 
voluptuous, the xdeasures that arise from denying our appetlt-es or 
passions have no existexice. These cannot, therefore, 1 ;hs tire motlvi,^ to 
■that virtue which is already prosupposed. . . . It is the same love of 
virtue which makes it first the object of our pursuit, and, when acquired, 
the subject of our triumph and joy. To do a virtuous action for tlie 
sake of these virtuous pleasures is to clioose virtue f<,U’ the sake of fating 
virtuous, which is to rest in it as an end, <,>r to pursue it witliout regard 
'to any other object or interest.’’--"fSVrmoti. an the Ohlltjalum af Virt/m 
(1754), Note 2*] 

''^[The essay referred to is that ‘‘On the Eadical Evil in liuiiitil 
Natured^] 
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recliieed, as I believe, to the simplest expressions the distinction 
between pcitlhologioal and moral pleasure. The pleasure, namely, 
lahicli mitst precede the obedience to the law in order that one 
may act according to the law, is pathological, and the process 
follows physical order of nature i that which must he preceded 
by the law in order that it may be felt is in the moral order. 
If this distinction is not observed; if eudaemonism (the prin¬ 
ciple of happiness) is adopted as the principle instead of eleuth- 
eronomy (the principle of freedom of the inner legislation), the 
consequence is the euthanasia (quiet death) of all morality. 

The cause of these mistakes is no other than the following : 
Those who are accustomed only to j)hysiological explanations 
will not admit into their heads the categorical imperative from 
whicli theselaws dictatorially proceed, notwithstanding that they 
feel themselves irresistibly forced by it. Dissatisfied at not being 
able to explain what lies wholly beyond that sphere, namely, 
freedom of the elective will, elevating as is this privilege that 
man has of being capable of such an idea, they are stirred up 
by the proud claims of speculative reason, which feels its power 
so strongly in other fields, just as if they were allies leagued in 
defence of the omnipotence of theoretical reason, and roused by 
a general call to arms to resist that idea; and thus at present, 
and perhaps for a long time to come, though ultimately in vain, 
to attack the moral concept of freedom, and if possible render it 
doubtful. 

[ 222 ] Intkoduction to Ethics. 

Ethics^ in ancient times signified moral philosophy {philosophia 
moralis \sittenlelhre'\ generally, which was also called the doctrine 
of duties [deontology]. Subsequently it was found advisable. 
to confine this name to a part of moral philosophy, namely, to 
the doctrine of duties which are not subject to external laws 
(for which in German the name Tugendlehre was found suitable). 
Thus the system of general deontology is divided into that of 
Jurisprudence {Jurisprudentia), which is capable of external laws, 
and of Ethics, which is not thus capable, and we may let rhis 
division stand. 
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I—Exposition of the Conception of Ethics, 

The notion of duty is in itself already the notion of a 
constraint of the free elective will by the law, whether this 
constraint be an extcTnal one or be self-constTaint, The moral 
imperatvcCy by its categorical (the unconditional ‘bought ) 
announces this constraint, which therefore does not apply to 
all rational beings (for there may also be holy beings), but 
applies to men as rational physical heings (223) who are, unholy 
enough to be seduced by pleasure to the transgression of the 
moral law, although they themselves recognize its authority; 
and when they do obey it, to obey it unwillingly (with, resistance 
of their inclination); and it is in this that the constraint pro¬ 
perly consists^ IsTow, as man is a free (moral) being, the notion 
of duty can contain only self-constraint (by the idea of the law 
itself), when we look to the internal determination of the will 
(the spring), for thus only is it possible to combine that constraint 
(even if it were external) with the freedom of the elective will. 
The notion of duty then must be an ethical one. 

The impulses of nature then contain hindrances to the fulfil¬ 
ment of duty in the mind of man, and resisting forces, some of 
them powerful; and he must judge himself able to combat these 
and to conquer them by means of reason, not in the future, but 
in the present, simultaneously with the thought; he must judge 
that he can do what the law unconditionally commands that 
he ought, 

^ Man, however, as at the same time a moral being, when he considers 
himself objectively, which he is qualified to do by his pure practical 
reason (Le. according to humanity in his own person), finds himself holy 
enough to transgress the law only unwillingly ; for there is no man so 
depraved who in this transgression would not feel a resistancfe and an 
abhorrence of himself, so that he must put a force on himself. It is 
impossible to explain the phenomenon that at this parting of the ways 
(where the beautiful fable places Hercules between virtue and sensuality) 
man shows more propensity to obey inclination than the law. For, we 
can only explain what happens by tracing it to a cause according to 
physical laws ; but then we should nols be able to conceive the elective 
^ ^ ^ free. Now this mutually opposed self-constraint and the 
inevitability of it makes us recognize the incomprehensible property of 
freedom. 
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jSTow the power and resolved purpose to resist a strong but 
unjust opponent is called fortitude (fortitudo) (224), and when 
concerned with the opponent of the moral character within us, it 
is mrtue {virtus, fortitudo moralis\ Accordingly, general deon¬ 
tology, in that part which brings not external, but internab 
freedom under laws, is the doctrine of virtue [ethics\ 

Jurisprudence had to do only with formal condition of 
external freedom (the condition of consistency with itself, if its 
maxim became a universal law), that is, with laiv. Ethics, on 
the contrary, supplies us with a matter (an object of the free 
elective will), an end of pure reason which is at the same time 
conceived as an objectively necessary end, i,e, as duty for all 
men. Eor, as the sensible inclinations mislead us to ends (which 
are the matter of the elective will) that may contradict duty, 
the legislating reason cannot otherwise guard against their 
influence than by an opposite moral end, which therefore must 
be given d 'priori independently on inclination. 

An end is an object of the elective will (of a rational being), 
by the idea of which this will is determined to an action for the 
production of this object. Now I may be forced by others to 
actions which are directed to an end as means, but I cannot be 
forced to have an end ; I can only mahe something an end to 
myself. If, however, I am also bound to make something 
which lies in the notions of practical reason an end to myself, 
and therefore, besides the formal determining principle of the 
elective will (as contained in law), to have also a material prin¬ 
ciple, an end which can be opposed to the end derived from 
sensible impulses; then this gives the notion of an end which 
is in itself a duty. The doctrine of this cannot belong to 
jurisprudence, but to Ethics, since this alone includes in its 
conception self-co'nstraint according to moral laws. 

(225) For this reason Ethics may also be defined as the 
system of the Ends of the pure practical reason. The two parts 
of moral philosophy are distinguished as treating respectively of 
Ends and of Duties of Constraint, That Ethics contains duties 
to the observance of which one cannot be (physically) forced by 
others is merely the conseq[uence of this, that it is a doctrine of 

u2 
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Ends, since to be forced to have ends or to set them before ones 
self is a contradiction. 

:bTow that Ethics is a doctrine of mrtue {doctrina officiorum 
mrtidis) follows from the definition of virtue given above com¬ 
pared with the obligation, the peculiarity of which has just been 
shown. There is in fact no other determination of the elective 
will, except that to an end, which in the very notion of it implies 
that I cannot even physically be forced to it by the electim will 
of others. Another may indeed force me to do something which 
is not my end (but only means to the end of another), but he 
cannot force me to make it my own end, and yet I can have no 
end except of my own making. The latter supposition would 
be a contradiction—an act of freedom which yet at the same 
time would not be free. But there is no contradiction in setting 
before one’s self an end which is also a duty: for in this case I 
constrain myself, and this is quite consistent with freedom.^ 
But how is such an end possible ? That is now the question. 
( 226 ) For the possibility of the notion of the thing (viz., that it 
is not self-contradictory) is not enough to prove the possibility 
of the thing itself (the objective reality of the notion). 

II.— Exposition of the Notion of an End which is also a Duty, 

We can conceive the relation of end to duty in two ways; 
either starting from the end to find the maxim of the dutiful 
actions; or conversely, setting out from this to find the end 
which is also duty. Jurisprudence proceeds in the former way. 
It is left to everyone’s free elective will what end he will choose 
for his action. But its maxim is determined dpriori; namely, 
that the freedom of the agent must be consistent with the 
freedom of every other according to a universal law. 

1 The less a man can be physically forced, and the more he can be 
morally forced (by the mere idea of duty), so much the freer he is. The 
man, for example, who is of sufficiently firm resolution and strong mind 
not to give up an enjoyment which he has resolved on, however much 
loss is shown as resulting therefrom, and who yet desists from his purpose 
unhesitatingly, though very reluctantly, when he finds that it would 
cause him to neglect an official duty or a sick father; this man proves 
his f reedom in the highest degree by this very thing, that he cannot resist 
the voice of duty. 
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Ethics, however, proceeds in the opposite way. It cannot 
start from the ends which the man may propose t‘o himself, and 
hence give directions as to the maxims he should adopt, that is, 
as to his duty; for that would be to take empirical principles 
of maxims, and these could not give any notion of duty; since 
this, the categorical “ ought,’' has its root in pure reason alone. 
Indeed, if the maxims were to be adopted in accordance with 
those ends (which are all selfish), we could not properly speak 
of the notion of duty at all. Hence in Ethics the notion of 
duty must lead to ends, and must on moral principles give the 
foundation of maxims with respect to the ends which we ought 
to propose to ourselves. 

Setting aside the question what sort of end that is which is 
in itself a duty, and how such an end is possible (227), it is 
here only necessary to show that a duty of this kind is called a 
duty of virtue^ and why it is so called. 

To every duty corresponds a right of action {facultas moralis 
generatim), but all duties do not imply a corresponding right 
{facultas jitridica) of another to compel anyone, but only the 
duties called legal duties. Similarly to all ethical ohligation 
corresponds the notion of virtue, but it does not follow that all 
ethical duties are duties of virtue. Those, in fact, are not so 
which do not concern so much a certain end (matter, object of 
the elective will), but merely that which is formed in the moral 
determination of the will {ex. gr. that the dutiful action must also 
be done from duty). It is only an end which is also duty that can 
be called a duty of virtue. Hence there are several of the latter 
kind (and thus there are distinct virtues); on the contrary, there 
is only one duty of the former kind, but it is one which is valid 
for all actions (only one virtuous disposition). 

The duty of virtue is essentially distinguished from the duty 
of justice in this respect, that it is morally possible to be exter¬ 
nally compelled to the latter, whereas the former rests on free 
self-constraint only. Eor finite holy beings (which cannot even 
be tempted to the violation of duty) there is no doctrine of 
virtue, but only moral philosophy, the latter being an autonomy 
of practical reason, whereas the former is also an autocracy of it. 
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That is, it includes a consciousness—not indeed immediately' 
perceived, but rightly concluded from the moral categorica-l 
imperative—of the power to become master of one's inclination^ 
which resist the law; so that human morality in its highesl^ 
stage can yet be nothing more than virtue; even if it wer^’ 
quite pure (perfectly free from the influence of a spring foreigxx 
to duty), ( 228 ) a state which is poetically personified unda^r 
the name of the wise ma% (as an ideal to which one shoul<i 
continually approximate). 

Virtue, however, is not to be defined and esteemed merely 
habit:, and (as it is expressed in the prize essay of Cochins^) as 
long custom acquired by practice of morally good actions. Foir,, 
if this is not an effect of well-resolved and firm principles evex’ 
more and more purified, then, like any other mechanical arrange¬ 
ment brought about by technical practical reason, it is neitheir 
armed for all circumstances nor adequately secured against tho- 
change that may be wrought by new allurements, 

■remark. 

To virtue = + a is opposed as its logical contradictory {contra,’^ 
dictorie oppositum) the negative lack of virtue (moral weakness) 

= 0; but vice = - a is its contrary (contrarie s. realiter opposi— 
turn) ; and it is not merely a needless question but an offensivo 
one to ask whether great crimes do not perhaps demand mores 
strength of mind than great virtues. Tor by strength of mind 
we understand the strength of purpose of a man, as a being 
endowed with freedom, and consequently so far as he is mastex" 
of himself (in his senses) and therefore healthy condition of 
mind. But great crimes are paroxysms, the very sight of whichi 
makes the man of healthy mind shudder. The question would 
therefore be something like this: whether a man in a fit of mad¬ 
ness can have more physical strength than if he is in his senses ^ 
and we may admit this, without on that account ascribing to 
him more strength of mind, if by mind we understand the vital 


1 [Leonhard Oochius, court preacher, who obtained the prize of th^ 
Berlin Academy for his essay “ Uber die Neigungen,” Berlin, 1769.] 
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principle of man in the free use of his powers. Tor since those 
crimes have their ground merely in the power of the inclinations 
that wealten reason, which does not prove strength of mind, this 
question would be nearly the same as the question whether 
a man (229) in a fit of illness can show more strength than 
in a healthy condition; and this may be directly denied, since 
the want of health, which consists in the proper balance of all 
the bodily forces of the man, is a weakness in the system of 
these forces, by which system alone we can estimate absolute 
health. 

Ill ,—Of the Reason for conceimng an End which is also a Rutij, 

An end is an olject of the free elective will, the idea of which 
determines this will to an action by which the object is produced. 
Accordingly every action has its end, and as no one can have an 
end without himself making the object of his elective will his 
end, hence to have some end of actions is an act of the freedom 
of the agent, not an effect of physical nature. Now, since this 
act which determines an end is a practical principle which com¬ 
mands not the means (therefore not conditionally) but the end 
itself (therefore unconditionally), hence it is a categorical impe¬ 
rative of pure practical reason, and one therefore which combines 
a concept of duty with that of an end in general. 

Now there must be such an end and a categorical imperative 
corresponding to it. For since there are free actions, there must 
also be ends to which as an object those actions are directed. 
Amongst these ends there must also be some which are at the 
same time (tliat is, by their very notion) duties. For if there 
were none such, then since no actions can be without an end, 
all ends which practical reason might have would be valid only 
as means to other ends, and a categorical imperative would be 
impossible; a supposition which destroys all moral philosophy. 

(230) Here, therefore, we treat not of ends which man actually 
mahes to himself in accordance with the sensible impulses of his 
nature, but of objects of the free elective will under its own 
laws—objects whieli he ought to mahehi^ end. We may call the 
former technical (subjective), properly pragmatical, including 
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the rules of prudonee in the choice of its ends ; l)nt the latter 
we must call the moral (objective) doctrine of ends. This dis¬ 
tinction is, however, superfluous here, since luoi’al ]>hilosn|)hy 
already by its very notion is clearly separated from the docii’iin 3 
of physical nature (in the present instJince, anthr()pfd()^y); the 
latter resting on empirical principles, whereas tlie moral doctrim^ 
of ends which treats of duties rests on |)Tincij>les givcm d prion 
in pure practical reason. 

IV.— What are the Bndfi whieh are also DuMrr'^ 

They are— Our own I*erCeetlon ; Tin** Hni>i>ineHM o<" 

We cannot invert tliese, atid make on one sitte our own 
happiness, and on the otlier the perfecition of otlnu’s, (unls wliich 
should be in themselves duties for tlui sanu^. {Hn’son. 

For oneiH own Juqjp'ineiss is, no donl)!-, an fnid iliat all men 
liave (l)y virtue of tlie impulse of their na-tund, hut this imd 
cannot without contmdiction l)c regardtal as a <bity. Wliat 
a man of himself inevitably wills <!oos not, tmim undm* t,be 
notion of datj/, for this is a eondramt to a,n end relneiantly 
adopted. It is, therefore, a contradic 4 ,ion to say that a man n 
ill duty lound to advance his own lia})piness with all his pt)wer. 

It is likewise a contradiction to make*, the fmrJMion of 
another my end, and to regard myself as in (hity laiiiml to 
promote it (m). For it is just in this that the perfeetion of 
another man as a person consists, namedy, that he is al)h) of 
himself to set before him his own end acijording to liis own 
notions of duty; audit is a contradiction to re(|tnrf% (to nmke 
it a duty for me) that I should do Bometliing whitdi no otiicu’ 
but himself can do. 

V.— UxplanaMoifi of these two Motions. 

(A) —Owr 0wn F*»irfec*tl0w. 

The word FerfecUon is liable to many misconceptions. It 
is sometimes understood as a notion belonging to transcen¬ 
dental philosophy; viz:., the notion of tlie MaUty at. tire mani- 
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fold which taken together constitutes a Thing; sometimes, 
again, it is understood as belonging to teleology, so that it 
signifies the correspondence of the properties of a thing to an 
eml. Perfection in the former sense might be called quantitative 
(material), in the latter qualitative (formal) perfection. The 
former can be one only, for the whole of what belongs to the 
one thing is one. But of the latter there may be several in one 
thing; and it is of the latter property that we here treat. 

When it is said of the perfection that belongs to man 
generally (properly speaking, to humanity), that it is in itself 
a duty to make this our end, it must be placed in that which 
may be the effect of one’s deed, not in that which is merely an 
endowment for which we have to thank nature; for otherwise 
it would not be duty. Consequently, it can be nothing else 
than the cultivation oi one’s foioer (or natural capacity) and also 
of one’s will [Wille] (moral disposition) to satisfy the require¬ 
ment of duty in general. The supreme element in the former 
(tlie power) is the Understanding, it being the faculty of con¬ 
cepts, and, therefore, also of those concepts which refer to duty. 
(282) First, it is his duty to labour to raise himself out of the 
rudeness of his nature, out of his animal nature more and more 
to humanity, by which alone he is capable of setting before him 
ends, to supply the defects of his ignorance by instruction, and 
to correct his errors; lie is not merely counselled to do this 
l.)y reason as technically practical, with a view to his purposes 
of other kinds (as art), but reason, as morally iiractical, abso¬ 
lutely eomnumds Ivim to do it, and makes this end his duty, in 
order that he may be worthy of the humanity that dwells in 
him. Secondly, to carry the cultivation of his wdl uj) to the 
purest virtuous disposition, that, namely, in which the law is 
also the spring of his dutiful actions, and to obey it from duty, 
for this is internal morally practical perfection. This is called 
the 'moral sense (as it were a special sense, sensus momfc), because 
it is a feeling of the effect which the legislative will within 
himself exercises on the faculty of acting accordingly. This is, 
indeed, often misused fanatically, as though (like the genius 
of Socrates) it preceded reason, or even could dispense with 
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judgment) of reason; but still it is a moral perfection, making 
every special ( 3 U(.I, whicli is also a duty, one/s own cndd 


(II)—ifappluenw lltliers* 

It is inevitable for human nature tlrnt a man sliould wisli 
and seek for happiness, that is, satisfaction with his eomlitlon, 
with certainty of th(3 continnanco of tliis sat^ishmtiom Ihit, for 
this very reason it is not an end that is also a ilnty. SonH‘ 
writers still make a distinction b(*.twe(m morai and phy.si{%'d 
happiness (the former (ionsisting in satisfacthm with oiif^ls 
person ( 2 ^ 3 ) and moral beliaviotir, thal is, with witat. om^ 
the other in satisfaction with that whicih miture confin’s, ctinsf^- 
qiiently with wliat one enjoj/:^ as a foreign gift}. Wi!liout» al. 
present censuring the rnisnse of the word (which invoha^s 
a contradiction), it must he observed tliad the fci^ling of the 
former belongs solely to prexasling hearl, namely, perftad ion. 
Por lie who is to feel himself happy in the nienm*r>ns(d(HisneHH 
of his uprightness already jmssc^sses tlu'tt pm'fechion wlncli in 
the previous section was defined as that mnl whieli is also 
duty. 

If happiness, then, is in (luestion, wliich it is to bf^ my duty 
to promot(3 as my end, it must be tb(3 bairpiiiess uf (dhrr nam 
'iohom (permitted) md / hercb// make aim mine. It. still nnuahm 
left to themselvoH to decide what they sluill rethon as Indonging 
to their happiness ; only that it is in my powm* to df‘i!!ine many 
things whicl) ihej) so reckon, lait whicli I do not so regard, 
Bupposing tliat they have no right to dmnand if. from ma as 
their own. A plausibhi obj(3otioii often advancatd against ilie 
division of duties above adopte<l consists in stddJng ovi*r against 
that end a suppostal obligation to study my inm (ply^Hitail) 
happiness, and thus making this, whicli is my natural and 
merely Bulijeciive end, my duty (and objccjtive end). Idiis 
rec][iureB to lie cleared up. 

Adversity, pain, and want are great temptations to triiim- 
gressionof one’s duty; accordingly.it woubl siaun tliat strengtln 

‘ Objeet/VliW. o/, j 
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liealtli, a competence, and welfare generally, which are opposed 
to that influence, may also he regarded as ends that are also 
duties; that is, that it is a duty to promote out own happiness,, 
not merely to make that of others our end. But in that case the 
end is not happiness but the morality of the agent; and happi¬ 
ness is only the means of removing the hindrances to morality ; 
permitted means (234), since no one has a right to demand from 
me the sacrifice of my not immoral ends. It is not directly a 
duty to seek a competency for one's self; but indirectly it may 
be so; namely, in order to guard against poverty, which is a 
great temptation to vice. But then it is not my happiness but 
my morality, to maintain which in its integrity is at once my 
aim and my duty. 

VL— Ethics does not siipply Laws for Actions {which is done hy 
Jurisprudence), but only for the Maxims of Action, 

The notion of duty stands in immediate relation to a law 
(even though I abstract from every end which is the matter of 
the law) as is shown by the formal principle of duty in the- 
categorical imperative : Act so that the maxims of thy action 
migfit become a universal law'* But in Ethics this is conceived 
as the law of thy own will, not of will in general, which might 
1)0 that of others ; for in the latter case it would give rise to a 
judicial duty which does not belong to the domain of Ethics.. 
In Etliics, maxims are regarded as those subjective laws which 
merely have the specific character of universal legislation, which 
is only a negative principle (not to contradict a law in general). 
How, then, can there be further a law for the maxims of 
actions ? 

It is the notion of an end which is also a duty, a notion peculiar 
to Ethics, tliat alone is the foundation of a law for the maxims 
of actions; by making the subjective end (that which everyone 
has) subordinate to the objective end (that which everyone 
ought to make his own). The imperative: “Thou shalt make- 
this or that thy end {eoixgr, the happiness of others),'' (235) applies, 
to the matter of the elective will (an object). Now since no free 
action is possible, without the agent having in view in it some 
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end (as matter of liis elective will), it follows that if there is 
an end which is also a duty, the maxims of actions which are 
means to ends must contain only the condition of iitness for a 
possible universal legislation ; on the other liand, t-he end whieli 
is also a duty can make it a law that we slionld have surdi ii 
maxim, wliilst for the maxim itself t.he po.ssi1)ility of agreeing 
with a universal legislation is suflicient. 

For maxims of actions may be arhitrary, and are only limited 
by the condition of fitness for a universal legislation, which is 
tlie formal principle of actions. I’ut a hm aliolishes tier 
arbitrai’y character of actions, and is by this distinguishtsl from 
momrnmdation (in which one only desii'cs to know tlm best 
means to an end). 

VII.— JUthicaL Duties mr. of inddmnviwk, Jvndiml JJii/irs 
of strict, OUigation. 

This proposition is a consequence of the foregoing ; for if tlio 
law can only command the maxim of the actions, not thci actions 
themselves, this is a sign that it leaves in IIk', obHCirvance of it a 
latitude {latit'iulo)kyx tlie elective will; that is, it cannot definitely 
rxssign how and how much we should do ly the action towards 
the end which is also duty. But by an indeterminate duty is 
not meant a permission to make exceptions from the maxim of 
the actions, l)ut only the permission to limit oms maxim of rluty 
by another (23fi) («. gr. thegemiral love of our neighbour by tlie 
love of parents); and this in fact enlarges the field for the prac¬ 
tice of virtue. Tlie more indeterminate tlie duty, and tlie more 
imperfect accordingly the obligation of the man to the action, 
and the closer he nevertheless brings this maxim of obedience 
thereto (in liis own miml) to the strM duty (of Justice) (V<x 
liexUs], so much the more perfect is liis virtuous action. 

Hence it is only imperfect duties tliat are doitics of ‘imtur. 
The fulfilment of them is merit (mentwm) = + « ; but tlieir tnuiH- 
gression is not necessarily demerit [drmerifmm.) ~ «, but only 
moral unworth = 0, unless the agent made it a principle not to 
conform to those duties. The strength of purpose in tiro former 
•case is alone properly called Virtm {Tugtmd:\ {mHim) ; tlie weak- 
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ness in the latter case is not mce {mtium), but rather only lack 
of viThie[^Unktgend\ a want of moral strength {defectus momlis), 
(As the word ' Tugend' is derived from ' taugen ’ [to be good 
Tor something], ‘ Untugend' by its etymology signifies good for 
notliiiig).^ Every action contrary to duty is called tmnsgressioTi 
{'pmatmn). Deliberate transgression which has become a 
principle is what properly constitutes what is called vice 
[vilvum), 

Althougii the conformity of actions to justice \_Eeclif] (i.e, to 
be an upright [rcchtlicher] man) is nothing meritorious, yet the 
conformity of the maxim of such actions regarded as duties, that, 
is, Re/ocmice for justice, is meritoHoiis. Eor by this the man 
makes the right of humanity or of men Jiis own end, and thereby 
enlarges his notion of duty beyond that of mdebtedness (officinm 
dvMti), since although another man by virtue of his rights can 
demand that my actions shall conform to the law, he cannot 
d(?ma.nd tliat the law sliall also contain the spring of these 
actions. The same thing is true of the general ethical com¬ 
mand, ''Act dutifully from a sense of duty.'' To fix this, 
disposition firmly in one’s mind and to quicken it is, as in the- 
former case, wheritorious (237), because it goes beyond the law of 
duty in actions, and makes the law in itself the spring. 

But just for this reason those duties also must be reckoned 
as of indeterminate obligation, in respect of which there exists 
a subjective principle which ethically rewards them; or to bring 
them as near as possible to the notion of a strict obligation, a 
principle of susceptibility of this reward according to the law of 
virtue ; namely, a moral pleasure which goes beyond mere satis¬ 
faction with one's self (which may be merely negative), and of 
which it is proudly said that in this consciousness virtue is its 
own reward. 

When this merit is a merit of the man in respect of other 
• men of promoting their natural ends, which are recognized as 
such by all men (making their happiness his own), we might 
call it the swed merit, the consciousness of which creates a moral 


^ ['Usage gives it a strong meaning, perhaps from euphemism.] 
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enjoyment in which men are by sympatliy inclined to rerrf; 
whereas the IdUer merit of promoting the t.nu3 welhin^ of othm* 
men, even though tliey should not, rccogni>^e it as siudi (in 
ease of the unthankful and ungrateful), lias commonly no such 
reaction, but only produces ii mlA.^fitelio% with one’s sedf, althougli 
in the latt(>r case t/his would l>e even greait^r. 

VIIL —deposition of Uir Ikdies of Virtve as hiieraadifde Duties, 
(1) 0iir €>wii as an end wliiidi is also a duly. 

{a) Pliysical perfection; t,hat is, eultivafion of all mir faiuil- 
tiea generally for the pronudion of the <mds set lK‘for<* us liy 
reason. Tluit this is a dilw, and tluu’(vfor(» an (uid in itsi‘lf, amt 
that the effort to effect ttiis even witliout r<‘ga,rd (^rm) l.o ih(3 
advantage tliat it secures us, is liasful, not on a eondil.ioiuil 
(pragniatic), but an unconditional (moral) impfuntive, may la3 
seen from tlie following considm'atiom Tfie. |)ower of projaisiug 
to ourselves an end is tlu^ dia-raeteristic of bumaiiily (as distan* 
guislied from tlie brutes). Witli the imd of hiuimnily in our 
own person is therefore combined the rational will [ Veriiunft- 
wille], and consecjuently the duty of d(*s(^rving well of liuuianity 
by culture generally, by actpiiring or advancing the power to 
•carry out all sorts of possible ends, so far as this p<nv(!r is to Isi 
found in man ; that is, it is a duty to (mltivaif^ the crude capa¬ 
cities of our nature, since it is by that cultivation that tli (3 
animal is raised to man, therefore it is a duty in itselL 

This duty, however, is merely etliical, tliat is, o-f indcitmaui- 
nate obligation. No principle of reason pitiserilies liow far* one 
must go in this effort (in enlarging or corretiting his faculty of 
understanding, that is, in accpiisition of knowhulge or ificdniical 
capacity); and besides the difference in tlie (^irciuiiistiiiicjiis into 
whicli men may come makes the choice of tlic^ kind of mn}iloy- 
ment for which he sliould cultivate bis taltulrviJiy arldtrary. 
Here, therefore, there is no law of reason for aetic:>ns, but only 
ior the maxim of actions, vi;^.: Cultivate thy Acuities of mind 
and body so as to be eirective for all ends that may come in tlij 
way, imcertain whicli of them may become thy ownd' 
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(h) Gnltivatio% of Morality in ourselves^ The greatest moral 
perfection of man is to do his duty, and that from duty (that 
the law he not only the rule but also the spring of his actions). 
Now at first sight this seems to be a strict obligation, and as if 
the principle of duty commanded not merely the legality of every 
a-ction, but also the morality, i.e. the mental disposition, with 
tlie exactness and strictness of a law; but in fact the law com¬ 
mands even here only the maxim of the action (239), namely, that 
we sliould seek the ground of obligation, not in the sensible 
impulses (advantage or disadvantage), but wholly in the law; 
so that the action itself is not commanded. Por it is not possible 
to man to see so far into the depth of his own heart that he 
could ever be thoroughly certain of the purity of his moral 
purpose and the sincerity of his mind even in one single action, 
although he has no doubt about the legality of it. Nay, often 
the weakness which deters a man from the risk of a crime is 
regarded by him as virtue (winch gives the notion of strength). 
And how many there are who may have led a long blameless 
life, who are only fortunate in having escaped so many tempta¬ 
tions. How much of the element of pure morality in their 
mental disposition may have belonged to each deed remains 
hidden even from themselves. 

Accordingly, this duty to estimate the worth of one’s actions 
not merely by their legality, but also by their morality (mental 
disposition), is only of mdeterminate obligation; the law does 
not command this internal action in the human mind itself, but 
only tlie maxim of the action, namely, that we should strive 
with all our power tliat for all dutiful actions the thought of 
duty Blioiild be of itself an adequate spring. 

( 2 ) llaiijpliiess of lltliers as an end which is also a duty. 

{a) Physical Welfare,—Benevolent wishes may be unlimited, 
for they do not imply doing anything. But the case is more 
difficult with lenevolent action, especially when this is to be 
<loue, not from friendly inclination (love) to others, but from 
duty, at the expense of the sacrifice and mortification of many 
of our appetites. That this beneficence is a duty results from 
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tills: that since our self-hivo cannot ho separated from tlie 
need to be loved by otliers (to obtain help from tJiom in cjise of 
necessity) ( 240 ), w(^ therefore inako ourseIv(*s an end for otliers ; 
and this maxim can never be obligatory except liy liai ing tlie 
specific cliaracter of a universal law, and eonsequently by mejins 
of a will tliat we should also make otliers our ends. Hence 
tlie Iia])pinesB of otliers is an end that is also a, dniyd 

I am only bound then to sacrifice to otliers a part of my 
welfare witliout hope of recompense, because it is my ilufyq and 
it is impossible to assign definite limits how far that may gm 
M;uch depends on what; would be the true want of each {iceord- 
ing to his own feelings, and it must be hdt to each to detfumine 
tliis for himself. For that one sliould sacrifice Iris own hujipi- 
ness, Ids true wants, in order to promote that of rfiJu‘rs, woidd 
bo a self-contradictoiy maxim if imule a univm’sal law. This 
duty, therefore, is only mddiTmmle; it lias a certain latiliide 
within which one may <lo more or less witliout our bifing able 
to assign its limits definitely. Tlie law hohls only for the 
nui-ximHf not for definite actions. 

[h) Moral of others (mim moralu) also lielongH t,o 

the happiness of othom, which it is our duty to promote, but 
only a negative duty. The pain that a man feels from remorse 
of conscience, although its origin is moral, is yet in its ojairatioii 
physical, like grief, fear, and every other diseaBCHl coiulitiom 
To take care that ho should not be deservedly smitten by tliis 
inward reproach is not indeeil my duty but his business; never¬ 
theless, it is my duty to do nothing which by the imtiire of man 
might seduce liim to that for which his conBcience may hereafter 
torment him, that is, it is my duty not to give him omamitm tf 
skwiUmff [Skandal]. But there are no definitt^ limits within 
which this care for the moral satisfaction of otliers must bo 
kept; therefore it involvoB only an indetermiimte obligatioii. 


1 Whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for umdher m do for 
Me: That, by the same judgment, I declare reasonable or unreasoimble 
that ! in the like case do iox Mim^' —^Olarke’s Discourse, etc., p# III, 

ed.l72a] 
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(241) IX.— What is a Duty of Virtue ? 

Virtue is the strength of the man’s maxim in his obedience 
to duty. All strength is known only by the obstacles that it 
can overcome ; and in the ease of virtue the obstacles are the 
natural inclinations which may come into conflict with the 
moral purpose; and as it is the man who himself puts these 
obstacles in the way of his maxims, hence virtue is not merely 
a self-constraint (for that might be an effort of one inclination 
to constrain another), but is also a constraint according to a 
principle of inward freedom, and therefore by the mere idea of 
duty, according to its formal law.^ 

All duties involve a notion of necessitation by the law, and 
etJdaal duties involve a necessitation for whicli only an internal 
legislation is possible; juridical duties, on the other hand, one 
for which external legislation also is possible. Both, therefore 
include tlie notion of constraint, either self-constraint or con¬ 
straint by others. The moral power of the former is virtue, and 
the action springing from such a disposition (from reverence for 
the law) may be called a virtuous action (ethical), although the 
law expresses a juridical duty. For it is the doctrine of virtue 
that commands us to regard the rights of men as holy. 

But it does not follow that everything the doing of which 
is virtue is, properly speaking, a duty of virtue. The former 
may concern merely the form of the maxims; the latter applies 
to the matter of them, namely, to an end which is also conceived 
as duty. Now, as the ethical obligation to ends of which there 
may 1 )e many, is only indeterminate, because it contains only a 
law for the maxim of actions (242), and the end is the matter 
(object) of elective will; hence there are many duties, differing 


^ [This agrees with Dr. Adams’ definition of virtue, which, he says, 
implies trial and conflict. He defines it, the conformity of imperfect 
beings to the dictates of reason.” Other English moralists use “ virtue ” 
in the sense of Aristotle’s . Hence a difference more verbal than 
real as to the relation of virtue to self-denial.] 

X 
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according to the difference of lawful ends, which may he called 
iluties of rnrhie {offlcia hoTiestatis), just because they are subject 
only to free self-constraint, not to the constraint of other men, 
and determine the end which is also a duty. 

Virtue being a coincidence of the rational will, with every 
duty firmly settled in the character, is, like everything 
only one and the same. But, as regards the eoid of actions, 
which is also duty, that is, as regards the matter which one 
ought to make an end, there may be several virtues; and as the 
obligation to its maxim is called a duty of virtue, it follows that 
there are also several duties of virtue. 

The supreme principle of Ethics (the doctrine of virtue) is : 

Act on a maxim, the ends of which are such as it might be a 
universal law for everyone to have.’^ On this principle a man 
is an end to himself as well as others, and it is not enough that 
he is not permitted to use either himself or others merely 
as means (which would imply that he might be indifferent 
to them), but it is in itself a duty of every man to make 
mankind in general his end. 

The principle of Ethics being a categorical imperative 
does not admit of proof, but it admits of a justification 
[Deduction]^ from principles of pure practical reason. What¬ 
ever in relation to mankmd, to oneself, and others ‘can be an 
end, that is an end for pure practical reason; for this is a 
faculty of assigning ends in general; and to be indifferent to 
them, that is, to take no interest in them, is a contradiction; 
since in that case it would not determine the maxims of actions 
(which always involve an end), and consequently would cease to 
be practical reasons (243). Pure reason,however, cannot command 
any ends d priori except so far as it declares the same to be 
also a duty, which duty is then called a duty of virtue. 


^[Kaiit here and elsewhere uses “Deduction” in a technical legal 
sense. There is deducMo /actt, and dedmtio juris : Kant’s Deduction is 
exclusively the latter. 
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X.— The Supreme Principle of Jurisprudence toas Analytical; 
that of Ethics Synthetical. 

That external constraint, so far as it withstands that which 
hinders the external freedom that agrees with general laws (is 
an obstacle of the obstacle thereto), can be consistent with ends 
generally is clear on the principle of Contradiction, and I need 
not go beyond the notion of freedom in order to see it, let the 
end which each has be what he will. Accordingly, the supreme 
principle of jurisprudence is an analytical principle.^ On the con¬ 
trary, the principle of Ethics goes beyond the notion of external 
freedom, and by general laws connects further with it an end 
which it makes a d%dy. This principle, therefore, is synthetic. 
The possibility of it is contained in the Deduction (| ix.). 

This enlargement of the notion of duty beyond that of 
external freedom and of its limitation by the merely formal 
condition of its constant harmony; this, I say, in which instead 
of constraint from without, there is set up freedom within, the 
power of self-constraint, and that not by the help of other 
inclinations, but by pure practical reason (which scorns all such 
help), consists in this fact, which raises it above juridical duty ; 
that by it ends are proposed from which jurisprudence altogether 
abstracts. In the case of the moral imperative, and the suppo¬ 
sition of freedom which it necessarily involves, the law, t]iQ power 
(to fulfil it) (244) and the rational will that determines the maxim, 
•constitute all the elements that form the notion of juridical 
duty. But in the imperative, which commands the duty of virtue, 
there is added, besides the notion of self-constraint, that of an 
end ; not one that we have, but that we ought to have, which, 
therefore, pure practical reason has in itself, whose highest, un¬ 
conditional end (which, however, continues to be duty) consists 
in this: that virtue is its own end, and by deserving well of 
men is also its own reward. Herein it shines so brightly as an 


^ [The supreme principle of jurisprudence is: “ Act externally so 
that the free use of thy elective will may not interfere with the freedom 
of any man so far as it agrees with universal law.”— Eechtslehre, p. 33.] 

x 2 
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ideal to human perceptions, it seems to cast in tlie shade 
even holiness itself, vvhici) is never tempted to t-ransgre^ssiond 
This, however, is an illusion arising from tiii‘ hwi iliat as we 
have no measure for the degree of strong!,h (:‘X(a»})t l lie gi‘f»atness 
of the ol)stacles whicli might have Ikmui overcom(‘ (whieJi in our 
case arc the inclinations), we are led to mislukf^ tlu^ .s/dz/Vr/fr/’ 
conditions of estimation of a magnitude for the ohjV*e!,iYe e(Ui- 
ditions of tlm magnitude itsclh Tmt when e{>m|)ar’«*{l with 
human ends/aXl of which have their obsiiach‘s !.o ovi!r(*oim% it 
is true that the wortli of virtue itself, which is its own (Mid. far 
outweighs the wortliof all the utility and all tin* (Mn|iirif‘a,l (muIs 
and advantages wliich it may liava* as c()ris(H|U{‘nces* 

We may, indeed, say that man is oliligcd to virtm? (as a. 
moral strength). For altliongli thc^ powtu' {JhrmWn^ t,o o\ (*rcoMn^ 
all imposing sensible impulses liy virtue of Iris fre(*dom can and 
must yet tliis power rega,rd(‘d asstnngtli {/ahur) 

is something that must lie maiuired liy tin* moral aprimj ('ii/)) 
(the idea of the law) being ehwated by contemplation of iln^ 
dignity of the pure law of reason, in us, and at tJn* sann« iiim* 
also by 


^ So that one might vary two well-known lines of Haller thus: 

“ With all his failings, man is still 
Better than angels void of will/* 

[Haller’s lines occur in the poem, „Ucb«r ten Hrfprung nu lUlUs''— 

„!Dann <^ott ticH fctitcn ; tie JfficU mit i^ren fidngdit 
3j! tcjfcc at0 m SRcic^ loott njillcnfofen (Sngetn/'j 
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XI .—Aexorchng to the ])Teeeclmg Principles, the Scheme of Duties 
of Virtue may he thus exhibited. 
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of every free tletennination of will rests. 
'I'he Formal Element of the Duty of Virtue. 


[240] XII.— FfiMmina/ni Notiirm of the, S'UsccpUhility of the Mvnd 
for Notione of Dtety (je/mrally. 

Tlieso arc such moral qualities as, when a man does not 
possess tliom, he is not bound to acquire them. They are: the 
‘m,(rnd fedimj, eom/imuta, low of ono’n miffhhm.ir, and reqxd for 
(mred'im (ydf-edmn). There is no obligation to have these, since 
tliey are rndfiotive conditions of susceptibility for the notion of 
duty, not objective conditions of morality. They are all eend- 
tivf. and antecedent, but natural capacities of mind (prwdiqwdtio) 
to be artected, liy notions of duty; capacities which it cannot be 
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regarded as a duty to have, but which every man has, and 
virtue of which he can be brought under obligation. The ca 33 -^ 
seiousness of them is not of empirical origin, but can only follo"'i?^ 
on that of a moral law, as an effect of the same on the mind. 


(A.)— The oral Feeling. 

This is the susceptibility for pleasure or displeasure, merely 
rom the consciousness of the agreement or disagreement of oixx* 
action with the law of duty. Now, every determination of tho 
elective will proceeds from the idea of the possible action throiogrT^ 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure in taking an interest in it 
or its effect to the deed.; and here the sensitive state (the affeo- 
tion of the internal sense) is either o. pathological or a mor€X.l 
feeling. The former is the feeling that precedes the idea of 
the law, the latter that which may follow it. 

(247) Now it cannot be a duty to have a moral feeling, or to 
acquire it; for all consciousness of obligation supposes this feel-- 
ing in order that one may become conscious of the necessitatioxx 
that lies in the notion of duty; but every man (as a moral being) 
has it originally in himself; the obligation then can only exterxdL 
to the cultivation of it and the strengthening of it even by admi¬ 
ration of its inscrutable origin; and this is effected by showing' 
how it is just by the mere conception of reason that it is excited 
most strongly, in its own purity and apart from every patho¬ 
logical stimulus; and it is improper to call this feeling a mora .1 
sense ; for the word sense generally means a theoretical powex* 
of perception directed to an object; whereas the moral feeling; 
(like pleasure and displeasure in general) is something merely 
subjective, which supplies no knowledge. No man is wholly 
destitute of moral feeling, for if he were totally unsusceptiblo 
of this sensation he would be morally dead; and, to speak in. 
the language of physicians, if the moral vital force could no 
longer produce any effect on this feeling, then his humanity 
would. be dissolved (as it were by chemical laws) into mero 
animality, and be irrevocably confounded with the mass of othear 
physical beings. But we have no special sense for (moral) goodL 
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and evil any more than for truth, although such expressions are 
often used; but we have a susoeptiMUty of the free elective will 
for being moved by pure practical reason and its law; and it is 
this that we call the moral feeling. 

(B).— Of Conscience. 

Similarly, conscience is not a thing to be acquired, and it is 
not a duty to acquire it (248) ; but every man, as a moral being, 
has it originally within him. To be bound to have a conscience 
would be as much as to say to be under a duty to recognize 
duties. For conscience is practical reason which, in every case 
of law, holds before a man his duty for acquittal or condem¬ 
nation; consequently it does not refer to an object, but only 
to the subject (affecting the moral feeling by its own act); so 
that it is an inevitable fact, not an obligation and duty. When, 
therefore, it is said: this man has no conscience, what is meant 
is, that lie pays no heed to its dictates. Bor if he really had 
none, he would not take credit to himself for anything done 
ac(;ording to duty, nor reproach himself with violation of duty, 
and therefore he would be unable even to conceive the duty of 
having a conscience. 

1 pass by the manifold subdivisions of conscience, and only 
otiserve wliat follows from what has just been said, namely, 
tliat there, is no such thing as an eiri'iig conscience. No doubt 
it is po.ssil »le sometimes to err in the objective judgment whether 
.something i.s a duty or not; but I cannot err in the subjective 
wliothcr I have compared it with my practical (here judicially 
acl/ing) reason for the purpose of that judgment; for if I erred 
1 would not have exercised practical judgment at all, and in 
that, case there is neither truth nor error. Unconscientiousmss 
is not want of conscience, but the propensity not to heed its 
judgment. But when a man is conscious of having acted 
according to Ids conscience, then, as far as regards guilt or 
innuconce, nothing more can be required of him, only he is 
hound to enlighten his undersiaTidiny as to what is duty or not; 
hut when it comes or has come to action, then conscience 
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speaks involuntarily and inevitably. To act conscientiously can 
therefore not be a duty, since othei'wise it would be necessary 
to have a second conscience, in order to be conscious of the act. 
of the first. 

(249) The duty here is only to cultivate our conscience, to 
quicken our attention to the voice of the interaal judue, and to 
use all means to secure obedience to it, and is thus oui' indircc,(, 
duty.i 

(C.)—Of fcove *0 Men. 

Low is a matter of fediwj, not of will or volition, and I 
cannot love because I nmll to do so, .still l('s.s bccau.so I ttinjht. 
(I cannot be necessitated to love); hence tlK're is no such l hiiio 
as a duty to love. Boncvolmcc, however {mttur as a 

mode of action, may bo subject to a law of <iuty. I tisintoivstcd 
benevolence is often ctrlled (though very iniprojicrly) Aav; even 
where the happiness of the other is not coiujcrncd, but the 
complete and free surrender of all one’s own ends (.0 t he ends of 
another (even a superhuman) being, love is sjiokcn of as heing 
also our duty. But all duty is nixcu^itatimi. or constlainf, 
although it may be self-constraint according to a law. But, 
what is done from constraint is not done from love. 

It is a duty to do good, to other men according to our priwer, 
whether we love them or not, and this <luty loses iiotlihiu t.f 
its weight, although we must make the sad wiinurk t liat. oui- 
species, alas! is not such as to be found partititilarly worthy of 
love when we know it more closely. JJaiird of mm, howov.-i-, 
is always hateful; even though witliout any active; ho.'^tility it 
consists only in complete aversion from mankind (the sulitaiy 
misanthropy). For benevolence still remains a* .luty .nvij 
towards the manhater, whom one cannot lovt;, hut i<i whimi 
we can show kindness. 

To hate vice in men is neither duty nor against duty, hut 
a mere feeling of horror of vice, the will having no inliuciHio 011 
the feeling (250) nor the feeling on the will. Ikniprmm j.s a 

^ [On Conscience, compare the note at the entl of this liitroihuaiou. J 
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duty. He who often practises this, and sees his beneficent 
purpose succeed, comes at last really to love him whom he 
lias benefited. When, therefore, it is said: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself, this does not mean: Thou shalt first 
of all love, and by means of this love (in the next place) do him 
good; but: Do good to thy neighbour, and this beneficence 
will produce in thee the love of men (as a settled habit of 
inclination to beneficence). 

The love of coiiiflamicy [amor eomylaeeni/im) would therefore 
alone be direct, Tliis is a pleasure immediately connected 
witli tlio idea of the existence of an olvject, and to have a duty 
to this, that is, to l)e necessitated to find pleasure in a thing, is 
a contradiction. 


(D.)—Of Hespect. 

Respect {rmxmnUud} is likewise sometliing merely subjective; 
a feeling of a jicculiar kind not a judgment about an object 
wliich it would be a duty to efiect or to advance. Tor if con¬ 
sidered as duty it could only be conceived as such by means 
of the rcqml which we have for it. To have a duty to this, 
tJiercfore, would be as inucli as to say, to be bound in duty to 
have a duty, Wlien, therefore, it is said: Man has a d/idg of 
tliis is improperly stated, and we ought rather to 
say: Tlu) law witliin him inevitably forces from him res 2 Mct 
for Iris own lieing, and this feeling (which is of a peculiar 
kind) is a basis of certain duties, tliat is, of certain actions 
wliich may consistent with Ids duty to himself. But we 
cannot say that he has a duty of respect for himself; for he 
niiist hav (3 respect For the law within himself, in order to be 
able to conceive duty at all. 


(25i) XIIL— (Jmicral Ikind^dcs of the Etdaphysm of Morah in 
the treMment of Ihire EthiM, 

FirsL A duty (;an have only a dngle ground of obligation; 
and if two or more proofs of it are adduced, this is a certain 
mark tliat (dthcr no valid proof lias yet been given, or that 
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there are several distinct duties wlucli have l)een regarded 
as one. 

For all moral proofs, being ]>hiloBophicaI, can only be*, 
drawn by means of rational knowledge from ronerjds, not like 
matlicinatics, tlirongli the construction of conce|)ts. The latter 
science admits a variety of proofs of one and the same th(»orein ; 
because in inimitwn d priori there may be several pinperties of 
an olvjcct, all of which lead back to the very same piinciple. 
If, for instance, to prove the duty of veracity, an argniiHuit 
is <lrawn first from tlm hrmn- tlia-t a lie eausf^s to ot lier men ; 
another from tlie worlhksmiess of a liar, and the violaii<m of Ids 
own self-respect, what is prov(‘d in the former argument is a 
duty of benevolence, not of veracify', that is to say, not the 
duty winch reqtured to provtHl, but a dillereut, (me. Niov, if 
in giving a variety of proofs for one and th(‘ Ham(‘ theorem, we 
flatter ourselves tliat the multitude of riNtsons will compfUjHate 
the lack of weight in each takmi separiiUdy, this is a very 
iinphilosophicjd ix^sourcM^, since it. Ijetrays iri<!keiy and dis* 
honesty; for several insnfhcimit proofs placed hsuir mio (fuidhrr 
do not produce certainty, nor even prultability. (2/52) 'riiey 
should advwnro as reason and lionHeiiuiUJce in n mdr.s, up t,o 
the suilicient reason, and it is only in this way that they can 
have the force of proof, Yet the former is iiu.^ usual devita.! 
of t-he rhetoriidan. 

Seeondb/. Tlie diflbrence Ixitween virtue and vice tainnot lie 
sought in the def/nw in wliich. certain maxims arct followi*!}, liut 
only in tlie specific quality of tine maxims (theij* ridatfion to l!ii* 
law). In other worda, the vaunted princijile of Aristciiliu iimt 
virtue is the moan between two vices, is faked Jdn* insiama:*, 


*Tho common classical formula) of Ethics— tnimmm 'ihin; 
omne nimmnh mdUuv in mi/hm; eM imnlm ui rdms(^ &€, ; mniium 
hnuere hmdi; virlna ed medium miUmim tt uirinqwt rmlmlmu' 
a poor sort of wisdom, which has no dotinito prim:iplt» ; for tlris iiicaii 
between two extremes, who will assign it for me? Avarice (as a vice) m 
not distinguished from frugality (as a virtue) by merely being tlie latter 
pushed too far ; but lias a quite differnnt pnncipki {maxim), namely, 
placing the end of economy not in the enjoyment of one^i means, but in 
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suppose that good management is given as the mea% between 
two vices, prodigality and avarice; then its origin as a virtue 
(jail neither be defined as the gradual diminution of the former 
vice (by saving) nor as the increase of the expenses of the 
miserly. These vices, in fact, cannot be viewed as if they, 
proceeding as it were in opposite directions, met together in 
good management; but each of them has its own maxim, 
whicli necessarily contradicts that of the other. 

(2f>s) For the same reason, no vice can be defined as an 
oiY'c.w in the practice of certain actions beyond what is proper 
((3X. gr, cd excesstcs m conswnendis opiius^ ; or, as a 

hxss (exercise of them than is fitting {Amritia est defectm, &c.).. 
K(H‘ since in this way the degree is left quite undefined, and 
th(^ <[m‘stion wlietlier conduct accords with duty or not, turns 
wholly on this, such an account is of no use as a definition.^ 
llilrdly, Etliieal virtue must not be estimated by the power 


tiicre possmion of them, renouncing enjoyment ; just as the vice of 
is not to bo sought in the excessive enjoyment of one’s 
inmm^ but in the bad maxim which makes the use of them, without 
regard to their inaintenanca, the solo end. 

* [“ The assertioxi that wo should do nothing either too little or too 
much means nothing, for it is tautological. What is it to do too much ? 
Answer “-‘■More than is riglit. What is it to do too little ? Answer—To 
do hiSB tlian is right. What is the meaning of, I ought (to do something, 
<»r itnive it undone) ? Answer--It is uot right (against duty) to do more or 
A.w than m right. If that is the wisdom for which we must go back to 
the ancients (to Aristotle), as if they were nearer the source, we have 
clM».sen ill in turning to their oracle. Between truth and falsehood 
(wliicli are e(rntm(JM(yrm) there is no mean ; there may be, however, 
between frankness and reserve (which are contraries). In the case of 
the man wlio declares his opinion, all that he says is true, but he does 
not KJty (ill the truth. Now, it is very natural to ask the moral teacher to^ 
point, out to me this meaiu This, however, he cannot do, for both duties 
havt? a certain latitude in their application, and the right thing to do can 
only be decided l)y the judgment, according to rules of prudence 
(lU’agmatical rules), not those of morality (moral rules), that is to say, 
not as strict duty (offic‘iu.‘m striclum)^ but as indeterminate (^offlcium latum). 
Ilia ice the man who follows the pi’inciples of virtue may indeed commit 
a fmdi (pmtaium) in his practice, in doing more or less than prudence 
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we attribute to man of fuliilliu.^ the law: Imt. amvi^rMy. 
moral power must 1)6 estimated l)y (.ho law, wluf*h (MinniiaiMis 
categorically; not, tlicrefore, l>y tlio (nn|>irir'jil kianvlniar 
we have of men as they ans hut l»y tin? rulinual kunwlfd^o 
how, according to the ideas oi huniauity, llnw *»ug!}f to ho. 
These three maxims of the .sehaitifie imiXtnml of kkhh's 
opposed to tlie ohler apophtliogms:— 

1. There is only one virtue and only one vice. 

2. Virtue is the obs( 3 rvanee of tin* mt*an |JMfti Ijetwt'on two 

opposite vices. 

3. Virtue (like prudonca?) must, hr* leann*d fnun evjjoih'iea*. 

XIV—0/ Vlrfur w 

Virtue signifies a moral str(?ngth of Will | \Vilh* j. Ihil tlii;/. 
does not exhaust the notion ; for stich Hirongi h iniidii also 
belong to a holy (superhuman) Indug, in whnnt n«> o|»pn; ing 
impulse counteracts tlie law of Ids raiiojad Will; who i liei*'fMre 
willingly does everytlung in aeeordajiee with tln» laAv. X'irtiie 
then is the moral strength of a. /n/o/’s Will (W' i!!e| in his 
obedience to rfe//; and this is a. rnoriil Iw hi nwn 

law giving reason (2*5*i), inasmuch as this (•oii.stiiuit*;; it adf a 
power exeiniMng tin? law. It is not itself a duty, noi' is ii a duty 
to possess it (otlierwise we slmuld lie in duly hound to have a 
duty), but it coinmands, and ficcfuiipanics its I'oinmand with a 

prescribes; but adhering strictly to thtme principles, lie d<H?H ii»>i riUiiiiiit; 
a vice (vitium), and the verse of lloracts. 

Insani sapiens noinen ferag uapnis irii<|ui, 

TJltni qiumi Htdia mt vixiaitem si petai ipHaiii 
literally understood, is fundanientidly false, hut |MuIuips mpiran ht*ro 
means only a prudent man, who does not form a eldiuei kMl u*aioii *>f 
virtuous perfection. This perfection lH?ing an hteal, iieinamlN approjti" 
mation to this end, but not the complcle attainnioiit of if, ivliitth 
surpasses human powers, and introduces absurtiity (eiiiniericid itiuigiiia-' 
tion) into its principle. For to be too virtuous, Ibat is, to l»o iftiite 
too devoted to duty, would lie about the same as n> «|mak of yuddfig a 
oircle quite too round, or a straight line <|iute io 4 > 
p. 287, note.] 
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iiiornl constraint (one possible by laws of internal freedom), 
lint since tliis should be irresistible, strength is requisite, 
and the degree of this strength can be estimated only by the 
inagnitnde of the hindrances which man creates for himself by 
his inclinations. Vices, tlie brood of unlawful dispositions, are 
tiho monsters that he has to combat; wherefore this moral 
strength as fm-tit,udc {fortif,vdo moralis) constitutes the greatest 
and only true martial glory of man; it is also called the true 
’wmlovi, uiunely, the practical, because it makes the ultimate end 
1= tiiial cause] of tlie e.'dst.ence of man on earth its own end. 
Us possession alone makes man free, healthy, rich, a king, &c., 
nor can cither clnince or fate deprive him of this, since he 
possesses liimstdf, and the virtuous cannot lose his virtue. 

All I,lie encomiums liestowe<l on the ideal of humanity in its 
moral ])erfection can lose notldng of their practical reality by 
the examples of wliat men now are, have been, or will probably 
!)(' liereartor; Aidhnypokirji/ winch proceeds from mere empirical 
knowledge cannot impair anihroponomy which is erected by the 
um;omlit,ionally legislating reason; and although virtue may 
now and then lie called meritorious (in relation to men, not to 
t,h<! law), and be worthy of reward, yet in itself, as it is its own 
end, so also it must lie regarded as its own reward. 

Vurtue considered in its complete perfection is therefore 
regarded not as if man possessed virtue, but as if virtue possessed 
tlu! nian (2.V)), since in the former ease it would appear as though 
he had still liad the choice (for which he would then require 
aiiothof virtue, in order to select virtue from all other wares 
oHiired to him). To conceive a plurality of virtues (as we 
unavoidalily must) is nothing else but to conceive various moral 
olijti(;l;S to wliich the (rational) will is led by the single principle 
of virtue; and it is the same with the opposite vices. The 
(expression winch personifies both is a contrivance for affecting 
the sen.sibility, pointing, however, to a moral sense. Hence it 
tV)llow,s that an Aesthetic of Morals is not a part, but a subjec¬ 
tive exposition, of the Metaphysic of Morals, in which the 
emotions that accompany the necessitating force of the moral 
law make tlm efficiency of that force to be felt; for example: 
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disgust, horror, &c., which give a sensible form bo the moral 
aversion in order to gain tlie precedence from the mmin Ke!iHil)l(i 
incitement. 


XV.— Of the Principle mi which EfhicH is srparnfcd from- 
J'lirujirwleme. 

This separation on which the subdivision of <m.onU philnsoplij/ 
in general rests, is founded on this : that the notion of Frcc<hmi 
which is common to both, makes it necessary to divide dntie.H 
into those of external and those of internal freedom; the lal t or 
of which alone are ethical. Hence this internal fretsdom wluoh 
is the condition of all ethical duty must be discussed as a, 
preliminary {disctirsun prmlimim-nd), just as above- the doctrine 
of conscience was discussed as the condition of all dvity. 

(256) KEMAKKS. 

Of the Doctrine of Virtue mi the Primiple cf Intmud Freedam. 

Habit (JiaUtus) is a facility of action and a siibjectiv'f pci- 
fection of the elective will. But not evtuy such/««*/% is a free 
habit (habitm lihertatis); for if it is eusUmi (a.%uuiudo), tliai is. a 
uniformity of action which, by frequent repetition, has Ik-ooihc a 
necessity, then it is not a habit proceeding from fi-eedom, and 
therefore not a moral habit. Virtue therefore cannot be de/mrd 
as a habit of free law-abiding actions, unless indeed we add 
“determining itself in its action by the idea of the law”; and 
then this habit is nob a property of the elective will, but of tln^ 
Bational Will, which is a faculty that in adopting a rule iil.so 
declares it to be a universal law, and it is only such a habit fiiiil 
can be reckoned as virtue. Two things arc required for inttvrnal 
freedom: to be master of oneself in a given case {«w/w//w.s’ sai 
compos), and to have command over oneself {imye/rtum in semet- 
ipsum), that is to subdue his emotions and to yocern his passions. 
With these conditions the character {indoles) is uMe (craia) ; in 
the opposite ease it is ignoble {indoles ahjccia seroa). 
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XVI.— Virtue regiiiresy first of all, Command over Oneself. 

Emotions and Passions are essentially distinct; the former 
\feloxigto feeling in so far as this coming before reflection makes 
it more difficult or even impossible. Hence emotion is called 
hasty [jah] {animus 'prmceps) (257). And reason declares through 
the notion of virtue that a man should collect himself; but this 
weakness in the life of one^s understanding, joined with the 
strength of a mental excitement, is only a lack of virtue ( Uoitu- 
gend), and. as it were a weak and childish thing, which may very 
well consist with the best will, and has further this one good 
thing in it, that this storm soon subsides. A propensity to 
emotion (ex. gr. resentment) is therefore not so closely related to 
vice as passion is. Passion, on the other hand, is the sensible 
a/ppetite grown into a permanent inclination (ex. gr. hatred in 
contrast to resentment). The calmness with which one indulges 
it leaves room for reflection and allows the mind to frame prin¬ 
ciples thereon for itself; and thus when the inclination falls upon 
what contradicts the law, to brood on it, to allow it to root itself 
deeply, and thereby to take up evil (as of set purpose) into one’s 
maxim; and this is then specifically evil, that is, it is a true vice. 

Virtue therefore, in so far as it is based on internal freedom, 
contains a positive command for man, namely, that he should 
bring all his powers and inclinations under his rule (that of 
reason); and this is a positive precept of command over himself 
which is additional to the prohibition, namely, that he should 
not allow himself to be governed by his feelings and inclinations 
(the duty of apathy ); since, unless reason takes the reins of 
government into its own hands, the feelings and inclinations 
play the master over the man. 

XVII.— Virtue necessarily presupposes Apathy {considered as 

Strength), 

This word (apathy) has come into bad repute, just as if it 
meant want of feeling, and therefore subjective indifference with 
respect to the objects of the elective will (268); it is supposed 
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to bo a weakness. Tliis niisconcoption may l)o avoided by giving 
the name moral apathy to tha,t want of emotion vvliicli is to I)e 
distinguished from indiflerencc. In the formei* tlu‘ feelings 
arising from sensilde impressions lose their iniluenei^ on the 
moral feeling only because the respect for tlie law is morc^ 
powerful than all of them together. It, is only the a,]>])ar(uit 
strength of a fever ])atient that makes even tlie Hv<‘ly sympathy 
witliyeer/ rise to an emotion, or rattier degemu’ate into it. Smth 
an emotion is called mlhuxlmm., and it is with rehvrence to tliis 
tlia,t W(3 are to explain tlK3 modtratimh whicli is usually rc^einn- 
mended in virtuous practice's— 


Insani sapiens nomon ferat, a'fjuus initjui, 

Ultra qxumi scttin astj virfcutein si petal. ij)Sfun.” 

...MoH,A<an 

For otlierwise it is alisurd to imagim' iluit one could lie 1(h) ■aisr 
or too twrliMra^,^. Tlie emotion always liolongs to tln^ sensil)ilit,y» 
no matter ly wliat sort of olijiHit it may he exm'ted, Tta* true, 
strengtli of virtue is the nimd at rest, with a. firno delilHuaie 
resolution to bring its law into practice. Tlrit is tlie stat.e of 
JmtUh in tlie moral life; on the contrary, the mnotimn e\’(m 
when it is excited by the idea of tlie yood, is a inoinmit^ary glil^t ei’ 
which leaves exhaustion after it. Whi may apiily the term 
fantastically virtuous to the man who will admit nothing 1,0 \m 
in respect of morality iyidd/ephont), and wlio Bt,rewB all 
his steps with duties, as with traps, and will not allow it to lie 
indifferent whether a man cat fish or flesh, drink beei* or wine, 
wlien both agree with him—a micrology wliich, if ailoptiid into 
the doctrine of virtue, would make its rule a tyranny. 


(259) KEMAEK. 

Virtue is always in profjress, and yet always la'gins Jhrm 
the hef/mmmp The former follows from the fact that, (drjedwely 
considered, it is an ideal and nnattaiimble, and yet it is a duty 
constantly to approximate to it. The second [(jharacteristic] is 
founded suljeMi'mly on the nature of man, whicli is afftjoted 
by inclinations, under tlie influence of whicli viitue, witli its 
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maxims adopted once for all, can never settle in a position of 
rest; but if it is not rising, inevitably falls; because moral 
maxims cannot, like technical, be based on custom (for this 
belongs to the physical character of the determination of will); 
but even if the practice of them become a custom, the agent 
would thereby lose the freedom in the choice of his maxims, 
which freedom is the character of an action done from duty. 

[The two remaining sections discuss the proper division of 
Ethics, and have no interest apart from the treatises to which 
they are introductory. They are therefore not translated. I 
add some remarks on Conscience, taken from the “ Tugendlehre ” 
itself.] 

On Conscience. 

The consciousness of an internal tr^nal in man (before 
which “ his thoughts accuse or excuse one another ”) is Con- 
Mctence. 

Every man has a conscience, and finds himself observed by 
an inward judge which threatens and keeps him in awe (reve¬ 
rence combined with fear); and this power which watches over 
the laws within him is not something which he himself (arbi¬ 
trarily) makes, but it is incorporated in his being. It follows 
him like his shadow, when he thinks to escape. He may in¬ 
deed stupefy himself with pleasures and distractions, but can¬ 
not avoid now and then coming to himself or awaking, and 
then he at once perceives its awful voice. In his utmost 
depravity he may, indeed, pay no attention to it, but he cannot 
avoid hearing it. 

How this original intellectual and (as a conception of duty) 
moral capacity, called conscience, has this peculiarity in it, that 
although its business is a business of man with himself, yet he 
finds himself compelled by his reason to transact it as if at 
the command of another person. For the transaction here is 
the conduct of a trial {causa) before a tribunal. But that he 
who is accimd by his conscience should be conceived as one and 
idle same ;pcrson with the judge is an absurd conception of a 
judicial court; for then the complainant would always lose his 

y 
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case. Therefore in all duties the ef)nscieuce of tlie man niust, 
regard another than himself as the judge of In’s actions, if it is 
to avoid self-contradiction. Now this othei* nuiy 1h‘ an actual 
or a merely ideal person wliich reason frames to itself.’ SneJi 
an idealized person (the authorized Judge of (M:Kiiscien(;e) must lx* 
one who knows tiie heart; for the tribunal is si^t up in thc^ inirard 
part of man ; at tlie same time lie must also lie fdl-(hM[{itap tdiat 
is, must be or bo conceived as a person in resprict of whom ;i!l 
duties are to be regarded as bis commands; since conse.iener* is 
the inward judge of all free actions. Now, siiu.X3 siah ii moml 
being must at the same time possess all pt)wer (in liea-vtai and 
eartli), since otherwise he could not giv<‘ his commands tiieii' 
proper effect (which the office of judge nocess/iril}vr(H|inii^s), nrnl 
since such a moral being possessing power overall is ealbsl 
hence conscience must be conceived a,s the subjtMitii e jn'inciple 
of a responsibility for one's deeds befor<‘. (lod ; nay, tiiis latdrvr 
concept is contained (thougli it l)eonly obscuredy) in fwery iinaal 
self-consciousness.— 7\(^endkhrf', ]>. 29M, IT. 


^ [In a foot-note, Kant explains this double perHonality of a man m 
both the accuser and the judge, by reference to the homo ‘iiimmmom «nd 
its specific difference from the rationally endowed hmio mnuhlUs,] 
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OF THE 

BAD PEINCIPLE ALONG WITH THE GOOD; 

OR, 

ON THE RADICAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 


T hat the world lieth in wickedness is a complaint as old as 
history, even as what is still older, poetry; indeed, as old 
as the oldest of all poems, sacerdotal religion. All alike, never¬ 
theless, make the world begin from good; with the golden age, 
with life in paradise, or one still more happy in communion 
with heavenly beings. But they represent this happy state as 
soon vanishing like a dream, and then they fall into badness 
(moral badness, which is always accompanied by physical), as 
hastening to worse and worse with accelerated stepsso that 
we are now living (this now being, however, as old as history) 
in the last times, the last day aird the destruction of the world 
are at the door; and in some parts of Hindostan (20) the judge 
and destroyer of the world, JRudfa (otherwise called Siva), is 
already worshipped as the God that is at present in power; 
the preserver of the world, namely, Vishnu, having centuries 
ago laid down his office, of which he was weary, and which he 
had received from the creator of the world, Brahma. 

> Aotas parentum, pejor avis, tulifc 
Nos nequiores, mox dafcuros 
Progeniem vifciosiorem. 
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Later, but much less general, is the opposite heroic opinion, 
which has perhaps obtained currency only amongst pliiloso- 
phers, and in our times chiefly amongst instructors of youtli: 
that the world is constantly advancing in precisely tlu^ re\ (u*se 
direction, namely, from worse to better (though almost insen¬ 
sibly) ; at least, that the capacity for sucli advanet^ exists in 
human nature. This opinion, however, is certainly iiotfouiulcHl 
on experience, if what is meant is good or evil (not civi¬ 
lization), for the history of all times speaks tot) powerfully 
against it, but it is probably a good-natured liypothesis of 
moralists from Seneca to Kousseau, so as to urge tnan t<» t<he 
unwearied cultivation of the germ of good tliat perliu|>s lit‘s in 
us, if one can reckon on such a natural foundation in iimnd 


1 [One of Bousseau’s earliest literary efforts was on this subjoctf, wliitdi 
had been proposed for discussion by the Academy of Bijou. IIdefcmded 
the thesis that the advance in science and arts was not favouraldo 
morals. Kant’s own view is stated thus in the treatise : ‘^Bas mag in 
der Theorie, u. s. w.,” publ. in 1793. He is commenting on MenclelBsobn, 
who had treated Lessing’s hypothesis of a divine education of mankind 
as a delusion, saying that the human race never made a few steps 
vfprward without presently after slipping back with redoubl<‘d velocity 
into its former position. This, says Kant, is like the stone of 8iHy|>ImH, 
and this view makes the earth a sort of j)urgatory for old and forgotten 
sins. He proceeds thus: “I shall venture to assume that, as tlie human 
race is constantly advancing in respect of culture, m it is designed to do, 
so also, as regards the moral end of its existence, it is constantly 
progressing, and this progress is never broken off, although it may 1)e 
sometimes interrupted. It is not necessary for me to prove tins ; it is 
for those who take the opposite view to prove their case,” viz., because it. 
is my duty to strive to promote this improvement (p, Many 

proofs, too, may be given that the human race, on the whohi, esfiecially 
in our own, as compared with all preceding times, has made considerable 
advances morally for the better (temporary checks do not prove anything 
against this) ; and that the cry of the continually increasing degradation 
of the race arises just from this, that when one stands on a higher step 
of morality he sees further before him, and his Judgment on what mmi 
are as compared with what they ought to be is more strict. Onr si^lf- 
blame is, consequently, more severe the more steps of morality %v& Ijave 
already ascended in the whole course of the world’s hisf,ory as known to 
us.” (p. 224.)] 
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There is also the consideration that as we' must assume that 
man is by narure (that is, as he is usually born) sound in body, 
tliere is thought to be no reason why we should not assume 
that he is also by nature sound in soul, so that nature itself 
helps us to develop this moral capacity for good within us. 
“ Sauabilibus tegrotamus malis, nosque in Tcctmn- gcnitos natura, 
si sanari velimus, adjuvat,” says Seneca. 

But since it may well be that there is error in the supposed 
experience on both sides, the question is, whether a mean is not 
at least possible, namely, that man as a species may be neither 
good nor bad, or at all events that he is as much one as the 
other, partly good, partly bad ? (21) We call a man bad, 
however, not because he performs actions that are bad (violating 
law), but because these are of such a kind that we may infer 
from them bad maxims in him. Now although we can in 
cx]mrienee observe that actions violate laws, and even (at least 
in ourselves) that they do so consciously; yet we cannot 
observe the maxims themselves, not even always in ourselves; 
■coiisequently, the judgment that the doer of them is a bad man 
cannot with certainty be founded on experience. In order then 
to call a man bad, it should be possible to argue a friori from 
.some actions, or from a single consciously bad action, to a bad 
maxim as its foundation, and from this to a general source in 
the actor of all particular morally bad maxims, this source 
again being itself a maxim. 

Lest any difficulty should be found in the expression nc 4 v/rc, 
which, if it meant (as usual) the opposite of the source of 
action.s from J'tcclIo'iii, would be directly contradictory to the 
]|)r(i<licatcs m-orally good or evil, it is to be observed, that by the 
nature of man we mean here only the subjective ground of the 
use <.if his freedom in general (under objective moral laws) 
whicli precedes every act that falls under the senses, wherever 
this ground lies. This subjective ground, however, must itself 
again be always an act of freedom (else the use or abuse of 
man’s elective will in respect of the moral law could not be 
iraputcid to him, nor the good or bad in him be called moral). 
•{ ionsequently, the source of the bad cannot lie in any object that 
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determines the elective will through inclination, oi’ in any natural 
impulse, but only in a rule that the elective will makes for itself 
for the use of its freedom, that is, in a maxim. Now we cannot 
go on to ask concerning this. What is the subjective ground 
why it is adopted, and not the opposite maxim ? (22) ror if 
this ground were ultimately not now a maxim, but a mere 
natural impulse, then the use of freedom would be reduced to 
determination by natural causes, which is contra<Hctory to its 
conception. When we say, then, man is by nature good, or, iie 
is by nature bad, this only means that he contains a prinuuy 
source (to us inscrutable)' of the adoption of good or of tlie 
adoption of bad (law-violating) maxima: and this generally as 
man, and consequently so that by this lie expresses the cliaracter 
of his species. 

We shall say then of one of these characters (which dis¬ 
tinguishes man from other possilde rational beings) it is inna/e, 
and yet we must always remember that Nature is not to bear 
the blame of it (if it is bad), or the credit (if it is good), but 
that the man himself is the author of it. But since the primary 
source of the adoption of our maxim.s, wliicli itself must again 
always lie in the free elective will, cannot he a fact of 
experience, hence the good or Tiad in man (as the sulijeetiivo 
primary source of the adoption of this or tliat maxim in resiiect 
of the moral law) is innate merely in fJm seme, that it is in 
force before any use of freedom is experienced (2:1) (in the 
earliest childhood back to birth) so that it is conceived as being 
present in man at birth, not that birth is the cause of it. 


' That the primary subjective source of the adoption of moral maxims 
is inscrutable may be seen even from this, that as this adoption is free, 
its source (the reason vi^hy, ex. yr., I have adopted a bad and not rather a 
good maxim) must not bo looked for in any natural impulse, but alwaya 
again in a maxim ; and as this also must have its gi’ound, and maxiiUH 
arethe only determining principles of the free elective will that can or 
ought to be adduced, we are always driven further back <id injinilum in 
the series of subjective determining princii)lo.s, without being able to 
reach the primary source. 
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REMARK. 

The conflict between the two above-mentioned hypotheses 
rests on a disjunctive proposition: man is (by nature) either 
morally good or morally lad. But it readily occurs to every¬ 
one to ask whether this disjunction is correct, and whether one 
might not affirm that man is by nature neither, or another that 
he is both at once, namely, in some parts good, in others bad. 
Experience seems even to confirm this mean between the two 
extremes. 

It is in general, however, important for Ethics to admit, as 
far as possible, no intermediates, either in actions {adiajoliora) 
or in human characters; since with such ambiguity all maxims 
would run the risk of losing all definiteness and firmness. 
Those wlio are attached to this strict view are commonly called 
rigourists (a name that is meant as a reproach, but which is 
really praise): and their antipodes may be called latikulinarians, 
Tlie latter are either latitudinarians of neutrality, who may be 
called in&iffermvtids, or of compromise, who may be called 
synimiuts} 

‘ If good = its contradictory is the not-good. This is the result 
cither of ,the mere absence of a principle of good = 0, or of a positive 
principle of the opposite = — a. In the latter case the not-good may be 
called the p<.)sitively bad. (In respect of pleasure and x^ain there is a 
mean of tliis kind, so that x>leasure = a, pain == - a-, and the state of 
absence of both is indiftcrence, =0.) (24). Now if the moral law were 
not a sx)ring of the elective will in us, then moral good -* (harmony of the 
will with the law) would = not-good = 0, and the latter would be 
mtirely the result of the absence of a moral spring = a + 0. But the law 
is in UR as a sx)ring - a ; therefore the want of harmony of the elective 
will witli it (= 0) is only possible as a result of a really opposite 
dcttirrnination of elective will, that is a reaidcmce to it = - that is to 
say, only l)y a l)ad elective will; there is, therefore, no mean between a bad 
and a good disposition (inner x)rmciple of maxims) by which the morality 
of the action must be determined. A morally indifferent action 
{adiaph(}V(m morale) would be an action resulting merely from natural 
laws, and standing therefore in no relation to the moral law, which is a 
law of freedom ; inasmuch as it is not a deed, and in resx>ect of it neither 
command nor prohibition, nor even legal permission, has any place or is 
n(a;essary. 
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( 24 ) The answer given to the above question by tlie rigoiirists^ 
is founded on the important consideration: (^ 5 ) Tliat freedom 
of elective will has the peculiar characteristic that it cannot l)e 
determined to action by any spring ax(ypt onl// m far as the maih 
has talxn it up into his maxim (lias made it the universal rule of 
his conduct); only in this way can a spring, whatever it may 
be, co-exist with the absolute spontaneity of tlie elective will 
(freedom). Only the moral law is of itself in the Jiulgnient. nf 
reason a spring, and wlioever makes it Iris maxim is ifiurallu 
good. Now if the law does not determine a man’s elective, will 
in respect of an action whiclr lias reference to it, an o)>poHite 
spring must have inlluence on his elective will; and simar 
by hypothesis this can only occur by tlie nuin taking it (and 
consequently deviation from the moral law) into his maxim 

1 Professor Schiller, in his masterly tooatise (Thalia, ITEE, pi. M) <ui 
pleasantness [grace] and di/jnity in morals, ihicls fault with i.his way of 
presenting obligation, as if it implied a Cartlmsian spirit; but as we are 
agreed in the most important principles, I cannot admit that there is any 
disagreement in this, if we could only come to a mutual underHtanding. 
I admit that I cannot associate any pMasantnass with tlie coneepiUni t>f 
didy, just because of its dignity. For it involves imeonditional 
obligation, which is directly contrary to pleaHantness. majesty of 

the law (like that on Sinai) inspires (not dread, which repels, nor yijt a 
charm which invites to familiarity, but) awe^ whicli awakes resped of the 
subject for his lawgiver, and in the present case the latter being witliin 
ourselves, a feeling of sublimity of our own destiny, which attracts us 
more than any beauty. But 'virtue, i.o. the lirmly rooted disposition to 
fulfil our duty punctually, is in its results beneficent also, more than 
anything in the world that can be done by nature or art; and tlie noliie 
picture of humanity exhibited in this form admits very wtdl the 
accompaniments of the Graces, but as long as duty alone is in (pieKtion, 
they keep at a respectful distance. If, however, we regard the pleasant- 
results which virtue would spread in the world if it found accesn every¬ 
where, then morally directed reason draws the sensibility info |ilay (l>y 
means of the imagination). (25) It is only after vanquisliing moiist«ir« 
that Hercules becomes Musagetes, before which labour those go«»d siKt.ers 
draw back. These companions of Venus Urania are lewd followers of 
Venus Bione as soon as they interfere in the business of the determina¬ 
tion of duty, and want to supply the springs thereof. If it is now asked, 
Of what sort is the emotional characteristic, the iempmiftm'd as it. were 
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(ill which case he is a bad man), it follows that his disposition 
in respect of the moral law is never indifferent (is always one 
of the two, good or bad). 

(26) Nor can he be partly good and partly bad at the same 
time, For if he is in part good, he has taken the moral law 
into his maxim; if then he were at the same time in another 
part bad, then, since the moral law of obedience to duty is one 
and universal, the maxim referring to it would be universal, 
and at the same time only particular, which is a contradiction^ 

Wlien it is said that a man has the one or the other disj)osi- 
tion as an innate natural quality, it is not meant that it is not 
acquired by him, that is, that he is not the author of it, but only 
that it is not acquired in time (that//'07M youth up he has been 
always the one or the other). The disposition, that is, the 


of mrtm: is it spirited and cheerful, or anxiously depressed and 
dejected? an answer is hardly necessary. The latter slavish spirit can 
never exist without a secret hatred of the law, and cheerfulness of heart 
in the performance of one’s duty (not conqdacency in the recognition of 
it) is a mark of the genuineness of the virtuous disposition, even in 
dmmdness, which does not consist in the self-tormenting of the penitent 
sinner (which is very ambiguous, and commonly is only an inward 
reproach for having offended against the rules of x^rudence), but in the 
lirm purpose to do better in the future, which, animated by good 
progress, must x 3 roduce a cheerful spirit, without which one is never 
certain that he has taken a liking to good, that is to say, adopted it into 
his maxim. 

^ The ancient moral x)hiloso|)hers, who nearly exhausted all that can 
be said about virtue, have nob omitted to consider the two questions 
above mentioned. The first they expressed thus : Whether virtue must 
1)0 learned (so that man is by nature indifferent to it and vice) i ihe 
second was : Whether there is more than one virtue (in other words, 
wliether it is possible that a man should be partly virtuous and x^artly 
vicious)? To both they readied with rigorous decision in the negative, 
ami justly ; for they contemplated virtue in itself as an idea of the 
reason (as man ought to be). But if we are to form a moral judgment of 
this moral being, man in appearance, that is, as we learn to know him by 
experience, then wo may answer both questions in the affirmative ; for 
then he is estimated not by the balance of pure reason (before a Divine 
tribunal), but by an empirical standard (before a human judge). We 
shall treat further of this in the so<iucl. 
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primary subjective source of the adoption of maxims, can be but 
one, and applies generally to the whole use of freedom. But it 
must have been itself adopted by free elective will, for otlierwise 
it could not be imputed. Now the subjectiv(3 ground or cause of 
its adoption cannot be further known (althougli wo cannot lu‘lp 
asking for it); since otherwise another maxim would liave to be 
adduced, into which this disposition has lieen adopted, and t.his 
again must have its reason. ( 27 ) Since, then, we cannot deduc43 
this disposition, or rather its ultimate source, from any first ao.t 
of the elective will in time, we call it a cliaraoteristic of tins 
elective will, attaching to it by nature (althongli in fact it is 
founded in freedom). Now tliat when we say of a man that 
he is by nature good or bad, we are justified in applying tiiis 
not to the individual (in which case om^ migiit 1)0 assnmc^d to 
be by nature good, another bad), but to tlio whole rac(3, tins 
can only be proved when it has been shown in the anthrojio- 
logical inquiry that tlie reasons whicli justify us in ascril)ing one 
of the two characters to a man as innate are such that is 

no reason to except any man from tliem, and tliat tlierefore it 
holds of the race. 


I. 

OF THE ORIGINAL INCAPACITY FOR GOOD IN HUMAN NA'l’URE. 

We may conveniently regard tliis capacity [Anhige] under 
three heads divided in reference to their end, as elements in 
the purpose for which man exists 

1. The capacities belonging to tli(3 miimal nature of man as 

a living being. 

2. To his hnmaMitym a living and at the same time ndittwfl 

being. 

3. To his iwrwoiaMfyg as a rational and at tlie sanu 3 time 

responsille being [cagmblc of 

^ This must not be considered as contained in the conception of tius 
preceding, bat must necessarily bo regarded as a s|)ecial capacity. For it 
does not follow that because a being has reason, this includes a faculty i>f 
determining the elective will unconditionally by the mere conception of 
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( 28 ) 1 . The capacities belonging to the Animal Nature of 
man may be brought under the general title of physical and 
merely mechanical self-love, that is, such as does not require 
reason. It is three-fold first, for the maintenance of himself; 
secondly, for the propagation of his kind, and the maintenance 
of his offspring; thirdly, for communion with other men, that 

is, the impulse to society. All sorts of vices may be grafted on 

it, but they do not proceed from that capacity itself as a root. 
They may be called vices of coarseness of nature, and in their 
extreme deviation from the end of nature become brutal vices : 
mtempcrance, sensuality, and ^oild lawlessness (in relation to other 
men). 

2 . The capacities belonging to his Humanity may be brought 
under the general title of comparative, though physical, self-love 
(which requires reason), namely, estimating oneself as happy 
or unhappy only in comparison with others. Trom this is 
derived the inclination to oUam a loorth in iihe opinion of others, 
and primarily only that of cqimlity : to allow no one a superiority 
over oneself, joined with a constant apprehension (29) that 
others might strive to attain it, and from this there ultimately 
arises an unjust desire to gain superiority for ourselves over 
others. On this, nmiQlj, jealousy and rivalry, the greatest vices 
may be grafted, secret and open hostilities against all whom 
we look upon as not belonging to us. These, however, do not 


the qualification of its maxims to be universal law, so as to be of itself 
practical: at least so far as we can see. (28) The most rational being in 
the world might still have need of certain springs coming to him from 
objects of inclination, to determine his elective will j and might ai)ply to 
these the most rational calculation, both as regards the greatest sum of 
the springs, and also as to the means of attaining the object determined 
thereby; without over suspecting the possibility of anything like the 
moral law, issuing its commands absolutely, and which announces itself 
as a spring, and that the highest. Were this law not given in us, we 
should not be able to find it out as such by reason, or to talk the elective 
will into it; and yet this law is the only one that makes us conscious of 
the independence of our elective will on determination by any other 
springs (our freedom), and at the same time of the imputability of our 
actions. 
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properly spring of themselves from nature as their root, but 
apprehending that others endeavour to gain a hated superiority 
over us, these are inclinations to secure this superiority for our¬ 
selves as a defensive measure, whereas nature would use the idea 
of such competition (whicli in itself does not exclude^- mutual 
love) only as a motive to culture. The vices tlia-t ar(i grafted 
on this inclination may tlioreiore l)e called viec^s of and 

in their highest degree of malignancy (in which they are nnnxdy 
the idea of a maximum of badness surpassing liunianity), m. f/r, 
in envy, in myniiihide, in malice, &c., are called devUinli rices, 

3. The capacity 1;)elonging to Personality is tlie ca})al)ility 
of respect for tlie moral law as a. spriny of Ike ckeives inll 
acleq;mtei% itself, Tlie capability of mere respcict for tlit^ moral 
law in us would be moral feeling, which does not of it.solf exm- 
stitute an end of tlie natural capacity, lint only so far as it is 
a spring of the elective will. Now as this is only jiossihle ly 
free will adopting it into its maxim, lienee the eluiractei* of smili 
an elective will is tlie good cliaraetor, wliich, like every cliarae- 
ter of free elective will, is something tliat can only be acaiuired, 
the possibility of which, however, requires tlie preseiuje of 
capacity in our nature on which absolutely nothing l)a(l can he 
grafted. The idea of the moral law alone, with tlie resjiect in¬ 
separable from it, cannot properly be called a efipacity litdonging 
to personedity ] ( 30 ) it is personality itself (the idea of humanity 
considered altogether intellectually). 'Put that we adopt ttiis 
respect into our maxims as a spriiig, this seems to have it 
subjective ground additional to personality, and so this ground 
seems therefore to deserve the name of a capacity belonging 
to personality. 

If we consider these three’capacities according to tlie con¬ 
ditions of their possibility, we find that tlio first requir(*H no 
reason; the second is based on reason, wliich, thougli practical, 
is at the service of other motives; the tJdrd has as its root 
reason, which is practical of itself, that is, unconditionally legis¬ 
lative; all these capacities in man are not only (negatively) 
r/ood (not resisting the moral law), but are also caiiacities for 
good (promoting obedience to it). They are original, for thiy 
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appertain to the possibility of human nature. Man can use 
the two former contrary to their end, but cannot destroy them. 
By the capacities of a being, we understand both its constituent 
elements and also the forms of their combination, which make 
it such and such a being. They are origiml if they are essen¬ 
tially necessary to the possibility of such a being; contingent if 
the being would be in itself possible without them. It is further 
to be observed that we are speaking here only of those capaci¬ 
ties wliich have immediate reference to the faculty of desire and 
to the use of the elective will. 


II. 

OK TUK PROPENSITY TO EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 

By 'propoMity (j)TopcnsLo) I understand the subjective source 
of poKsilhlity of an inclination (habitual desire, concupvicentia), so 
far as this latter is, as regards man generally, contingent.' (31) 
It is distinguished from a capacity by this, that although it may 
be innate, it need not be conceived as such, but may be regarded 
as acquired (when it is good), or (when it is bad) as drawn by 
tlie person on himself. Here, however, we are speaking only of 
tlio propensity to what is properly, i.c. morally, bad, which, as it 
is jrossible only as a determination of free elective will, and this 
can lie adjudged to be good or bad only by its maxims, must 


• Fropandty {“ Hang ”) is jiroperly only the predisposition to the 
desire of an enjoyment, which when the subject has had experience of it 
produces an inclination to it. Thus all uncivilized men have a 
propensity to intoxicating things ; for, although many of them are not 
acquainted with intoxication, so that they cannot have any desire for 
things that produce it, one need only let them once try such things, to 
produce an almost inextinguishable desire for them. Between pro¬ 
pensity and inclination, which presupposes acquaintance with the 
object, is instinct, which is a felt want to do or enjoy something of 
which one has as yet no conception (such as the mechanical instinct in 
animals or the sexual impulse). There is a still further step in the 
faculty of desire beyond inclination, namely, passions (not affections, for 
the.su belong to the fooling of pleasure and displeasure), which are 
inclinations that exclude self-control. 
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-consist in the subjective ground of the possibility of a deA'iation 
of the maxims from the moral law, and if tliis propensity may 
be assumed as belonging to man universally (and tliereforo to 
the characteristics of his race) will be called a nafmml propensity 
of man to evil. We may add further tliat th(} capal)ilit}^ or 
incapability of the elective will to adopt the moral law into ii.s 
maxims or not, arising from natural propensity, is called a rjood 
or iad heart. 

We may conceive three distinct degrees of this :— fvrd. it is 
the weakness of the human heart in following adopted maxims 
generally, ( 32 ) or frailty ot human nature ; Heimidly, the pro¬ 
pensity to mingle non-moral motives with the moral (even wli(‘n 
it is done with a good purpose and under maxims of good), that 
is impurity ; thirdly, the propensity to adopt bad maxims, that, 
is the depravity of human nature or of the human Iiotirt. 

First, the frailty {fragilitas) of human nature is expr'(*ssf‘(l 
-even in the complaint of an apostle: '‘To will is present with 
me, but how to perform I find not ”; that is, I adopt the good 
(the law) into the maxim of my elective will; but this, whieh 
objectively in its ideal conception {m thesi) is an irresistible 
spring, is subjectively {in hypothesi?), when the maxim is to he 
carried out, weaker than inclination. 

Secondly^ the impurity {impuritas, impnMtaH) of the Imman 
heart consists in this, that although the maxim is good in its 
object (the intended obedience to the law), and perha])s also 
powerful enough for practice, yet it is not purely moral, tliat 
is, does not, as ought to be the case, involve the law alone 
as its sufficient spring, but frequently (perhaps always) has 
need of other springs beside it, to determine the electivf^ will 
to what duty demands. In other words, that dutiful actions 
are not done purely from duty. 

Thirdly, tho depravity {vitiosltas,pTavitas], or if it is prefenud, 
the corruption (corruptio), of the human heart, is tlie propensity 
of the elective will to maxims which prefer other (not moral) 
springs to that which arises from the moral law. It may also 
be called the perversity [perversitas) of the humfin lieart, liecauBe 
it reverses the moral order in respect of the springs of a fne 
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elective will; and although legally good actions may be con¬ 
sistent with this, the moral disposition is thereby corrupted in 
its root, and the man is therefore designated bad. 

(33) It will be remarked that the propensity to evil in man 
is here ascribed even to the best (best in action), which must be 
the case if it is to be proved that the propensity to evil amongst 
men is universal, or, what here signifies the same thing, that it 
is interwoven with human nature. 

However, a man of good morals (bem inoratubi) and a morally 
good man [moralitar bonus) do not differ (or at least ought not to 
differ) as regards the agreement of their actions with the law ; 
only that in the one these actions have not always the law for 
their sole and supreme spring; in the other it is invariably so. 
We may say of the former that he obeys the law in the letter 
(that is, as far as the act is concerned which the law commands), 
but of the latter, that he observes it in the sprnt (the spirit 
of the moral law consists in this, that it is alone an adequate 
spring). WImtever is not clmic from this faith is sin (in the dis¬ 
position of mind). For if other springs beside the law itself 
are necessary to determine the elective will to actions co^iformhiff 
to the law {ex. gr. desire of esteem, self-love in general, or even 
good-natured instinct, such as compassion), then it is a mere 
accident that they agree with the law, for they might just as 
well lu’ge to its transgression. The maxim, then, the goodness 
of whicli is the measure of all moral worth in the person, is in 
this case opposed to the law, and while the man’s acts are all 
good, he is nevertheless bad. 

Tlie following explanation is necessary in order to define the 
conception of this propensity. Every propensity is either phy¬ 
sical, that is, it appertains to man’s will as a physical being; 
or it is moral, that is, appertaining to his elective will as a 
moral being. In the first sense, there is no propensity to 
moral evil, for this must spring from freedom; (34) and a phy¬ 
sical propensity (founded on sensible impulses) to any particular 
use of freedom, whether for good or evil, is a contradiction. A 
propensity to evil, tlien, can only attach to the elective will as a 
moral faculty. How, nothing is morally bad (that is, capable of 

z 
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being imputed) but what is our own net. On the otficr Iiaml, by 
the notion of a propensity we understand a subjective giound 
of determination of the elective will antcccdml, to any ad, and 
which is consequently not itself an act. Hence there woidd lie 
a contradiction in the notion of a mere propensity to evil, unless 
indeed this word “ act ” could be taken in two distinct .senses, 
both reconcilable with the notion of freeilom. Now the torin 
“act” in general applies to that use of freedom by whicli tlic 
supreme maxim is adopted into one’s elective will (c-onl'ormably 
or contrary to the law), as well as to that in wliicii actions 
themselves (as to their matter, that is, the objects of tlu! elective 
will) are performed in accordance with that maxim. Idie pro¬ 
pensity to evil is an act in the former sense {-/waMtum uriyi- 
'mrkim), and is at the same time the fornuil source of every act 
in the second sense, which in its matter violates tlui law and is 
called vice (peocatum dcrivativuni ); and the lir.st iatdt remains, 
even though the second may be often avoided (from mot ives 
other than the law itself). The former is an intelligilde act 
only cognizable by reason, apart from any condition i,if time; 
the latter sensible, empirical, given in time [fadwm plummnr- 
non). The former is especially called, in comiiarison witli the 
second, a mere propensity; and innate, l)ecause it cannot lie 
extirpated (since this would require that tlie supreme maxim 
should be good, whereas by virtue of that propensity itself it is 
supposed to be bad); ( 38 ) and especially because, although the 
corruption of our supreme maxim is our own act, we (lannot 
assign any further cause for it, any more than for any funda¬ 
mental attribute of our nature. What has just been said will 
show the reason why we have, at the beginning of thi.s section, 
sought the three sources of moral evil simply in that which by 
laws of freedom affects the ultimate ground of our adopting or 
obeying this or that maxim, not in what ailects the sensibility 
(as receptivity). 
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III. 

MAN IS BY NATUEE BAD. 

“ Vitiis nemo dne nasciiv/r.” —Hobat. 

According to what has been said above, the proposition, 
Man is lad, can only mean: He is conscious of the moral law, 
and yet has adopted into his maxim (occasional) deviation 
therefrom. He is ly naMore bad is eq[iiivalent to saying: This 
holds of him considered as a species; not as if such a quality 
could be inferred from the specific conception of man (that of 
man in general) (for then it would be necessary); but by what 
is known of him through experience he cannot be otherwise 
judged, or it may be presupposed as subjectively necessary in 
every man, even the best. 

Now this propensity itself must be considered as morally 
bad, and consequently not as a natural property, but as some¬ 
thing that can be imputed to the man, and consequently must 
consist in maxims of the elective will which are opposed to 
the law; but on account of freedom these must be looked upon 
as in themselves contingent, which is inconsistent with the 
universality of this badness, unless the ultimate subjective 
ground of all maxims is, by whatever means, interwoven with 
Imrnanity, and, as it were, rooted in it; hence we call this a 
natural propensity to evil; and as the man must, nevertheless, 
always incur tlie blame of it, (se) it may be called even a 
md/ical lad/riesH in human nature, innate (but not the less drawn 
upon us by ourselves). 

Now that there must be such a corrupt propensity rooted in 
man need not be formally proved in the face of the multitude 
of crying examples which experience sets before one’s eyes 
m the acts of men. If examples are desired from that state 
in which many philosophers hoped to find pre-eminently the 
natural goodness of human nature, namely, the so-called date of 
nature, we need only look at the instances of unprovoked cruelty 
in the scenes of murder in Tofoa, Neio Zealand, the Nawjaior 

z2 
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Islands, and the never-ceasing instances in the wide wastes of 
North-West America (mentioned by Captain IIenrne>), where no 
one has even the least advantage from iif and comparing these 
with that hypothesis, we have vices of savage life more than 
enough to make us abandon that opinion. On tlie other hand, 
if one is disposed to think that human nature can be better 
known in a civilized condition (in which its characteristic pro¬ 
perties can be more perfectly developed), then one must listen to 
a long melancholy litany of complaints of humanity; (37) of seei-et 
falsehood, even in the most intimate Mendshi]), so that it is 
reckoned a general maxim of prudence that even the best friends 
should restrain their confidence in their mutual intercourse; of 
a propensity to hate the man to wlrom one is under an obli¬ 
gation, for which a benefactor must always be preparcsl; of a 
hearty good-will, which nevertheless admits tlie remark that 
“ in the misfortunes of our best friends there is something which 
is not altogether displeasing to us”;'' and of many other vices 
concealed under the appearance of virtue, not to mention the 
vices of those who do not conceal them, because wo are satisfied 
to call a man good who is a had man of the average class. This 
will give one enough of the vices of mUnn and civilization (the 
most mortifying of all) to make him ttirn away his eye from the 


1 [Heame’s Joumey from Prince of Wales Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the 
Northern Ocean in 1769-72. London : 1795.] 

“As the perpetual war between the Athapesoaw and the Dog JRib 
Indians, which has no other object than slaughter. Bravery in war is 
the highest virtue of savages, in their opinion. Even in a state of 
civilization, it is an object of admiration and a ground of the peculiar 
respect demanded by that profession in which this is the only merit, and 
this not altogether without good reason. For that a man can have 
something that he values more than life, and which he can make liis object 
(namely, honour, renouncing all self-interest), proves a certain sublimity in 
his nature. But we see by the complacency with which conquerors extol 
their achievements (massacre, unsparing butchery, &c.), that it is only 
their own superiority and the destruction they can effect without any 
other object in which they properly take satisfaction. 

“ [Compare Stewart, Active and Moral Powers, bk. i., ch. iii, sec. 3, 
who gives an optimist explanation of this saying.] 
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conduct of men, lest he should fall into another vice, namely, 
misanthropy. If he is not yet satisfied, however, he need 
only take into consideration a condition strangely compounded 
of both, namely, the external condition of nations—for the 
relation of civilized nations to one another is that of a rude 
state of nature (a state of perpetual preparation for war), and 
tliey are also firmly resolved never to abandon it—and he will 
become aware of principles adopted by the great societies called 
States,^ (38) which directly contradict the public profession, and 
yet are never to be laid aside, principles which no philosopher 
has yet been able to bring into agreement with morals, nor (sad 
to say) can they propose any better which would be reconcilable 
with human nature; so that the fliilom'pMml milknnmm, which 
hopes for a state of perpetual peace, founded on a union of 
nations as a republic of the world, is generally ridiculed as 
visionary, just as much as the tlieologiml, which looks for the 
complete moral improvement of the whole human race. 

Now the source of this badness (1) cannot, as is usually 
done, be placed in the HcnsiUUty of man and the natural 

^ If wo look at the history of these merely as a phenomenon of the 
inner nature of man, which is in great part concealed from us, we may 
become aware of a certain mechanical process of nature directed to ends 
which are not those of the nations but of Nature. As long as any State 
has another near it which it can hope to subdue, it endeavours to 
aggrandize itself by the conquest, striving thus to attain universal 
monarcliy—a constitution in which all freedom would be extinguished, 
and with it virtue, taste, and sciences (which are its consequences). (39) 
But this monster (in which all laws gradually lose their force), after it 
has swallowed up its neighbours, finally dissolves of itself, and by 
rebellion and discord is divided into several smaller States, which, 
instead of endeavouring to form a States-union (a republic of free united 
nations), begin the same game over again, each for itself, so that war 
(that scourge of the human race) may not be allowed to cease. War, 
indeed, is not so incurably bad as the deadness of a universal monarchy 
(or even a union of nations to ensure that despotism shall not be 
discontinued in any State), yet, as an ancient observed, it makes more 
l)ad men than it takes away. [Compare on this subject Kant’s Essay 
Zw}% ewig&n Frieden ; vii. Thl. 1 Abth., p. 229 ; also Dei’S mag w 

der ThiorUy &c„ No. 3, ibid., p. 220.] 
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inclinations springing therefrom. For not only have these no 
direct reference to badness (on the contraiy, tliey alibrd tli(^ 
occasion for the moral character to sliow its power, oeeasion for 
virtue), but further we are not responsible for their existc^nce 
(we cannot be, for being implanted in us they have not us for 
their authors), whereas we are accountable for tlie propensity 
to evil; for as this concerns the morality of the subject, and is 
consequently found in him as a freely acting being, it must 
imputed to him as his own fault, notwithstanding its being so 
deeply rooted in the elective will tliat it must bo said to 
found in man by nature. The source of tliis evil (2) cannot be 
placed in a corruption of Eeason which gives tlie monil 1 jiw(.'X}), 
as if Eeason could abolish the autliority of the law in itself 
and disown its obligation; for this is absolutely im])ossIhle. 
To conceive one’s self as a freely acting being, and jad. roloa.sod 
from the law which is appropriate to such a hfu’ng (t/lu^ moral 
law), would be the same as to conceive a caus(>! opfU’ating 
without any law (for determination by natural laws is exeduded 
by freedom), and this would be a conti’adietion. Ih)r tln^ 
purpose then of assigning a source of the moral evil in man, 
scnsilility contains too little, for in taking away thii nurtivt^s 
which arise from freedom it makes him a mere mduial Imuf/; 
on the other hand, a Eeason releasing from tlie moiul law", 
a malignant reason^ as it were a sim}>ly had Eational Will 
[^^Wille”], involves too much, for by tliis antagonism to the 
law would itself be made a spring of action (for tlui electives 
will cannot be determined without some spring), so tliat tli(‘ 
subject would be made a deviluk being. Neither of th(‘se 
views, however, is applicable to man. 

Now although the existence of this jiropensity to evil in 
human nature can be shown by experience, from tlie acitual 
antagonism in time between human will and the law, yet this 
proof does not teach us its proper nature and the sourcci of tliis 
antagonism. This propensity concerns a relation of the fi-ei! 
elective will (an elective will, therefore, tlie conception of whicli 
is not empirical) to the moral law as a spring (tlie ccinceptirm of 
which is likewise purely intellectual); its nature then must be* 
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cogimed d priori from the concept of the Bad, so far as the 
laws of freedom (obligation and accountability) bear upon it. 
The following is the development of the concept:— 

Man (even the worst) does not in any maxim, as it were, 
rebelliously abandon the moral law (and renounce obedience to 
it). ( 40 ) On the contrary, this forces itself uj)on him irresistibly 
by virtue of his moral nature, and if no other spring opposed it, 
he would also adopt it into his ultimate maxim as the adequate 
detennining principle of his elective will, that is, he would be 
morally good. But by reason of his physical nature, which is 
likewise blameless, he also depends on sensible springs of action, 
and adopts them also into his maxim (by the subjective prin¬ 
ciple of self-love). If, however, he adopted them into his maxim 
aji (ule^fmtc of tlimisehes alooio to determine his will without re¬ 
garding the moral law (which he has within), then he would be 
monilly bad. Now as he naturally adopts both into his maxim, 
and as ho would find each, if it were alone, sufficient to detei-- 
rnine liis will, it follows tliat if the distinction of the maxims 
(le])ended .merely on the distinction of the sjjrings (the matter of 
thi) maxims), namely, according as they were furnished by the 
law or by an impulse of sense, lie would be morally good and 
bad at once, whicli (as we saw in the Introduction) is a contra¬ 
diction. Hence the distinction whether the man is good or bad 
must lie, notin the distinction of the vsprings that he adopts into 
liis maxim, but in the svhordmaiion^i,(d. which of the two he makes 
Ihe. {umdiiioih of the other (that is, not in the matter of the maxim, 
but in its form). Consequently a man (even tlie best) is bad 
only by this, tliab he reverses the moral order of the springs in 
adopting tliem int-o liis maxims; ho adopts, indeed, the moral 
law along with that of self-love; but perceiving that they cannot 
sulisist together on equal terms, but that one must he subordi- 
na.l<e to tlie otlier as its supreme condition, ho makes the spring 
of self-love and its inelinations the condition of obedience to 
tlui moral law ; whereas, on tlie contrary, the latter ought to he 
adopted into the general maxims of the elective will as the sole 
spring, bcung the suprewe condition of the satisfaction of the 
fornunx 
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(41) The springs being thus reversed by his maxim, contrary 
to the moral order, his actions may, nevertlieless, conform to tlie 
law just as though they had sprung from genuine princiides: 
provided reason employs the unity of maxims in general, which 
is proper to the moral law, merely for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing into the springs of inclination a unity tliat does not 
belong to them, under the name of happiness (ew. f/r. that 
truthfulness, if adopted as a principle, relieves ua of the anxiety 
to maintain consistency in our lies and to escape Ixiing en¬ 
tangled in their serpent coils). In which case the empirical 
character is good, but the intelligible character is bad. 

Now if there is in human nature a j iropensity to this, thmi 
there is in man a natural propensity to evil; and since this pro¬ 
pensity itself must ultimately be sought in a free elccti\'(‘ will, 
and therefore can be imputed, it is morally liad. 'I'his liadncsM 
is radical, because it corrupts the source of all maxims; and af, 
the same time being a natural propensity, it cannot b(i lirHlnii/itl 
by human powers, since this could only be done ly good 
maxims; and when by hypothesis the ultimate subj(jcti\'e source 
of all maxims is corrupt, these cannot exist; neviutheless, it 
must be possible to overcome it, siirce it is found in man as 
a freely acting being. 

The depravity of human nature, then, is not so mucli to be 
called bad 7 iess, if this word is taken in its strict sense, namely, 
as a disposition (subjective principle of maxims) to adopt the 
bad, as had, into one’s maxims as a spring (for that is devilish); 
but rather pemrs% of heart, which, on account of the result,, 
is also called a had heart. (42) This may co-exist witli a Will 
[“ Wille”] good in general, and arises from the frailly of 
human nature, which is not strong enough to follow its adojtted 
principles, combined with its impurity in not distinguishing the 
springs (even of well-intentioned actions) from one an(»ther i»y 
moral rule. So that ultimately it looks at best only to the 
conformity of its actions with the law, not to their dm ivatirin 
from it, that is, to the law itself as the only spring. Now 
although this does not always give rise to wrong actions and a 
propensity thereto, that is, to vice, yet the habit of regarding 
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the absence of vice as a conformity of the mind to the law of 
duty (as virUbe) must itself be designated a radical perversity of 
the human heart (since in this case the spring in the maxims is 
not regarded at all, but only the obedience to the letter of tlie 
law). 

This is called innate guilt [o'^eatus), because it can be per¬ 
ceived as soon as ever the use of freedom manifests itself in 
man, and nevertheless must have arisen from freedom, and 
therefore may be imputed. It may in its two first degrees (of 
frailty and impurity) be viewed as unintentional guilt [cnlpa), 
but in the third as intentional {dolus], and it is characteriiied 
by a certain malignancy of the human heart [dolus malus), 
deceiving itself as to its own good or bad dispositions, and 
provided only its actions have not tlie bad result which by 
tlioir maxims they might well have, then not disquieting 
itself about its dispositions, but, on the contrary, holding 
itself to be justified before the law. Hence comes the peace 
of conscience of so many (in their own opinion conscien¬ 
tious) men, when amidst actions in which the law was not 
taken into counsel, ( 43 ) or at least was not the most important 
consideration, they have merely had the good fortune to escape 
bad consequences. Perhaps they even imagine they have 
merit, not feeling themselves guilty of any of the transgres¬ 
sions in which they see others involved; without inquiring 
wliether fortune is not to he thanked for this, and whether the 
disposition which, if they would, tliey could discover within, 
would not have led them to the practice of tlie like vices, had 
thciy not been kept away from them by want of power, by 
temperanieiit, education, circumstances of time and place which 
lead into temptation (all, things that cannot be imputed to us). 
Tim dishonesty in imposing on ourselves, wliich hinders the 
eBtablishment of genuine moral principle in us, extends itself 
then outwardly also to falsehood and deception of others which, 
if it is not to be called badness, at least deserves to be called 
worthlesBiieas, and lias its root in the radical badness of human 
nature, wliich (inasmuch, as it perverts the moral judgment in 
respect of the estimation to be formed of a man, and renders 
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imputation quite uncertain both internally and externally) con¬ 
stitutes the corrupt spot in our nature, which, as long as we do 
not extirpate it, hinders the source of good from developing 
itself as it otherwise would. 

A member of the English Parliament uttered in tlie licat of 
debate tlie declaration, “Every man has his price.”^ If this is 
true (which everyone may decide for himself)—if there is no 
virtue for which a degree of temptation cannot be found which 
is capable of overthrowing it—if the question whether th(3 good 
or the bad spirit shall gain us to its side only depends on wliicdi, 
bids highest and offers most prompt payment—tlicn wliat 
the Apostle says might well be true j)f men universally : 
“There is no difference, they are altogether sinners; tlier’e 
is none that doeth good [according to the spirit of tli (3 law], 
no, not one.”'^ 


^ [The saying was Sir Robert Walpole’s, but was not so general as in 
the text. He said it (not in debate) of the members of tlie House of 
Commons, adding that he knew the price of each.] 

The proper proof of this condemnation pronounced by the morally 
judging reason is not contained in this section, Imt in the preceding ; 
this contains only the confirmation of it by experience, which, however, 
could never discover the root of the evil, in the supreme maxim of freij 
elective will in relation to the law, this being an intdlkfihU ad, wliich is 
antecedent to all experience. From this, that is, from the unity of the 
supreme maxim, the law to which it refers being one, it may also lie 
seen why, in forming a purely intellectual judgment of men, tlie principle 
of exclusion of a mean between good and bad must be assumed ; whereas 
in forming the empirical judgment from misihle ads factual conduct), tlie 
principle may be assumed that there is a mean between those extremes : 
on one side a negative mean of indifiei’ence previous to all cultivation, 
and on the other side a positive mean of mixture, so as to be partly 
good and partly bad. But the latter is only an estimation of the 
morality of man in appearance, and is in the final judgment subject to 
the former. 
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( 44 ) IV. 

ON THE OEIGIN OF THE EVIL IN HUMAN NATUEE. 

Origin (primary) is the derivation of an effect from its 
primary cause, that is, one which is not in its turn aii effect of 
another cause of the same kind. It may he considered either as 
a mtiooicd or a teym/poml origin. In the former signification, it is 
only the existence, of the efiect that is considered; in the latter, 
its oiXfiirremc^ so that it is referred as an event to its came in 
ti/ms, Wlien the effect is referred to a cause which is connected 
with it by laws of freedom, as is the case with moral evil, then 
the determination of the elective will to the production of it is 
not regarded as connected with its determining principle in 
time, l;)ut merely in the conception of the reason ( 45 ), and cannot 
b( ^ deduced as from any antcmlemt state, which on the other hand 
must be done when the bad action, considered as an event in the 
world, is referred to its physical cause. It is a contradiction 
tlien to seek for the time-origin of free actions as such (as we 
do with pliysical effects); or of the moral character of man, so 
far as it is I’cgarded as contingent, because this is the principle 
of the me of freedom, and this (as well as the determining 
principle of free will generally) must be sought for simply in 
conceptions of reason. 

lUit whatever may be the origin of the moral evil in man, 
thc^ most unsuital)lo of all views that can be taken of its spread 
^uid c()iitinu[uice through all the members of our race and in all 
gmionitions is, to represent it as coming to us by inheritance 
from our first parents; for we can say of moral evil what the 
pocst says of good: 

. . Genus et proavos, et cpm nonfecAmus ipsi 
Vi X ea nostra puto. , . [Ovid, Met xiii. 140.] 


‘ ITio tihrec so-cjilled higher Faculties would explain this inheritance 
each in its own way, namely, as a hereditary malady^ or hereditary guilty 
or hemUtary mi, 1. The medical faculty would regard the hereditary 
evil as something like the tapeworm, respecting which some naturalists 
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(46) It is to be observed,fiirthei%that when we inquire into the 
origin of evil, we do not at first take into account the propiinsit,y 
to it (as peccatum inpotCThtia), but only consider the actual evil 
of given actions, in its inner possibility, and in what must 
concur to determine the will to the doing of them. 

Every bad action, when we inquire into its rational origin, 
must be viewed as if the man had fallen into it directly fixun 
the state of innocence. For whatever may have been his 
previous conduct, and of whatever kind the natural causes in¬ 
fluencing him may be, whether moreover tliey are interna! or 
external, his action is still free, and not determined by any 
causes, and therefore it both can and must lie alway.s judg(u 1 as 
an orvjinal exercise of his elective will. He ought to have* hrl't, 
it undone, in whatever circumstances he may have been; for by 
no cause in the world can he cease to be a freely acting Ix-ing. 
It is said indeed, and justly, that tlie man is accountaldc for (he 
coTiseqtienccs of his previous free but wrong actions; but by this 
is only meant that one need not have recourse to the subter¬ 
fuge of deciding whether the later actions are free or not, 
because there is sufficient ground for the accountaliility in tlu^ 
admittedly free action which was their cause. But if a man 
had been never so bad up to the very moment of an impend¬ 
ing free action (even so that custom had become second nature), 
yet not only has it been his duty to be better, but it is now still 
his duty to improve himself; ( 47 ) he must then be also able to do 
so, and if he does not, he is just as accountable at the moment 
of acting as if, endowed with the natural capacity for good 
(which is inseparable from freedom), he had stepped into m il 


are actually of opinion that, as it is not found in any element outside u.s 
nor (of the same kind) in any other animal, it must have boon present in 
our first parents. 2. The legal faculty -would regard it as the logitimato 
consequence of entering on an inheritance left to us by thorn, ljufc 
burdened with a heavy crime (for to bo born is nothing else but to 
obtain the use of the goods of earth, so far as they are indispensable to 
our subsistence). We must therefore jjay the debt (expiate), and shall 
in the end be dispossessed (by death). Right, legally ! 3. The 
theological faculty would view this evil as a personal participation of our 
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from the state of innocence. We must not inquire then what is 
the origin in time of this act, but what is its origin in reason, 
in order to define thereby the propensity, that is to say, the 
general subjective principle by which a transgression is adopted 
into our maxim, if there is such a propensity, and if possible to 
explain it. 

With this agrees very well the mode of representation 
which the Scriptures employ in depicting the origin of evil as a 
hcf/inninff of it in the human race, inasmuch as they exhibit it 
in a history in which that which must be conceived as first in 
the nature of the thing (without regard to the condition of 
time) appears as first in time. According to the Scriptures, 
evil does not begin from a fundamental propensity to it— 
otherwise its beginning would not spring from freedom—but 
from sin (by which is understood the trangression of the moral 
law as a divine, eoniwind') ; while the state of man before all 
propensity to evil is called the state of innocence. The moral 
law preceded as a fTohihition, as must be the case with man as a 
being not pure, but tempted by inclination (Gen. ii. 16, 17). 
Instead now of following this law directly as an adequate 
spring (one which alone is conditionally good, and in respect 
of which no scruple can occur), the man looked about for other 
springs (iii. 6) which could only be conditionally good (namely, 
so far as the law is not prejudiced thereby), and made it his 
maxim—if we conceive the action as consciously arising from 
freedom—to obey the law of duty not from duty, but from regard 
to other considerations. (48) Hence he began with questioning 
the strictness of the law, which excludes the influence of every 
other spring; then he reasoned down^ obedience to it to the 


first parents in tlio nwU of a reprobate rebel, either that we (though now 
unconscious of it) did then co-operate in it ourselves, (46) or that now 
being born under his dominion (as prince of this world), we prefer its 
goods to the command of the heavenly Ruler, and have not loyalty 
enough to tear ourselves from them, for which we must hereafter share 
liiB lot with him. 

^ As long m the moral law is not allowed the predominance in one’s 
maxims above all other determining principles of the elective will, as the 
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mere conditional conformity to means (subject to the princii)le 
of self-love), whence, finally, the predominance of sensible 
motives above the spring of the law was adopted into the 
maxim of action, and so sin was committed (iii. 6 ). MirfMo 
nomim, cle U fahda ncm'atnr, Tliat we all do just tlici same*, 
consequently '‘have all sinned in Adam,’^^ and still sin, is 
clear from what has preceded; only that in us an innate pro¬ 
pensity to sin is presupposed in time, but in the first niiin, <m 
the contrary, innocence, so that in him the transgression is 
called a falli whereas, in us it is conceived as following from 
the innate depravity of our nature. Wliat is meant, lK)w<‘ver, 
by this propensity is no more than this, tliat if we wisli f.o 
apply ourselves to the explanation of evil as to its In 

time, we must in the case of every intentional transginssicm 
pursue its causes in a previous period of our life, going bn,eJ<- 
wards till we reach a time when the use of reason wjis not, }‘(‘t 
developed: in other words, we must trace the source of fn'il 
to a propensity towards it (as a foundation in nature) which, 
on this account, is called innate. In the case of tlie first 
man, who is represented as already possessing the full powi^r 
of using his reason, this is not necessary, nor indec^d j»os- 
sible; (49) since otherwise that natural foundation (tlu* (nil 
propensity) must have been created in Iiim; therirfore liis sin is 
represented as produced directly from a state of iniioeeii(i(c 
But we must not seek for an origin in time of a moral cliaracter 
for which we are to be accountable, liowever inevitable this is 
when we try to explain its contingent existence (hence 8 cri]»- 

spring sufficient of itself, all profession of respect for it is feigned, ,n,nd 
the propensity to this is inward falsehood, that is, a |>ro|)en.sity to 
deceive oneself to the prejudice of the moral law in interpreting it 
'(iii. 5); on which account the Bible (Christian part) calls the author of 
■evil (residing in ourselves) the liar from the beginning, and thus 
characterizes man in respect of what appears to bo the main principle *if 
evil in him. 

^[Rom. V. 12; Vulgate. Luther’s version is correct. Jerome also 
gives the correct interpretation, although he retains tlie in (|iio ” of the 
old version. Probably this was meant by the original translator as a 
literal rendering of the Greek | “ in that.”] 
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ture may have so represented it to us in accommodation to 
this our weakness). 

The rational origin, however, of this perversion of our 
elective will in respect of the way in which it adopts subordi¬ 
nate springs into its maxims as supreme, i,e. the origin of this 
propensity to evil, remains inscrutable to us ; for it must itself 
be imputed to us, and consequently that ultimate ground of all 
maxims would again require the assumption of a bad maximd 
What is bad could only have sprung from what is morally bad 
(not the mere limits of our nature) ; and yet the original con¬ 
stitution is adapted to good (nor could it be corrupted by any 
other than man himself, if he is to be accountable for this 
corruption); there is not then any source conceivable to us 
from winch moral evil could have first come into us. Scrip¬ 
ture,* in its historical narrative, expresses this inconceivability, 
at the same time that it defines the depravity of our race more 
precisely (50) by representing evil as pre-existing at the begin¬ 
ning of the world, not however in man, but in a S2nrit originally 
destined for a lofty condition. The first beginning of all evil 
in general is thus represented as inconceivable to us (for whence 
came the evil in that spirit ?), and man as having fallen into evil 
only by seduction, and therefore as 7 iot fimda/mentally corrupt 
{i.c. even in his primary capacity for good), but as still capable 

^ It is a very common supposition of moral philosophy that it is very 
easy to explain the existence of moral evil in man, namely, that it arises 
from the strength of the sensible springs of action on the one hand, and 
the feebleness of the rational spring (respect for the law) on the other, 
that is, from weakness. But in that case it should be still easier to 
explain the moral good in man (in his moral capacity) ; for one cannot be 
conceived to be comprehensible without the other. But the faculty of 
reason to become master over all opposing springs of action by the mere 
idea of the law is absolutely inexplicable ; it is then equally incompre¬ 
hensible how the sensible springs can become masters of a reason which 
coxnmands with such authority. For if all the world acted according to 
the precept of the law, it would be said that everything was going on in 
the natural order, and it would not occur to anyone to inquire the 
cmBeJ' -Eeligion, &c., pp. 67, 68, 7hote.] 

- These remarks must not be regarded as intended to be an interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture—a thing that lies outside the province of mere 
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of an improvement; in contrast to a seducing spirit, that is, a 
being in whom the temptation of the flesh cannot be reckoned 
as alleviating his guilt; so that the former, wlio, notwith¬ 
standing his corrupt heart, continues to have a good Eational 
Will Wille has still left the hope of a return to tlie good 
from which he has gone astrajL 

General llEMARKd 

ON THE RESTORATION OF THE ORIGINAL GAPAOITY FOR GOOD 

TO ITS FULL POWER. 

What man is or ought to be in a moral sense he must* make 
or must have made himself. Both must be the effect of luB frin^ 
elective will, otherwise it could not be imputed to him, and, 
consequently, he would be moraMy neither good nor l)ad. 
When it is said he is created good, that can only mean that 
is created for good, and the original (wiMUidmi in man is gocul; 
(51) but this does not yet make the man himself good, but accord¬ 
ing as he does or does not adopt into Ids maxim the springB 
which this constitution contains (which must be left altogether 
to his own free choice), he makes himself become good or liatl 
Supposing that a supernatural co-operation is also lUFjc^ssary to 
make a man good or better, whether tliis consists only in tlic 
diminution of the obstacles or in a positive assistance, tlui man 

reason. We explain the manner in which a moral use may bo made of 
a historical statement without deciding whether this was the moaning of 
the writer, or whether we only introduce it: provided only that it is 
true in itself, without needing any historical proof, and that it is at tlm 
same time the only way in which we can derive something for our own 
improvement from a passage of Scripture which would otherwise be only 
an unprofitable addition to our historical knowledge. We must not 
without necessity contend about the historical authority of a matter 
which, whether it be understood in this way or in that, does not help us 
to become better men (50), when what does help can and must be known 
without historical proof. Historical knowledge, which has no such inner 
reference, that can hold good for every man, belongs to the adiapliora, 
with respect to which everyone may judge as he linds most edifying for 
himself. 

1 [In the first edition this appears simply as No. V.] 
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must previously make himself worthy to receive it and to accept 
tliis aid (which is no small thing), that is, to adopt into his 
maxim, the positive increase of power, in which way alone it is 
])ossible that the good slioxild be imputed to him, and that he 
sliould be recognized as a good man. 

Now how is it possible that a man naturally bad should 
make himself a good man transcends all our conceptions; for 
liow can a bad tree bring forth good .fruit? But since it is 
already admitted that a tree originally good (as to its capacities) 
lias brought fortli bad fruit,^ and the fall from good to bad 
(wluui it is considered that it arises from freedom) is not more 
conceivable than a rising again from bad to good, the possi¬ 
bility of the latter cannot be disputed. For notwithstanding 
tliat fall, the command “ we ought to become better men,’' 
resounds with undiminished force in our soul; consequently, we 
must be able to do so, even though what we ourselves can do 
sliould be insufficient of itself, and though we should thereby 
only make ourselves susceptible of an inscrutable higher assist¬ 
ance. It must, liowever, be presupposed that a germ of good 
has remained in its complete purity, which could not be 
dest-royed or corrupted—(52) a germ that certainly cannot be 
self-love," which, when taken as the principle of all our maxims, 
is in fact the source of all evil. 

The restoration of tlie original capacity for good in us is 
then not the acciuisition of a lost spring towards good; for this, 


• I'hc tree that is good as to its capacities is not yet so in fact; for if 
it were so it certainly could not bring forth bad fruit; it is only when 
the man has adopted into his maxim the spring which is placed in him 
for the moral law that he is called a good man (the tree is then absolutely 
a good tree). 

^ Words that admit of two totally different senses often retard con¬ 
viction for a long time when the principles are perfectly clear. Lom in 
general, and self-love in particular, may be divided into that of good will 
and iliat of complacency {benevolentw et complacmtioe), and both (as is 
evi<lent) must be rational. It is natural to adopt the former into one’s 
maxim (for who would not wish that it should always far© well with him- 
stilf 0- I t is rational, inasmuch as in the first place, in respect of the end 
only that is chosen which is consistent with the greatest and most lasting 
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which consists in respect for the moral law, we could never losc’^, 
and, were it possible to do so, we could never recover it. It is 
then only the restoration of its purUy, as the supremo principle 
of all our maxims, by which it is adopted into tliese not, lum'ely 
in combination with other springs or as subordinate to t!ies(^ 
(the inclinations) as conditions, but in its entir{3 |)tirity as a 
spring Bufficient of itself to determine the elective will. Tlici 
original good is e/* marm in following one’s <luty, l)y 

which the man who adopts this purity into his maxims, alth<High 
he is not himself as yet on that account lioly (for there is st ill 
a long interval between maxim and act), nevertheless is on the 
way to approximate to holiness by an endless progress, l^drm- 
ness of purpose in following duty, when it 1ms become a Im.hii, 
is called also viHuej, as far as legality is concerned, whicli is its 
empirical clmracter {virtusplienoirimin^^ It lias then th(* sti‘ady 
maxim of miformity of actions to the lav\ whatever may bi^ tlm 
source of the spring required for this. (54) Hence virtue in this 
sense is gmdvMly acquired, and is described by some as a long 
practice (in observing the law) by which a man has passiMi from 
the propensity to vice, by gradual reform of his corulucl, ;mtl 

welfare, and in the next as the most fitting means are chosen for of 
these elements of happiness. Eeason here occupies tlie places of a 
minister to natural inclination, and the maxim which is assumed that, 
account has no reference whatever to morality. If, howover, it is made 
the unconditional principle of choice, then it is the source of an 
immeasurably great conflict with morality. Now a rational love 0 ! 
complacency in oneself either be understood thus, th ,at wii have 
complacency in the above-mentioned maxims directed to the satisfaeti«>n 
of natural inclinations (so far as that end is attained by following bhmn) ; 
and then it is the same thing as comjdacency towards oneseif; omi is 
pleased with oneself, as a merchant whose trading speculations succinsd 
and who congratulates himself on his insight in re8|)ect of the maxims Im 
has adopted. But the maxim of self-love, of unconMmml eomplamwy 
in oneself (not depending on gain or loss as the results of tlie aeiion) 
would be the inward principle of a satisfaction which is only possible to 
us on condition of the subordination of our maxims to tlie moral law. 
No man to whom morality is not indifferent can have com|)lacem:y in 
himself, or indeed can be free from a bitter dissatisfaction witli himself, 
who is conscious of maxims that do not agree with the moral law wiiiiin. 
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strengthening of his maxims, into an opposite propensity. 
This does not require any change of heart^ but only a change of 
morals, A man regards himself as virtuous when he feels him¬ 
self confirmed in the maxims of observance of duty, although 
this be not from the supreme principle of all maxims; but the 
intemperate man, for instance, returns to temperance for the 
sake of health; the liar to truth for the sake of reputation; the 
unjust man to common fairness for the sake of peace or of gain, 
*&c., all on the mucli-lauded principle of happiness. But that a 
man should become not merely a legally but a morally good (God¬ 
pleasing) man, that is, virtuous in his intelligible character 
{virf/ds notwiemon), a man who, when he recognizes a thing as 
his duty, needs no other spring than this conception of duty 
itself; this is not to be effected by gradual nform, as long as 
the principle of his maxims remains impure, but requii'es a 
rcvolutmi in the mind (a transition to the maxim of holiness of 
mind), and he can only become a new man by a Idnd of new 
birth, as it were by a new creation (Gospel of John, iii. 5 , 
compared with Gen. i. 2) and a change of heart. 


We might call this rational self-love^ which prevents him from mixing 
with the springs of his will any other causes of satisfaction drawn from 
the conBequences of his actions (under the name of happiness to be 
procured thereby). Now as the latter indicates unconditional resi)ect 
for the law, why should a difficulty be put in the way of the clear under¬ 
standing of the principle, by using the expression a rational aalf-love, 
which is moral only on the condition just mentioned, whereby we are 
involved in a circle (53) (for a man can love himself in a moral way only 
80 far as he is conscious that his maxim is to make respect for the law 
the supreme spring of his will) ? For us, as beings dependent on objects 
of the sensibility, happiness is by our [physical] nature the first and 
unconditional object of our desire. But (if we give the name of nature 
in general to all that is innate in us, then) as beings endowed with 
reason and freedom, happiness is by our nature far from being the first 
or unconditional object of our maxims; this character belongs to 
worthineHH of happinefis, that is, the coincidence of all our maxims with 
the moral law. Herein consists the whole i^recept of morality, that this 
is tlic objective condition under which alone the wish for the former can 
coincide with the legislation of reason, and the moral character consists 
in the state of mind which admits only such a conditional wish. 
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But if a man is corrupt in the very foundation of his 
maxims, how is it possible that he should effect this revolution 
by his own power and become a good man of himself ? And 
yet duty commands it, and duty commands nothing that is not 
practicable for us. The only way this difficulty can be got over 
is, that a revolution is necessary for the mental disposition, but 
a gradual reform for the sensible temperament, which opposes 
obstacles to the former; and being necessary, must therefore be 
possible; that is, when a man reverses the ultimate principle of 
his maxims by which he is a bad man by a single immutable 
resolution (55) (and in so doing puts on a new man); then so far 
he is in principle and disposition a subject susceptible of good; 
but it is only in continued effort and growth that he is a good 
man, that is, he may hope with such purity of the principle 
that he has taken as the supreme maxim of his elective will, 
and by its stability, that he is on the good (though narrow) 
road of a constant progress from bad to better. In the eyes of 
one who penetrates the intelligible principle of the heart (of all 
maxims of elective will), and to whom therefore this endless 
progress is a unity, that is, in the eyes of God, this comes to the 
same as being actually a good man (pleasing to Him), and in 
so far this change may be considered as a revolution; but in 
the judgment of men, who can estimate themselves and the 
strength of their maxims only by the superiority which they 
gain over sensibility in time, it is only to be viewed as an ever 
continuing struggle for improvement; in other words, as a 
gradual reform of the perverse disposition, the propensity to eviL 
Hence it follows that the moral culture of man must begin,, 
not with improvement in morals, but with a transformation of 
the mind and the foundation of a character, although men 
usually proceed otherwise, and contend against vices singly, 
leaving the general root of them untouched. How even a man 
of the most limited intellect is capable of the impression of an 
increased respect for an action conformable to duty, in propor¬ 
tion as he withdraws from it in thought all other springs which 
could have influenced the maxim of the action by means of 
self-love; and even children are capable of finding out even the 
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least trace of a mixture of spurious springs of action, in which 
case the, action instantly loses all moral worth in their eyes. 
This capacity for good is admirably cultivated by adducing the 
eicample of even good men (good as regards their conformity to 
law), and allowing one’s moral pupils to estimate the impurity 
of many maxims from the actual springs of their actions; (56), 
and it gradually passes over into the character, so that duty 
simply of itself commences to acquire considerable weight in 
their hearts. But to teach them to admire virtuous actions, 
however great the sacrifice they may cost, is not the right way 
to maintain the feeling of the pupil for moral good. Tor how¬ 
ever virtuous anyone may be, all the good he can ever do is 
only duty; and to do his duty is no more than to do what is in 
the common moral order, and therefore does not deserve to be 
admired. On the contrary, this admiration is a lowering of 
our feeling for duty, as if obedience to it were something 
extraordinary and meritorious. 

There is, however, one thing in our soul which, when we 
take a right view of it, we cannot cease to regard with the 
highest astonishment, and in regard to which admiration is 
right or even elevating, and that is the original moral capacity 
in us generally. What is that in us (we may ask ourselves) by 
which we, who are constantly dependent on nature by so many 
wants, are yet raised so far above it in the idea of an original 
•capacity (in us) that we regard them all as nothing, and our¬ 
selves as unworthy of existence, if we were to indulge in their 
satisfaction in opposition to a law which our reason authorita¬ 
tively prescribes; although it is this enjoyment alone that can 
make life desirable, while reason neither promises anything nor 
threatens. The importance of this question must be deeply felt 
by every man of the most ordinary ability, who has been pre¬ 
viously instructed as to the holiness that lies in the idea of duty, 
but who has not yet ascended to the investigation of the notion 
of freedom, which first arises from this law; ^ (57) and even the 
incomprehensibility of this capacity, a capacity which proclaims 

^ That the conception of freedom of the elective will does not precede 
the consciousness of the moral law in us, but is only inferred from the 
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a Divine origin, must rouse his spirit to entlnisiasiii, and 
strengthen it for any sacrifices which respect for this duty may 
impose on him. The frequent excitement of tliis feeling of the 
sublimity of a man's moral constitiition is especially t,o 
recommended as a means of awaking moral sentiments, since it 
operates in direct opposition to the innate propensity to ptvrveii; 
the springs in the maxims of our elective will, (/js) and tends tf> 
make unconditional respect for the law the ultimate con¬ 
dition of the admission of all maxims, and so restores tln^ 
original moral subordination of the springs of action, and tin*- 
capacity for good in the human heart in its primitives purity. 

But is not this restoration by one's own strengtli dir^jctly 
opposed to the thesis of the innate corruption of mtm foi* (^viny- 
thing good ? Undoubtedly, as far as conceivalnlity is <v)m'crn(ni , 
that is to say, our diseernrmmt of its possiliility, just iis witli 
everything which has to be regarded as an event in time (eiiange) 
and as such necessarily determined by laws of uatui’c, whilst it s 
opposite must yet be regarded as possible hy frccilom in accord¬ 
ance with moral laws; but it is not opposed to Qw, ])ossil)ility of 
this restoration itself. For if the mural law ccunmaiuls lluti m) 
shall now be better men, it follows inevitably tliat we also tnn ! h ‘ 
better. The thesis of innate evil has no ap])lication in dof/mfdk 
morality; for its precepts contain tlie verysn,m(‘ duticH, a.nd (jon- 
tinue in the same force, whether there is in us an innati^ |)i‘o* 

determinability of our will by this law, as an unconditional c<>nnnand, 
anyone may readily be convinced (57) by asking InmBolf whotlusr ho is 
immediately certain of a faculty enabling him by firmness of t o 

overcome every motive to transgression, however powerful 
imperet ut sis Falms, et admoto dicUt perjtiria tmmi)* Everyone munf* 
confess that he does not hioia whether in such a case ho would not he 
shaken in his purpose. Nevertheless, duty commands him uncon« 
ditionally ; thou shalt remain true to it j and hence lie justly midudiun 
that he must also be able, and that accordingly his will is free, ’'Flume 
who fallaciously represent this inscrutable property as (|uito com|>re* 
hensible create an illusion by the word, deternvkdsm (the thesis that tin** 
elective will is determined by internal sufficient reasons), as if the 
difficulty consisted in reconciling this with freedom, winch no oih^ 
supposes; the difficulty is, how predetemiinism^ liy which voluntary 
actions as events have their determining causes in premidiwj ihm* (wliicli 
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pensity to transgression or not. In the culture of morality this 
tliesis has more significance, but still it means no more than 
this, that in the moral cultivation of the moral capacity for 
good created in us, we eaimot begin from a natural state of 
innocence, but must start from the supposition of a depravity 
of the elective will in assuming maxims that are contrary to 
the original moral capacity, and, since the propensity thereto is 
ineradicable, with an \inceasing effort against it. hTow, as this 
only leads to a progress m infinitum from bad to better, it 
follows that the transformation of the disposition of a bad into 
that of a good man is to be placed in the change of the sixpreme 
inner principle of all his maxims, in accordance with the moral 
law, provided that tins new principle (the new heart) be itself 
immutable. A man cannot, however, naturally attain the 
(ionviction [that it is immutable], either by immediate con¬ 
sciousness, (50) or by the proof derived from the course of life he 
lias hitherto pursued, for the bottom of liis heart (the sub¬ 
jective first principle of his maxims) is inscrutable to himself; 
but unto the jiatli that leads to it, and which is pointed out to 
him liy a fundamentally improved disposition, he must be able 
to kype to arrive by liis own efforts, since he ought to become a 
good man and can only be esteemed morally good by virtue of 
that wliich can be imputed to him as done by himself. 

Now, reason, wliicli is naturally disinclined to moral effort, 


with IV1 lilt it contains is no longer in our power), can be consistent with 
freedom, by winch both the action itself and its opposite must bo in the 
power of the suliject at the moment of its taking place ; this is what men 
want to discern and never will be able to discern. 

Til ere is no difficulty in reconciling the conception of freedom with the 
idea of God as a necemirij being; for freedom does not consist in the 
contingency of the action (that it is not determined by reasons at all), that 
is, not in determinism (that it must be equally possible for God to do 
good or evil, if His action is to be called free), but in absolute spontaneity, 
which alone is endangered by predeterminism, which places the deter¬ 
mining principle of the action in precedimj time, so that the action is now 
no hmger in my power, but in the hands of nature, and I am irresistibly 
determined ; and since succession in time is not to be conceived in God, 
tins difficulty disappears. 
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opposes to this expectation of self-improvemen tall sorts of 
corrupt ideas of religion, under the pretext of natural impotencie 
(among which is to be reckoned, attributing to God Himself the 
adoption of the principle of happiness as tlie supreme condition 
of His commands). How we may divide all religions into two 
clz^B^mB—favour-seelmig religion (mere worship), and iiioml 
religion, that is, the religion of a good life. By tlie formm’ a, 
man either flatters himself that God can make him fdernally 
happy (by remission of his demerits), without his having any 
need to hooomo a letter mari, or if this docs not seem possil>lo t/O 
him, that God can make him a letter man, without liis lia\’ing t.o 
do anything in the matter himself except to anh for it; whi('h, 
as before an all-seeing being asking is no nnu’e than irishiug, 
would in fact be doing nothing; for if the mere wish worn 
sufficient, every man would be good. But in the moral r(hgion 
(and amongst all the public religions that have ever exiHt.<‘d the 
Christian alone is moral) it is a fundamental princijde that, 
everyone must do as much as lies in his power to laHjoine a 
better man, and that it is only when he lias not buri(*d his 
innate talent (Luke xix. 12-16), when he has used tlie original 
capacity for good so as to become a better man, that ho can 
hope that what is not in his power will lie supjdied liy a higlmr 
co-operation. But it is not absolutely necessary tliiit man 
should know in what this co-operation consists; (go) pc^rhaps it 
is even inevitable that if the way in which it happens liad hf‘ 4 m 
revealed at a certain time, different men at anotlior time sliould 
form different conceptions of it, and that with all honesty, Thit, 
then the principle holds good: ‘‘it is not essential, and thm*<‘fore 
not necessary for everyone to know what God does or has doiii^ 
for his salvation,^' but it is essential to know what he Jmmif 
has to do in order to he worthy of this assistance.^ 


^ [There is appended in the original a haig note (llrst added iit the 
second edition) on the relation between the preceding general remark 
and the corresponding remarks appended to the other three sections of 
the FMlosophical Theory of Meligion. As these sections are not here 
translated, the note has been omitted.] 
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I.—ON A. SUPPOSED EIGHT TO TELL LIES FEOM 
BENEVOLENT MOTIVES.* 

Ik the work called France^ for the year 1797, Part YI., l!7o. 1, on 
Political Ileactions, by Benjamin Constant, the following passage 
occnre, p. 123 :— 

The moral principle that it is one's duty to speak the trutli, if 
it were taken singly and unconditionally, would make all society 
impossible. We have the proof of this in the very direct conse- 
(|nences which have been drawn from this principle by a German 
philosopher, who goes so far as to affirm that to tell a falsehood to a 
murderer who asked us whether our friend, of whom he was in 
pursuit, had not taken refuge in our house, would be a crime.'^''* 

The French philosopher opposes this principle in the following 
manner, p. 124 is a duty to tell the truth. The notion of 

duty is inseparable from the notion of right. A duty is what in one 
being corresponds to the right of another. Where there are no rights 
there are no duties. To tell the truth then is a duty, but only 
towards him who has a right to the truth. But no man has a right 
to a truth that injures others.” The Trpwrov here lies in the 

Rtatemont that To tell the truth is a duty, hut only towards him toho 
has a fight to the truthF 

It is to be remarked, first, that the expression ‘‘to have a right 
to the truth ” is unmeaning. Wo should rather say, a man has a 

^ [Rosenkranis, voL vii., p. 295. This Essay was published in a Berlin 
periodical in 1797.] 

-“J, D. Michaelis, in Gottingeix, propounded the same strange 
opinion oven before Kant. That Kant is the philosopher here referred 
to, I have been informed by the author of this work himself/’— 
K. F. Ceamkr.* 


* I Xjertiby admit that I liave really said this in some place which I cannot now recollect.— 
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right to his own truthfulness {veracitas)^ that is, to subjectiye truth 
in his own person. Por to have a right objectively to tnxth would 
mean that, as in meum and tumn generally, it depends on his toill 
whether a given statement shall be true or false, which would pro* 
duce a singular logic. 

ISTow, the first question is whether a man—in cases wbenj ho 
cannot avoid answering Yes or No—has the right to be untruthful. 
The second question is whether, in order to prevent a niisdeed that 
threatens him or some one else, he is not actually bound to bci 
untruthful in a certain statement to wliich an unjust (U)mpulsion 
forces him. 

Truth in utterances that cannot be avoided is the formal duty of 
a man to everyone,^ however great the disadvantage that may arise 
from it to him or any other; and although by making a hdee state¬ 
ment I do no wrong to him who unjustly compels me to speak, yet 1 
do wrong to men in general in the most essential poirit of duty, so 
that it may be called a lie (though not in the jurist’s sense), that is, 
so far as in me lies I cause that declarations in general find no credit, 
and hence that all rights founded on contract sliould lose thevir forcte ; 
and this is a wrong which is done to mankind. 

If, then, we define a lie merely as an intentionally false declara¬ 
tion towards another man, we need not add that it must injur<^ 
another; as the jurists think proper to put in their definition {tnm* 
dacium est falsiloquimn in praejudicium alter ms), For it always 
injures another; if not another individual, yet mankind generally, 
since it vitiates the source of justice. This benevoltmt lie mmjj how¬ 
ever, by accident {casus) become punishable even by civil laws; and 
that which escapes liability to punishment only by accident may b(! 
condemned as a wrong even by external laws. For instance, if you 
have Ig a lie hindered a man who is even now planning a niurd(;r, 
you are legally responsible for all the consequences. But if you 
have strictly adhered to the truth, public justice can find no fault 
with you, be the unforeseen consequence what it may. It is posBibie 
that whilst you have honestly answered Yes to the murderirr’s 
question, whether his intended victim is in the liousci, tlie latttu’ may 

^ I do not wish here to press this principle so far as to say that *‘false’ 
hood is a violation of duty to oneself.” For this principle belongs to 
Ethics, and here we are speaking only of a duty of justice. Ethics hH»k 
in this transgression only to the wmihlmnm^ the reproach of which t he 
liar draws on himself. 
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liaYC gone ont nnobserved, and so not liaYO come in the way of the 
mtirderer, and the deed therefore hare not been done; whereas, if 
yon lied and said he was not in the honse, and he had really gone 
oixt (thongh unknown to you), so that the murderer met him as he 
went, and executed his purpose on him, then you might with justice 
be accused as the cause of his death. Eor, if you had spoken the 
truth as well as you knew it, perhaps the murderer while seeking 
for his enemy in the house might have been caught by neighbours 
coming up and the deed been prevented. ‘Whoever then telU a lie^ 
however good Ms intentions may be, must answer for the conse¬ 
quences of it, even before tlie civil tribunal, and must pay the 
penalty for them, however unforeseen they may have been; because 
truthfulness is a duty that m\ist be regarded as the basis of all duties 
founded on contract, the laws of which would be rendered uncertain 
and useless if even the least exception to them were admitted. 

To be ifuthful (honest) in all declarations is therefore a sacred 
unconditional command of reason, and not to be limited by any 
expediency. 

M. Constant makes a thoughtful and sound remark on the 
decrying of such strict principles, which it is alleged lose themselves 
in impracticable ideas, and are therefore to be rejected (p* 123), 

In every case in which a principle proved to he true seems to be 
inapplicable, it is because we do not know the Middle principh which 
contains the medium, of its application.’’ He adduces (p. 121) the 
doctrine of equality as the first link forming the social chain (p. 121): 

namely, that no man can be hound by any laws except those to the 
formation of which he has contributed. In a very contracted society 
tills principle may be directly applied and become the ordinary rule 
without requiring any middle principle. But in a very numerous 
soeiitty we must add a new principle to that which we here state. 
This middle principle is, that the individuals may contribute to the 
formation of the laws either in their own person or by repmentatime. 
Wlioover would try to apply the first principle to a numerous society 
without taking in the middle principle would infallibly bring about 
its destruction. But this circumstance, which would only show the 
ignorance or incompetence of the lawgiver, would pimve nothing 
against the principle itself.” He concludes (p. 125) thus: ‘A 
principle recognised as truth must, therefore, never be abandoned, 
liowever obviously danger may seem to be involved in it.” (And 
yet the good man himself abandoned the unconditional principle of 
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veracity on account of the clanger to society, because he conld not 
discover any middle principle which would serve to prevent this 
danger; and, in fact, no such principle is to be interpohited here.) 

detaining the names of the persons as they have been here 
bronght forward, ‘Hhe Erench philosopher’^ confounds the action 
by which one does harm {noeet) to another by telling the truth, tiie 
admission of which he cannot avoid, with the action by wdiieh he 
does him wrong {Imdit), It was merely an aodient tliat tlie 

truth of the statement did harm to the inhabitant of the house; it 
was not a free deed (in the juridical sense). For to admit his rigid: 
to require another to tell a lie for his benefit would bo to admit a, 
claim opposed to all law. Every man has not only a right, but the 
strictest duty to truthfulness in statements which he cannot avoid, 
whether they do harm to himself or others. lie himself, properly 
speaking, does not do harm to him who sniffers thereby; but this 
harm is earned by accident. For the man is not free to choose, since 
(if he must speak at all) veracity is an unconditional duty. The 
‘^German philosopher” will therefore not adopt as his priiudph* the 
proposition (p. 124): ^^t is a duty to speak the truth, but only to 
bim who has a right to the truth, jffrst on account of the obscurity of 
the expression, for truth is not a possession the right to wlucli vmi 
he granted to one, and refused to another; and next and chicdly, 
because the duty of veracity (of which alone we are speaking Iwn^) 
makes no distinction between persons towards whom we have tliis 
dnty, and towards whom we may bo free from it; but is an 
ditional duty which holds in all circumstances. 

Now, in order to proceed from a metwphym of Eight (whieli 
abstracts from all conditions of experience) to a principle of poHtm 
(which applies these notions to cases of experience), and by means of 
this to the solution of a problem of the latter in accordance with the 
general principle of right, the philosopher will enunciate1. An 
Axiom, that is, an apodictically certain proposition, which follown 
directly from the definition of external right (harmony of the freedom 
of each with the freedom of all by a universal law). 2. A Pimtidate 
of external public law as the united will of all on the principle of 
egmlity, without which there could not exist the freedom of all. 
3.^ A PrMem ; how it is to be arranged that harmony may be 
tamed in a society, however large, on principles of freedom ami 
equality (namely, by means of a representative system); and this will 
then become a principle of political By Hem, the cstaldishment and 
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arraiigemeEt of which will contain enactments which, drawn from 
practical knowledge of men, have in view only the mechanism of 
administration of justice, and how this is to he suitably carried out. 
Justice must never he accommodated to the political system, hut 
always the political system to justice. 

principle recognized as true (I add, recognized d priori, and 
therefore apodictic) must never he abandoned, however obviously 
danger may seem to he involved in it/^ says the author. Only here 
we must not understand the danger of doing harm (accidentally), hut 
of doing tvrong ; and this would happen if the duty of veracity, which 
is quite unconditional, and constitutes the supreme condition of 
justice in utterances, were made conditional and subordinate to other 
considerations; and, although by a certain lie I in fact do no wrong 
to any person, yet I infringe the principle of justice in regard to all 
indispensably necessary statements generally (I do wrong formally, 
though not materially); and this is much worse than to commit an 
injustice to any individual, because such a deed does not presuppose 
any principle leading to it in the subject. The man who, when 
asked whether in the statement he is about to make ho intends to 
speak truth or not, does not receive the question with indignation at 
the suspicion thus expressed towards him that he might be a liar, 
but who asks permission first to consider possible exceptions, is 
already a liar {in potentia), since he shows that he does not recognize 
veracity as a duty in itself, but reserves exceptions from a rule which 
in its nature does not admit of exceptions, since to do so would be 
self-contradictory. 

All practical principles of justice must contain strict truths, and 
the principles here called middle principles can only contain the closer 
definition of their application to actual cases (according to the rules 
of |)oiitic8), and never exceptions from them, since exceptions destroy 
the universality, on account of which alone they hear the name of 
priuciples. 


II._Ohr THE SAYING ^‘NECESSITY HAS NO TAW.” 

There is no casm mcessitatu except in the case where an uncondi¬ 
tional duty conflicts with a duty which, though perhaps great, is yet 
conditional; e.g. if the question is about preserving the State from 
disaster hy betraying a person who stands towards another in a 
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relation such, as, for example, that of father and son. To save the 
State from harm is an unconditional duty; to save an individual is 
only a conditional duty, namely, provided he has not been guilty of ii 
crime against the State. The information given to the authorities 
may be given with the greatest reluctance, but it is given inidm’, 
pressure, namely, moral necessity. But if a shipwrecked man 
thrusts another from his plank in order to save his own lih*, and it 
is said that he had the right of necessity {Le. pliysical noec^ssity) to 
do so, this is wholly false. Bor to maintain my own life is only a 
conditional duty (yiz, if it can be done without crime), but it is an 
unconditional duty not to take'the life of another who does not 
injure me, nay, does not oven bring me into peril of losing it. 
However, the teachers of general civil riglit proceed quite con¬ 
sistently in admitting this right of necessity. For the so vend gn 
power could not connect mj ptmiskment with the proliibition; for 
this punishment would necessarily he death, but it would be an 
absurd law that would threaten death to a man if when in dangfO’ 
he did not voluntarily submit to death.—From IJas nmn hi (kr 
Theorie ricMig seyn, u.s.tvJ^ {Roseiihr,^ vii., p. 211). 

[The two cases herb considered were probably suggested by (Jifiero, 
who quotes them from Hecato, a disciple of Ikinmtiu8.----./A* 0//I ill 2f*k ) 
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